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(4 August 1920-17 February 2010) 


The School of International Studies (SIS) and the Editorial Board of International 
Studies express their grief at the sad demise of Professor M. S. Rajan on 17 February 
2010. As a doyen of the field of International Relations and Area Studies, he 
made valuable contributions not only to the growth of the SIS in different capacities 
including as its Director (1965-71) but also to the development of International 
Studies as a respected academic journal principally as the Chief Editor during 
1963-74. In view of his pioneering contributions, he was conferred the honour of 
Professor Emeritus by Jawaharlal Nehru University in 1986. 

The School and the Journal remain grateful for his inspiring services, and dedi- 
cate the present Issue to his memory as a mark of our tribute to him. 


Editor-in-Chief’s Note 


International Studies in India is relatively a young discipline. Despite a promising 
start in the 1950s, the field has not been able to grow as fast as it was expected. As 
a result, it is yet to strengthen itself as a mainstream subject and carve out a niche 
for itself in the intellectual life of the country. This is a matter of concern for the 
Indian academic community, particularly. There is a need to examine the challenges 
facing the discipline and initiate steps for its rejuvenation. The current Issue of 
International Studies is devoted to reviewing the state of the field in comparative 
terms, to identify the causes for its slow growth, and set an agenda to strengthen 
it in the coming decades. 

I would like to thank Dr Muthiah Alagappa for putting together this Issue and 
to the contributors for their insightful articles. International Studies hopes that 
the views expressed by the authors will generate a healthy debate among the 
scholars. Being the only journal of its kind in India, International Studies would 
like to fulfill its intellectual obligation by providing a forum for this purpose. 
Therefore, we invite our valued readers to send their comments/responses, which 
we will be happy to publish in the subsequent Issues. 


P. Sahadevan 
Editor-in-Chief, International Studies 
sahajnu@ gmail.com 
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Guest Editor’s Note 


Today’s world is becoming smaller in many respects. Whether it is the inter- 

national economic crisis, or terrorism or climate change—what happens in 

one part of the world [also affects] other parts. The international economic 

and political order is changing. ... Our foreign policy should be able to cater 
to India’s interests in these constantly changing circumstances. 

Manmohan Singh, Prime Minster of India 

15 August 2009 


India is a vibrant, multicultural democracy that is undergoing dramatic political, 
economic, social and technological change. Firmly on the path of progress and 
modernity, India now appears confident that it can overcome the many still for- 
midable challenges and realize its ‘true potential’ at home and abroad. In addition 
to mobilizing domestic consensus, support and resources, New Delhi has deemed 
it important to harness international support and resources to realize India’s po- 
tential. Beginning with the government of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and with 
significant initiatives undertaken by the governments of Prime Ministers 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, Atal Bihari Vajpayee and Manmohan Singh, India’s inter- 
national relations have been undergoing gradual but fundamental change. New 
Delhi now enjoys good relations with all major powers and Europe; has cultivated 
strong relations with countries in Southeast Asia, Central Asia, West Asia and the 
Gulf; is reinvigorating its relations with Africa; and is seeking opportunities in 
Latin America. With sustained impressive economic growth rates over the last 
decade and a sophisticated foreign policy, India has emerged as a significant 
regional and global power with interests and responsibilities in a broadly defined 
Asia and the world. 

International Studies (IS) in India, however, have not kept pace with the chang- 
ing scope and content of India’s international relations that must now address 
new challenges, problems and issues in a wide range of domains including eco- 
nomics (trade, investment, finance), climate change, security (traditional and non- 
traditional) and regional and global governance. Despite a strong beginning in 
the early decades after independence, there is concern in several quarters in India 
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that IS programmes and institutions in the country are not fully able to cope with 
the demands and opportunities facing a modemizing and rising India, which is 
fast integrating itself into a changing, complex and increasingly knowledge-driven 
world. In comparative terms, India, which had the more developed international 
studies programmes and institutions in Asia in the 1950s and 1960s, has since 
fallen behind East Asian countries, particularly China. This is an unanticipated 
development in light of India’s many advantages—an open society, freedom of 
thought and expression and competence in the English language, etc. 

The demand—supply disjuncture and the promise—reality gap have been quite 
widely known in Indian government circles and scholarly community. I became 
aware of them through my interaction with Indian scholars especially during my 
visits to regional universities in 2007. A collaborative project was conceived to 
review the state of the field of international studies in India, outline a vision and 
develop a set of recommendations to reinvigorate IS scholarship in the country. 
That project has resulted in two products and a spin-off product. The first is a re- 
port, the main body of which is produced in this special issue. The ultimate goals 
of the vision and measures recommended in that report are to: 


(a) make India a leading centre of knowledge, education and research in inter- 
national studies; 

(b) produce a substantive pool of Indian scholars doing cutting-edge work 
that contributes to the production and accumulation of knowledge; 

(c) produce first-rate graduates to meet the demands and opportunities arising 
from the modernization and rise of India in a changing world; and 

(d) ensure that Indian IS scholarship contributes to increasing the knowledge 
base for India’s international interaction and role. 


The report should not be read as a consensus document or as fully reflecting 
the views of any individual or institution associated with the project. As project 
leader and author of the report, I take responsibility for its content. Notwithstanding 
the disclaimers, there is strong support among project participants for the vision 
and recommendations advanced in the report. Titled Strengthening International 
Studies in India: Vision and Recommendations, the report was first published by 
the Lee Kuan Yew School of Public Policy (LK Y School) in the National University 
of Singapore. 

The second product is a set of articles on IS in India, many of which appear in 
this special issue. These articles were first presented at a workshop in Singapore. 
They have since been peer-reviewed and revised. The contributors to this special 
issue recognize that not all readers will agree with the analyses and suggestions 
in these articles. Some may contest the claims advanced as well as the analyses 
and data underlying them. Diverse viewpoints are normal in a free and open society. 
Our hope is that the articles in this special issue will generate a healthy debate on 
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the state of IS in India and help chart a way forward. In addition to animating the 
professional community, that debate can help strengthen IS programmes and insti- 
tutions in India to make them equal to, if not better than, those in leading uni- 
versities abroad. The spin-off product is a special issue of the journal International 
Relations of the Asia-Pacific that will address in comparative terms the develop- 
ment of IS in Asia. That special issue is scheduled to appear in 2011. 

A project of this magnitude requires the support of many people and institutions. 
I would like to thank the LKY School and the Centre for Policy Research in New 
Delhi for co-sponsoring the project. Special thanks are due to the LKY School for 
co-funding the project and the administrative organization of the project workshop 
in Singapore. Thanks are also due to the Trehan Foundation that co-funded the 
project and subsequently funded enrolment of 100 Indian scholars in a three-year 
membership of the International Studies Association. That exposure should have 
a stimulating effect on international studies scholarship in India and help connect 
programmes and institutions in India to those in other countries. 

The project brought together leading scholars, practitioners and journalists 
from India as well as from the US, China, Japan, the UK, Canada and Singapore. 
To ensure strong and diverse Indian input, participation was drawn from several 
regions of India and Indian scholars residing overseas (See Appendix 1 at the 
end of this special issue for a list of participants). The project workshop was 
intellectually stimulating and highly productive. Participants discussed the papers 
prepared for the workshop as well as measures to strengthen IS in Indian uni- 
versities, research institutes and think tanks. Useful comparative perspectives 
were gleaned from discussion of IS in the US, China, Japan and the UK (See 
Appendix 2 at the end of this special issue for a list of papers presented at the 
conference). 

I would like to thank all the participants for their generous contribution to the 
workshop and the project. The willingness of article contributors to rework their 
essays several times, as well as review those of others is remarkable. I would also 
like to express my appreciation to Kanti Bajpai, Rajesh Basrur, Navnita Behera, 
Chris Brown, William Callahan, Sumit Ganguly, Harry Harding, Richard Little, 
Pratap Bhanu Mehta, S.D. Muni, T.V. Paul, Pu Xiaoyu, Rajesh Rajagopalan, 
Narendra SiscJia and Thomas Volgy for reviewing the penultimate versions of 
the articles. It has been a pleasure to work with the project participants and 
reviewers over the last year. Thanks are also due to the LKY School staff, which 
so ably organized the workshop in Singapore. 

Finally I would like to thank the editors of International Studies for agreeing 
to bring out a special double issue to publish most of the papers that were first 
presented at the Singapore workshop. They have since been revised, reviewed 
and further revised. As the leading and most widely read journal in the field in 
India, it is apt that International Studies carries the articles that review the state 
of the field and make recommendations for strengthening IS in India. It is also 
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admirable that the editors of International Studies would include articles that are 
in some ways critical of the state of international studies programmes in its 
sponsoring institution, the School of International Studies in Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. The autonomy of IS augurs well not only for the future of that journal 
but also for the future of the field of international studies in India. 

I hope very much that all related parties including the Government of India 
and the Indian IS professional community would find the report and articles in 
this special issue useful. Realization of the vision outlined in the report and bridg- 
ing the gap between demand and supply, and between promise and reality, hinge 
on the commitment of all parties and an effective strategy to refine and implement 
the recommendations in the report. The task at hand is not simply a resource 
issue, though funding is a key consideration in implementing many of the sugges- 
tions. Equally important will be a commitment on the part of government agencies, 
university administrators, schools and departments, faculty, students and profes- 
sional associations to reform and upgrade IS in India. Such a commitment would 
go a long way towards strengthening the field of IS in India as well as enhancing 
the knowledge base for India’s international interaction and role. 


24 August 2009 Muthiah Alagappa 
Distinguished Senior Fellow 
East-West Center 


Strengthening International Studies in India: 
Vision and Recommendations* 


Muthiah Alagappa 





This report takes stock of the state of the field of international studies in India and recommends 
a vision and measures to strengthen the field and make it equal to those in leading institutions 
and programmes around the world. The ultimate goals of the measures recommended in the 
report are to: 


a. make India a leading centre of knowledge and education m international studies; 

b. produce a substantive pool of Indian scholars doing cutting-edge work that contributes to 
the production and accwmulation of knowledge; 

c. produce first-rate graduates to meet the demands and opportunities arising from the mod- 
erntzation and rise of India in a changing world; and 

d. ensure that Indian IS scholarship contributes to increasing the knowledge base on India’s 
international role as a responsible power fostering peace, security, good governance, 
economic development and resolution of a wide range of problems in its immediate region 
and the world. 


The vision, measures and strategies here would reform and build on existing institutions 
as well as create new ones by drawing on the best practices in leading institutions in India 
and other countries 


Keywords: Intemational ‘studies, IS, international relations, IR, vision, education, training, 
Government of India, Nehru, Singh, international studies association, ISA, Indian International 
Studies Association, IISA, Alagappe, research, India, indigenous, report, language traning, 
collaborahon 





The author is Distinguished Senior Fellow, East-West Center. E-mail: muthiah.alagappa@cast 
westcenter org 





“This report, originally published by the Lee Kuan Yew School of Public Policy, National University 
of Singapore, draws on discussion at a project workshop held in Singapore on 25-26 March 2009, 
which was co-sponsored by the Lee Kuan Yew School of Public Policy and the Center for Policy 
Research in New Delhi. It ıs based on subsequent interaction among project participants, their com- 
ments and suggestions on carlier drafts of the report, reviews and revision of papers presented at the 
Singapore workshop, as well as my own research and reflection. I would like to thank Kanti Bajpai, 
Sanjaya Baru, Rajesh Basrur, Shibashis Chatterjee, Rajen Harshe, Kishore Mahbubani, Siddharth 
Mallavarapu, Pratap Bhanu Mehta, Charles Morrison, T.V. Paul, Qin Yaqing, Narendra Sisodia and 
Thomas Volgy for their helpful comments and suggestions. As author of the report I take responsibility 
for its contents. 
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Introduction: 
The Rising Significance of International Studies 


The world, in particular Asia, is in the midst of dramatic change. Challenges, 
threats and opportunities in the contemporary world are fundamentally different 
from those of the immediate post-World War I and Cold War eras. In addition to 
traditional interstate problems, today’s highly interdependent world confronts many 
‘new’ challenges. These include the ongoing financial and economic crises, con- 
cerns over food security, energy security, climate change, pandemic outbreaks 
and cyber attacks, as well as threats of terrorism and the spread of weapons of 
mass destruction to non-state acfors. Contestations of identity and power arising 
from nation- and state-formation processes in many parts of the world, including 
Asia, pose another set of challenges. Many of these challenges require not only 
national but also transnational, regional and global solutions. The world is becom- 
ing more integrated. Globalization, with its positive and negative effects, is a 
reality. At the same time, regionalism continues to flourish and the national level 
remains paramount in policymaking. Despite its many challenges, the state con- 
tinues to be the key player in the domestic and international domains. The world 
is also witness to the emergence of new power centres and a gradual but funda- 
mental shift in the distribution of power among nations. 

Asia (defined broadly to include Northeast, Southeast, South and Central Asia) 
has emerged as an important centre and player in the unfolding story of regional- 
ization, globalization and change in the distribution of power. From a position of 
subordination during the Cold War, Asia has become a core world region with the 
potential to become the strategic and economic centre of the world in the twenty- 
first century (Alagappa 2008; Mahbubani 2008). China and India are modernizing, 
fast-rising powers seeking comprehensive strength and influence in the Asian 
region and in the world. Japan still has the world’s second (or third) largest econ- 
omy. It seeks an appropriate place and role in global and regional affairs. The par- 
ticipation of these and other Asian countries is essential to effectively address 
many global problems. The importance of China, India and Japan, and their roles 
in regional and global governance, are likely to increase. 

New challenges, problems, threats and opportunities combined with the growing 
salience of cooperation and institutions at the regional and global levels, as well 
as relatively peaceful strategic competition among major powers, highlight the 
importance of international studies (IS) as a field of study, which has been experi- 
encing increased student interest and a high rate of growth in recent years. New 
challenges and opportunities also emphasize the crucial need to re-conceptualize 
the field and to encourage and strengthen the study of international affairs. The 
United States and Europe have numerous prestigious, well-funded universities, 
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schools and programmes of IS.! Review and re-conceptualization of IS and its 
sub-fields, such as security and governance, as well as paradigmatic debates among 
competing theoretical schools, have been dominant features of academic discourse 
in these countries (Brown 2009; Ikenberry 2009). A disproportionate number of 
Asian students, scholars and practitioners are still drawn to these universities and 
schools. In Asia, China has been at the forefront in elevating the importance of IS 
as a field of study (Qin 2007, 2009). China has encouraged the study of IS by 
creating high-quality educational and research institutions and promoting profes- 
sional development. Regrettably, India, which had an early start, has fallen behind. 
According to one Indian scholar, IS in India may be in a state of crisis (Mattoo 
2009a). 


Purpose of this Report 


This report takes stock of the state of the field of IS in India and recommends 
measures and strategies to strengthen the field and make it equal to those in leading 
institutions and programmes around the world. The ultimate goals of the measures 
recommended in the report are to: 


a. make India a leading centre of knowledge and education in IS; 

b. produce a substantive pool of Indian scholars doing cutting-edge work that 
contributes to the production and accumulation of knowledge; 

c. produce first-rate graduates to meet demands and opportunities arising from 
the modernization and rise of India in a changing world; and 

d. to ensure that Indian IS scholarship contributes to increasing the know- 
ledge base on India’s role as a responsible power fostering peace, security, 

~good governance, economic development and resolution of a wide range of 

problems in its immediate region and the world. 


The measures and strategies recommended here would reform and build on 
existing institutions as well as create new ones by drawing on best practices in 
leading institutions in India and other countries. Before outlining a vision for IS 
in India, it will be useful to briefly survey the history of the field in India. 


International Studies in India: 
Brief History, Strengths and Weaknesses 


International studies enjoyed a favourable environment in India in the first couple 
of decades after independence in 1947 (Mattoo 2009a). Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 


' These institutions were developed mostly in the aftermath of World Wars I and II in response to 
crisis situations, with international peacs, security and governance as their pdmary concerns 
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sense of global history and his vision for India led to the creation of several institu- 
tions devoted to the study of international affairs, including the Indian Council 
for World Affairs (1943) and the Indian School of International Studies (ISIS), in 
1955. Housed initially in University of Delhi, ISIS became a deemed university 
in 1961.2 In 1970, it became part of the Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) bearing 
the name School of International Studies (SIS). Beginning in the 1950s, inter- 
national relations (IR) departments and area studies centres were set up in several 
other universities as well. The 1963 decision of the University Grants Commission 
(UGC) to provide assistance to selected universities for undertaking studies of 
countries and regions of concern to India led to a proliferation of area studies cen- 
tres (Sahni 2009). Nehru’s vision and UGC support led to a quantitative expansion 
of the number of institutions offering courses in IS at the undergraduate, master’s 
and doctorate levels. It is estimated that IS courses are taught in about 150 uni- 
versities, although the number of universities that offer graduate degree (M.A., 
M.Phil. and Ph.D.) programmes in JS is much smaller.’ 

Early beginning and quantitative expansion, however, were not accompanied 
by commensurate qualitative development Area studies centres appear to have 
sprouted without clear focus and direction. They did not become a meeting ground 
for insights from inquiries in different disciplines as envisaged by the UGC. Be- 
cause foreign language training has not been compulsory, many country and re- 
gional experts have little or no language expertise in their countries or regions of 
study (Sahni 2009). Presently there seems to be a proliferation of centres for peace 
and conflict studies. Only a few schools or centres focus on the study of IR and 
international law. Even fewer focus on the study of the political economy of India, 
the global political economy, energy and the environment, or regional and global 
governance. The conceptualization of IS in India has become skewed in favour of 
area studies and relational studies (bilateral relations between countries) (Sahni 
2009: Sharma 2009). ‘Guns and bombs’ also command attention, especially in 
the think tank community, but there are few substantive security/strategic studies 
degree or research programmes in Indian universities. 

By and large, IS academic programmes in India lack rigour. Specific issues 
and topics are discussed and debated, but serious ‘research programmes’, as the 
term is understood and practiced in.other countries and universities, is virtually 
nonexistent. Students are seldom asked to investigate and analyze research puzzles 
(Bajpai 2009). Few institutions offer theory and methodology courses. And those 


2 Deemed university is a status granted by the Government of India on the recommendation of the 
University Grants Commission, which us entrusted the responsibility of maintaming the standard of 
higher education ın India. The status of a deemed unrvernity enables antonomy in setting coursework 
and syllabi, and allows the institution to set its own guidelines for admissions, fees and instructions 
to students. 

3 Firm data on institutions that offer IS degrees and courses are not available. 
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that exist are frequently not well conceived or compulsory. There is little systematic 
Indian institutional or individual engagement with IS in other countries and regions 
(Paul 2009). Minimal participation in international professional associations and 
the limited number of publications by Indian scholars in high-quality international 
journals reflect these shortcomings (Basrur 2009). There has been no significant 
Indian contribution to IR scholarship comparable to that by Indian scholars in the 
disciplines of history and economics, by Latin American scholars on dependency 
theory, or by Southeast Asian scholars on the study of security and regionalism in 
developing countries.* 

Nehru’s international vision was instrumental in setting up certain key institu- 
tions, but his domination of foreign policy appears to have stifled the development 
of IS in India and skewed it towards justifying the policy of non-alignment, of 
which he was the chief Indian architect (Bajpai 2004). Even on non-alignment, 
although there were some significant scholarly writings explicating the principle 
and meaning of the concept and the rationale(s) for a policy of non-alignment 
(for example, Rana 1976), there has been no major substantive research programme 
or theoretical contribution by Indian scholars. Little sustained effort has been 
made to develop concepts and theories based on the post-colonial historical and 
diplomatic experience of India, its ongoing economic liberalization, modernization 
and rise as a power, or its long and vibrant multicultural and democratic heri- 
tage. Also lacking is any substantive effort to draw on India’s ancient classics or 
its pre-colonial experience. The state of affairs in Indian IS is well known and is 
covered in several articles in this special issue of International Studies (Bajpai 
2009; Basrur 2009; Mallavarapu 2009; Mattoo 2009b; Mohan 2009; Paul 2009; 
Sahni 2009; Sharma 2009). The obstacles to good IR work in India (neglect of 
theory and research puzzles, poor methodology skills, small and poorly-trained 
faculty, a weak professional milieu, resource limitations and others) are also well 
known (Bajpai 2009). Consequently, the problems and obstacles to strengthening 
IS and IR in India are not rehearsed here. It should be observed that some of the 
problems are embedded in and reflective of the larger crisis in Indian higher edu- 
cation (Mattoo 2009a). The National Knowledge Commission (NKC) has ad- 
dressed the causes and consequences of that crisis and proposed some remedial 
measures (NKC 2008). 

In contrast to the situation in India, IS as a field of study is experiencing a high 
degree of growth in many countries, including the United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, Singapore and especially China. Over the past two decades, 
both the quantity and the quality of IS programmes in China have surged (Qin 
2007). Contemporary interest and conceptualization of IS in China can be traced 
to that country’s opening up and modernization programme launched in 1978. 


t Ashis Nandy, Rajni Kothari, and a few other Indian scholars made important contnbutions in cn- 
hiquing Enlightenment, Modernity and the World Order in the 1960s and 1970s 
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Recognition of its policy relevance, growing awareness of the importance of know- 
ledge construction and increasing receptivity to Western and other scholarship 
appear to underlie the growth of IS in China. Schools and programmes in IS have 
been reinvigorated or established in prestigious central universities (including 
Peking University, Tsinghua University and Fudan University), as well as in re- 
gional and local universities. China has strong foreign language centres that are 
being further strengthened. A Chinese International Studies Association has been 
created. Housed in the China Foreign Affairs University, that association has been 
active in professional development and upgrading IS in China by encouraging 
interaction among Chinese institutions and scholars with their international 
counterparts. 

The number of Chinese scholars doing conceptual and theoretical IR work has 
increased dramatically (Qin 2007, 2009). The peaceful rise of China and Chinese 
participation in regional and global governance as a responsible stakeholder inform 
IR and more broadly IS research programmes in China. An ongoing effort translates 
select Western IR classics and important contemporary works into Mandarin. In 
addition, Chinese scholars are making a concerted effort to reclaim Chinese trad- 
itions and classical thought to develop a Chinese school of IR (Qin 2009). Chinese 
think tanks have become an important source of deep analysis and alternative 
viewpoints for the Chinese policy establishment. Certainly there are weaknesses 
(the effort to develop a single Chinese school of IR theory, for example, may be 
misplaced and in any case has made little headway), and not all efforts will succeed 
or have the desired effects. Nevertheless, they are indicative of the seriousness 
attached by Chinese academia and the Chinese government to developing the 
field of IS in that country. 

Like China, India is changing. It is now increasingly recognized as a rising 
power that is seeking a proper place and role in regional and global affairs. As the 
threat of international terrorism and the ongoing economic and financial crises 
demonstrate, India is deeply affected by international developments. Unlike in 
earlier periods, much is at stake for contemporary India, which is fast integrating 
itself into the international system. India has a major interest in shaping regional 
and global affairs. It is crucial for various branches of government, the private 
sector, academia, the media and citizens to have a good understanding of the 
changing world and its complexities. The state of the field of IS is of great conse- 
quence in this context. It is an important and opportune time to review the state of 
the field in India, identify strengths and weaknesses, posit a vision for making 
India a leader in IS, initiate programmes and measures to realize that vision and 
put IS in India on a firm and steady upward trajectory. That is the purpose of this 
report. Such an exercise will support the ongoing effort of the Government of 
India under the leadership of Prime Minister Manmohan Singh to reform and 
strengthen the higher education system in the country. 
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India should be home to world-class schools, research institutions, think tanks 
and programmes in international studies by 2025. When that is achieved, centres 
of excellence in IS, including strong foreign language programmes, will exist in 
all regions of India. Leading national and international scholars doing cutting- 
edge research and teaching will staff these schools, research institutions and pro- 
grammes. Indian schools and programmes will offer joint degree programmes 
with prestigious institutions in the United States, Asia (China, Japan, South Korea, 
Singapore and others) and Europe. Indian academia will be a vibrant community 
that actively partakes in the production and accumulation of knowledge in the 
field of IS and in shaping international scholarly debates. Leading IS journals 
will be published in India, and Indian scholars will occupy influential positions in 
international associations, committees and publishing. 

The Indian student body will be highly competitive and broadly educated with 
the required analytical and methodological skills to meet demands in a wide range 
of government ministries and agencies, educational and research institutions, think 
tanks, national and international private sectors, civil society organizations, print 
and electronic media and international organizations. The bulk of the student body 
in IS will terminate with a master’s degree. A small but substantive number will 
enrol in rigorous Ph.D. programmes in pursuit of careers at academic and research 
institutions. The student body will be empowered to organize research groups, 
associations and conventions, as well as run journals and other publications. About 
20 per cent of the student body will be international, drawn from all of Asia and 
the rest of the world. 

Libraries will be well-resourced with faculty and students having ready access 
to leading journals and electronic databases and sources. A strong professional 
environment underpinned by active professional associations and several high- 
quality peer-reviewed journals will advance knowledge and foster professional 
development. 

Although the vision outlined above may appear ambitious, it is possible to 
realize it in the stipulated time frame. Doing so will require a substantial initiative 
and resource commitment on the part of the Indian government. Equally important 
will be a mindset that is open to change and the promotion of excellence, as well 
as a deep commitment on the part of relevant government agencies, university 
administrators, schools and departments, faculty, students, research institutes and 
professional associations to strengthen IS in India. The private sector should take 
a leading role as well. An India International Studies Foundation, funded initially 
through public and private sector funds, could also play a catalytic role. 

The realization of the 2025 vision will require a set of actionable goals and 
products, as well as a strategy that builds on existing institutions and practices 
and that is open to charting new paths by drawing on knowledge and best practices 
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from around the world. This report outlines a set of measures to realize the vision, 
but it is not a rigid master plan. Some measures are directly actionable; others 
will require contextualization and further development. 


Reorienting International Studies 
Defining the Field 


International studies (IS) is a broad field encompassing several disciplines and 
sub-disciplines (among them, IR, comparative politics, international political econ- 
omy, international economics, international business, international law, world 
history and geography). Concerned with international and transnational interaction 
among states and non-state organizations and groups, IS usually comprises a wide 
range of programmes (dealing with issues and problems at the national, inter- 
national and global levels) that have no single departmental home. As a field of 
study, IS does not fall within traditional disciplinary parameters. It is eclectic in 
theoretical approaches and methodology, although it leans heavily in the direction 
of political science. The field of IS is viewed in some quarters as a weak or ‘soft’ 
field of study because of its breadth of coverage and lack of a disciplinary core. 

IS in India suffers an identity crisis of its own stemming largely from its con- 
flation with IR, area studies and relational studies. IR is a sub-discipline of political 
science, along with comparative politics and political economy. IR is also an 
important sub-field of IS but on its own does not constitute that field. However, 
because of its centrality to the field, basic competence in IR should be made com- 
pulsory to obtain a post-graduate degree in IS. As will be discussed later in this 
section, the teaching of IR in Indian universities and schools should be reconceived 
and made more rigorous by emphasizing theory, research puzzles, methodological 
skills and analysis. 

Area studies programmes focus on a particular country or region covering a 
broad terrain that embraces many disciplines. Area studies is not a discipline like 
political science or economics or a sub-discipline like international relations. On 
its own, it does not have distinct theoretical perspectives or methodology. These 
are drawn from relevant disciplines. Thus concentration in area studies alone 
should not lead to an IS degree.’ Nevertheless country and regional specialization 
is important. It should be possible for students interested in a specific country or 
region to offer area studies as one of the two or three sub-fields required for a 
post-graduate degree in IS. However, it should be compulsory for students offering 
area studies as a sub-field to choose a relevant discipline or sub-discipline based 


* At the School of International Studies in JNU, post-graduate degrees ın international studies 
with concentration in area studies and relational studies greatly outnumber those in functional studies 
(Sharma 2009). 
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sub-field as well. For example, in addition to the area studies sub-field, a student 
interested in studying the international relations of Southeast Asia should be re- 
quired to choose the IR theory or international economics sub-field. Likewise it 
must be compulsory for a student interested in studying government and politics 
of the United States to choose the comparative politics sub-field. The discipline- 
based sub-fields (such as international economics, IR and comparative politics) 
will provide the conceptual, theoretical and methodological foundations, as well 
as the research skills to undertake the proposed study of a particular region or 
country. 

IS in India should be conceived broadly to reflect the circumstances of an 
ascending and modernizing India in a changing and increasingly complex, 
knowledge-driven global world (Harshe 2009). Programmes of IS should be broad 
and capable of adapting to changing circumstances. At the same time, they should 
have depth, rigour and a compulsory disciplinary core. Typically the field of IS in 
India would cover several sub-fields, including Indian history, politics, economics 
and foreign policy; IR theory; public policy, including foreign policy; international 
security and strategic studies; international economics and finance; international 
political economy; international business; international law and organization; global 
issues and governance and area studies. 

Existing IS programmes already include several of these sub-fields although 
some like IR theory and area studies require strengthening and reorientation. Some 
sub-fields like Indian history, politics, economics and foreign policy and inter- 
national political economy exist only in a few institutions. These are often imple- 
mented in a rudimentary fashion or are woefully weak. They need to be developed. 
Some sub-fields exist in non-IS programmes. Arrangements should be made to 
connect relevant programmes across departments. Typically, course offerings in 
a sub-field must be numerous and broad enough to facilitate the development of 
core competence in that sub-field as well as specialization in a relevant issue- 
area. Development of core competence in a sub-field would require one or two 
compulsory courses (core courses). Specialization in an issue-area in that sub- 
field would require several elective courses. 

Because the field of IS encompasses several disciplines and sub-disciplines, a 
vibrant and rigorous IS programme should actively engage and interact with facul- 
ties and programmes in relevant disciplinary departments. 


IS Degrees, Schools and Programmes 


IS may be pursued at the undergraduate and post-graduate levels. Although the 
value of a bachelor’s degree in IS is beyond the scope of this report, IS courses 
should be included in relevant undergraduate degree programmes to stimulate 
interest and more advanced study in that field. The inclusion of IS courses at the 
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undergraduate level could be part of a broader review of the content and rigour of 
undergraduate degree programmes. 

Indian universities (along with universities in most other countries) offer degrees 
in IS at the post-graduate level, including MLA., M.Phil. and Ph.D. degrees. The 
two-year M.A. degree in IS should be viewed as a professional degree that would 
lead to employment in a wide range of occupations (in government, media, finance, 
business, international organizations, civil society organizations and so forth).° 
Most students in IS will terminate studies with an M.A. degree. The M.Phil. and 
Ph.D. degrees should be for those seeking careers at academic and research insti- 
tutions. A clear curricular distinction should be made between the M.A. degree 
and the more research-oriented degrees. 

All three degree programmes in Indian universities should be made more de- 
manding in academic content and in the requirements for successful completion. 
To obtain an M.A. degree in IS, students should successfully complete the compet- 
ence requirements in at least two (preferably three) sub-fields, one of which should 
be based in a discipline or sub-discipline (such as IR, comparative politics, inter- 
national law, or international economics). The requirement of two (preferably 
three) sub-fields for the M.A. degree would provide breadth while the compulsory 
requirement of a discipline-based sub-field would provide conceptual, theoretical 
and methodological foundations for the degree programme. Irrespective of the 
sub-fields selected, all students for the M.A. degree should be required to demon- 
strate basic competence in IR theory. Those who choose area studies as one of the 
required sub-fields should be required to demonstrate working fluency (oral and 
written) in a relevant foreign language. 

The academic content and requirements for the M.Phil. and Ph.D. programmes, 
including core competence, analytical sharpness and research output, should be 
much higher and more demanding. The Ph.D. degree programme should have 
three components—a minimum number of required courses, including theory and 
method, to achieve competence in the required number of sub-fields; a compre- 
hensive examination (written and oral) to demonstrate competence and integration 
of knowledge; and a thesis (dissertation) that investigates a research puzzle, tests 
propositions, advances new knowledge, or provides a new interpretation or under- 
standing of significant issues or problems. Ph.D. dissertations should be of suf- 
ficient quality for development into a book or a series of articles for publication 
in peer-reviewed journals. Depth in knowledge, methodology and analytical rigour 
are crucial at the Ph.D. level. Those seeking to specialize in a country or region 
should be required to demonstrate professional fluency in a relevant foreign 
language. 

All three degree programmes may be pursued at schools expressly devoted to 
IS or in such programmes located within disciplinary departments. In light of the 


-§ One-year M.A. degree programmes should be primarily for mid-career professionals. 
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proposed broad conception of IS, it may be cost effective and beneficial to students 
and faculty for schools of IS to focus on the M.A. degree. The more specialized 
Ph.D. programme may be pursued equally effectively within IS schools or in 
departments of political science (or other relevant disciplines). The latter may be 
a preferable option for those seeking a discipline-based Ph.D. degree. 

Except in situations where a separate school exists, IS programmes should be 
integrated into political science departments. Such integration would increase 
rigour and synergy, strengthening both the IS programme and the political science 
department. Integrating IS programmes into political science departments should 
not be a barrier to a strong IS programme or limit students’ course enrolment in 
other departments. IS programmes must actively engage other relevant discip- 
lines, including history, geography, economics and law. As observed earlier, cross- 
disciplinary engagement (through cross registration of courses and students, joint 
faculty appointments, funding for research collaboration, etc.) is a crucial com- 
ponent of vibrant IS programmes. It affords students a broader selection of courses, 
widens their perspective and increases their employment opportunities. Synergy, 
quality and opportunity should be the watchwords. 


Strengthening IR Theory Teaching and Research Skills 


Theory is vital for the production and accumulation of knowledge in any field. 
Regrettably, IR theory teaching and research skills have commanded little attention 
in India, and there is only a very small pool of trained Indian faculty who understand 
the role of theory in IR. Consequently few schools and programmes offer well- 
conceived IR theory courses (Bajpai 2009; Sharma 2009). Measures to strengthen 
IR theory teaching and research should focus on developing a strong faculty, re- 
cruiting international faculty, developing indigenous research programmes, making 
IR theory courses challenging and compulsory, facilitating ready access to the 
best literature and upgrading journals and other publications. 


1. Strong Faculty. A strong faculty is a basic requirement to strengthen IR 
teaching and research. To this end India should develop a significant cadre 
of well-trained Ph.Ds who can teach IR theory in undergraduate as well as 
M.A., M.Phil. and Ph.D. degree programmes. A key long-term step towards 
achieving this goal would be to provide national merit scholarships to highly 
qualified students to pursue Ph.D. programmes in IR in leading universities 
abroad with the condition that they return to teaching positions in Indian 
universities (or to research positions in Indian research institutes and think 
tanks). Measures should also be taken to improve the quality of existing 
faculty. These are discussed in the section on professional development 
later in this article. 

2. International Faculty. A serious effort must be made to recruit well-trained 
international faculty (especially non-resident Indian scholars) and to develop 
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exchange programmes with leading universities in selected countries. Prime 
Minister Manmohan Singh has supported an initiative to recruit qualified 
non-resident Indians (NRIs) to work in technology fields in India; a similar 
effort could be made to recruit qualified NRI scholars in the social sciences 
to work in Indian universities and research institutes. Ideally, these scholars 
will help train Indian students and scholars, as well as set up research and 
training programmes. In addition to helping meet immediate needs, the re- 
cruitment of international faculty would connect and internationalize Indian 
IS programmes. 

3. Indigenous Research Programmes. IR scholarship in India should be 
receptive to theories developed elsewhere. However, teaching and research 
of IR theory in India should not be an entirely received discourse. Indian 
scholars should subject broad theoretical claims to scrutiny in the Indian 
context and modify or develop new theories and paradigms. Indian IR 
scholars should make a concerted effort to develop strong research pro- 
grammes that raise India-situated puzzles and issues for investigation, and 
that have the potential to enrich or modify existing IR concepts and theories, 
as well as develop new ones. Strong research programmes stimulate theor- 
etically grounded analytical inquiries. To be successful, however, a research 
programme requires sustained intellectual inquiry by a critical mass of 
scholars and students to further develop the premises and claims of the pro- 
gramme as well as to solve conceptual, theoretical and empirical puzzles, 
test propositions and so forth. 

4. Challenging and Compulsory Course Requirements. A survey course in IR 
theory and methods (one or two semesters long) should be made compulsory 
for all M.A. candidates. Core competence in the IR theory sub-field should 
be required for M.Phil. and Ph.D. degrees with a specialization in IR. This 
would require schools offering M.Phil. and Ph.D. degrees to offer IR theory 
courses in sufficient numbers and depth to constitute a sub-field. Course 
content, class participation, research requirements and examinations for these 
degrees should emphasize IR theory and methods. 

5. Access to Best Literature. Students must read and be taught from the best 
literature in the field. All leading journals and books should be readily avail- 
able for students and staff through a university library system. This requires 
well-resourced, inter-connected and organized libraries. 

6. Translation and Competence in the English Language. Access to the best 
literature would also require a substantial effort on the part of Indian scholars 
to translate classical and leading contemporary works into Indian languages. 
Although useful and necessary, translation 1s a costly exercise that cannot 
keep pace with the production of new knowledge. Thus, it is imperative to 
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strengthen competence in the English language as well. Those seeking to 
specialize in IR must become fluent in English (reading, comprehension 
and writing). 

7. Upgrading Journals and Other Publications. The publishing of peer- 
reviewed work in Indian and international journals and book publishing 
houses is another measure to strengthen IR theory teaching and research. 
Scholars and post-graduate students should be encouraged to submit their 
work to peer-reviewed publications. For this to be practical, however, a 
sufficient number of high-quality journals must exist. This is currently not 
the case. The few Indian IS journals that exist are uneven in quality and are 
published irregularly (Basrur 2009; Sharma 2009). A serious effort should 
be made to strengthen existing journals such as International Studies, South 
Asia Survey and Strategic Analysis. The proposed Indian International Stud- 
ies Association (IISA) (on its own or in conjunction with universities that 
have strong IS programmes) could establish one or two new journals. Lead- 
ing Indian, non-resident Indian and non-Indian scholars should be invited 
to serve on the editorial boards of these journals. Autonomy and sustained 
high quality through strict peer review are key to a good reputation, which, 
once established, feeds on itself. 

Several highly reputed publishing houses in the West have already set up 
India branches, and the door should remain open for additional ones. Through 
incentives, these and Indian publishing houses should be encouraged to 
publish Indian editions of important works published first elsewhere, as 
well as more IS and IR works by Indian scholars. 


Reorienting Area Study Centres 


In light of the proposed recasting of requirements for a post-graduate degree in 
[S, area studies centres should be viewed primarily as a research home for scholars 
and students interested in a particular country or region. These centres would 
have no teaching responsibility. Country- and region-specific courses should be 
offered in discipline-based departments such as political science, anthropology, 
history and economics. Area studies centres cannot be expected to offer such a 
broad range of courses with any degree of proficiency. For them to be effective 
research hubs, area study centres and programmes should be linked to relevant 
disciplinary departments (through joint faculty appointments and research fellow- 
ships, for example) and to language centres to create synergy among them. A stu- 
dent interested in China, for example, would take courses in an IS school or in 
one or more discipline-based departments, and study the Chinese language in a 
language centre. He/she might be affiliated with a China study centre or East Asia 
programme in that university to foster his/her research through interaction with 
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other scholars and students interested in that country or region. Because they 
would offer no courses, area study centres would have minimal staff (possibly a 
director, a few support staff, some joint appointments and research fellows). 

The suggested reorientation of area study centres—from teaching institutions 
to research hubs to produce strong country and regional experts—would require 
a review of all existing government-funded area studies centres. The primary 
goal of that review should be to develop a few research-oriented centres of excel- 
lence focused on specific countries or regions of growing salience to India. This 
Inight mean relocating, merging or eliminating some existing centres. The review 
and outcome should be demand driven. The creation of new area studies centres 
should pass the stringent requirement of relevance and synergy with other pro- 
grammes in an institution. For example, establishing a Japan study centre in a 
university should meet at least three criteria—relevant departments must offer a 
sufficient number of courses on or related to Japan to constitute a core sub-field; 
faculty must be interested in research on Japan; and instruction in the Japanese 
language must be available in or near the university or through a national or re- 
gional system. Universities with private funding should be encouraged to be part 
of the review and think along these lines in creating new area study centres. Area 
studies centres should become vibrant research hubs. 

The suggestion in this report departs radically from the current orientation of 
area studies centres and UGC practice. However, such a reorientation is crucial to 
correct present shortcomings and reinvigorate IS in India. 


Creating World-Class Institutions and Programmes 


Contemporary India is home to leading institutions of learning for students entering 
the professions of medicine and engineering and the natural sciences. An open, 
democratic and rising India must be home to world-class departments and schools 
in the social sciences as well. For a number of reasons (cultural, systemic and 
institutional) the social sciences have been undervalued in India (Paul 2009). 
This cannot continue. Excellence in the social sciences is not merely a nice thing 
to have but essential for a rising India that seeks regional and global influence. 
Excellence in IS is especially crucial. The following measures will help India 
move towards the establishment of world-class institutions and programmes 
in IS. 


Building on Existing Schools 
The logical first step is to bujld on existing schools of IS in India. One or two 


schools (such as the School of International Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
or the Department of International Relations at Jadavpur University) should be 
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targeted for restructuring and development (to make them comparable to, for 
example, the Woodrow Wilson School of International Studies at Princeton Uni- 
versity, the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University, or the 
London School of Economics and Politics). Their primary purpose would be to 
educate students at the master’s level, but they would also have small, rigorous 


Ph.D. programmes. 
Creating New Schools 


It may be an opportune time to create one or two new schools of international 
studies in other regions of the country as well. Preferably, the new schools would 
focus on areas not well covered by existing ones. Agreement should be reached 
among existing and new schools to identify sub-fields in which each would build 
strength. Although more costly, the setting up of new schools would avoid problems 
associated with transforming existing institutions. In this connection, space must 
be available for privately funded institutions. The private sector should be encour- 
aged to start a school of international studies focused primarily on international 
economics, international finance and international business. Through public- 
private partnerships, the private sector could also invest in linking existing schools 
and programmes in IS with leading business and law schools in the country to 
develop joint degree programmes. 


Strengthening Existing Ph.D. Programmes 


Vibrant IS and political science departments in existing central and state uni- 
versities should be targeted to build strong Ph.D. programmes. Emphasis and 
specialization would vary with the strength and interest of faculty and courses 
offerings in specific departments. Not all departments need to offer the Ph.D. 
degree in all sub-fields. Departments should be encouraged to specialize and build 
a reputation in select sub-disciplines, issue areas and countries or regions. 


A National Defence University 


A national defence university (NDU) should be established soon. The Indian gov- 
ernment has accepted a proposal to this effect (Baru 2009). Successful imple- 
mentation could fill a void and provide a much needed stimulus to the development 
of security and strategic studies in India. Its succeas would hinge, to a considerable 
degree on—institutional autonomy; an administrative structure and an intellectual 
environment that is conducive to open and free inquiry from different theoretical 
perspectives; a broad definition of security that goes beyond traditional security 
and straight strategic studies; and the recruitment of well-trained scholars to fill 
leadership and staff positions. The NDU should not be solely a teaching institution. 
It should have strong research centres as well. There are many models of NDUs. 
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Those in China, Japan, United States and the United Kingdom, for example, differ 
significantly from one another. India should decide on the purpose of its NDU 
and develop a university that meets its specific needs. 


Language Training Centres and Programmes 


The effort to build strong IS schools and programmes should be complemented, 
as necessary, by the development of relevant language training centres and pro- 
grammes. To be regarded as a country or region expert, a scholar must be competent 
in a relevant foreign language. Language training must be made compulsory for 
all those specializing in a country or region. Programmes, facilities and support 
to realize competence in key foreign languages should be developed. 

In light of India’s size, the country should have two or three strong language 
centres providing basic and advanced training in key foreign languages. These 
can be built on existing centres or programmes in universities or developed anew. 
Because setting up well-equipped and well-staffed language centres would take 
time, language training should also be provided through intensive summer pro- 
grammes in universities with suitable facilities. Intensive summer programmes 
could be organized more quickly and should be pursued in an earnest manner. 

Foreign languages of importance for India include English, Chinese, Japanese, 
Urdu, Korean, German, French, Russian, Spanish, Arabic, Bahasa Indonesia, 
Sinhala, Nepali, Parsi and Swahili. Clearly, some are more important than others 
and the country’s needs should be prioritized. Where demand for a particular lan- 
guage is limited and providing training in that language is not financially feasible, 
a small number of scholars could be trained in foreign institutions in countries 
where the language is spoken. 

Funding should be available for students and scholars to conduct their research 
and language training in the countries that are relevant to their studies. 


Professional Development 


Success in umplementing the institutional and professional initiatives proposed in 
this report hinges on a strong faculty and a dynamic and empowered student body. 
National educational authorities, universities and professional associations should 
take sustained measures to upgrade the expertise and capability of faculty and 
students through challenging requirements, incentives and opportunities. 


Faculty Development 
Some measures to strengthen faculty were discussed previously in ‘Strengthening 


IR Theory Teaching and Research Skills’. Additional measures are set out in this 
section. Not all these measures are new. Several already exist but require further 
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development and reinvigoration. Faculty development is primarily the responsi- 
bility of universities but also of the UGC and professional associations. 


1. Training and Refresher Courses. All young and mid-career faculties should 
be required to undergo training and refresher courses every three or four 
years. Career advancement should be linked to successful participation in 
relevant courses. Refresher and training courses should focus on theory, 
methodology, research skills, selected substantive issues or topics, writing 
for peer-reviewed journals, writing research proposals and grant applications, 
developing research puzzles and programmes and curriculum development. 
Refresher courses are not new. The UGC has conducted such courses but 
they lack rigour and follow-up. They have also been infrequent. Regularly 
and compulsory courses with challenging content taught by leading experts 
will make refresher courses both beneficial and attractive. 

The ISA or a consortium of regional universities can best organize these 
courses. Right now there are few scholars in India who can Jead and teach 
such courses, so international faculty will need to be recruited. This will 
not be easy. Leading IS scholars in the Indian diaspora should be invited to 
play a major role in this effort. . 

Leading IS and IR scholars in the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, Singapore and other countries should be encouraged to set up 
professional associations to upgrade IS in India with particular focus on 
refresher and training courses. A similar effort launched in the 1990s by 
interested Western scholars contributed significantly to the invigoration of 
IS in China and Vietnam. 

2. Participation in National and International Conferences and Workshops. 
Each faculty member should be required to present at least one ‘new’ research 
paper every other year at a national or international conference and to sub- 
sequently rework the paper for publication in a peer-reviewed journal. Travel 
grants must be readily available at the university level to facilitate this 
activity. Approval of participation along with the necessary funds should 
be automatic as long as they are in accordance with previously set minimal 
rules and regulations. 

3. Sabbatical Leave. Faculty should be allowed periodic sabbatical leave to 
pursue their research interests. Those taking sabbatical leave should be re- 
quired to produce substantial works, which should be considered as part of 
their periodic evaluation. 

4. Link Career Advancement to publications and citations, especially in peer- 
reviewed journals. In consultation with universities, the proposed IISA 
should draw up a list of highly regarded national and international journals. 
Scholars should be encouraged to publish in these peer-reviewed journals 
and be rewarded accordingly. 
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5. Feedback. A system should be instituted to regularly evaluate individual 


faculty performance, courses and programmes. Periodic faculty evaluation 
could be more in-depth and linked to career advancement. 


. Peer Review. All activities (curriculum development, publications and exam- 


inations) and career advancement (for senior and junior scholars) should be 
subject to strict peer review, which must become an accepted norm in Indian 
academic life. 


Student Development 


Students are the life-blood of any teaching institution. They should be challenged 
academically and afforded ample opportunities to develop their potential through 
participation in the intellectual and organizational life of IS programmes. The en- 
suing paragraphs suggest some ways to facilitate these goals. 


i: 


Challenging Coursework. As recommended earlier, the requirement for a 
post-graduate degree in IS should be made more demanding. In addition 
candidates for M.Phil. and Ph.D. degrees should be required to develop and 
investigate theory-informed research puzzles or issues, write research pro- 
posals and write book reviews for publication in journals. Active student 
participation in seminar discussions should also be required. Student evalu- 
ation should be based on multiple criteria, including class participation, re- 
search papers, examinations, publications and professional contribution. 


. Participation in Regional and National Conferences. Students should be 


encouraged to present papers at conferences and travel and research support 
should be readily available. Exceptional students should receive funding to 
participate in relevant international meetings. 


_ Student Membership and Participation in the IISA. The proposed IISA could 


be a vehicle for students to organize an annual conference on IS, which 
should be financially supported by the relevant national education authority. 
With the involvement of faculty advisors and discussants, such a conference 
would give students an opportunity to present their work, meet students 
from other universities, develop networks and hone their organizational 
and intellectual skills. 


_ Intellectual Leadership. Students should be encouraged to lead research 


groups and organize seminars and presentations in their departments. Faculty 
should be involved in advisory and minimal supervisory roles only. 


. Teaching and Research Assistantships. Opportunities must exist for a sub- 


stantial number of students to be hired as teaching and research assistants, 
and for students to co-author articles with faculty members. 
Student-managed Journals. Student groups should be encouraged and sup- 
ported to run high-quality journals on IS. 
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1. Access to Reading and Research Material. As observed earlier, students 
must read and be taught from the best literature in the field. Leading journals, 
influential books and selected primary source materials should be readily 
available to students and staff. Libraries must be adequately resourced to 
purchase and make these available. : 

8. Student Feedback. Student feedback should form a significant component 
of faculty, course and programme evaluation. 


Professional Associations 


Vibrant international studies associations are critical for the development of a 
strong professional environment and to foster professional development. Profes- 
sional associations can also contribute to advancing the agenda set out in this 
report by providing professional advice, engaging in advocacy and monitoring 
progress. Unfortunately, India still does not have national, regional, or state-level 
international studies associations. The few attempts to form a national association 
have failed. The formation and vibrancy of associations for international studies 
at various levels (federal, regional, state) and in relevant sub-fields are the respon- 
sibility of academia, not the government, although the latter could provide seed 
funding. 


An Indian International Studies Association 


It is essential to move forward quickly in establishing an IISA, which would be 
helpful in: 


a. advancing the study of IS and IR through strong research programmes, regu- 
lar professional meetings, networks among scholars and students, awards 
and scholarships, domestic and international exchanges, peer-reviewed 
journals, student-run journals, curriculum development and portals and 
databases; 

b. facilitating professional development of Indian scholars and students in the 
field of IS; and 

c. developing links with ISAs in other countries, especially with those in the 
United States, China, Japan and Europe. 


The following guidelines may be useful in the formation and operation of the 
proposed HSA. 


a. Membership. All Indian scholars and students in universities, research insti- 


tutes and think tanks, as well as government officials and media persons in 
India and abroad, should be eligible for membership. Foreign scholars, 
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diplomats and journalists resident in India as well as non-resident Indians 
should also be eligible for membership. 


. Office holders. They should be drawn from the academic community 


throughout India with some non-resident Indian participation. Provision 
should be made for elected regional representation on the governance 
council(s). Clear term-limits and a system of rotation should exist. 


. Independence. The IISA should be incorporated as a stand-alone institution 


not permanently affiliated with any university or institution. It could be 
hosted for a term in a selected institution, but the host institution should 
rotate on a regular basis. 


. Seed funding. Government, corporations and foundations should be ap- 


proached for an endowment grant and for funds to cover operating expenses 
for the first five years. Thereafter, the ISA should become self-supporting, 
relying on returns from investments, support from foundations and corpor- 
ations and membership dues. 


. Freedom of association and speech. The founding charter for the ISA should 


guarantee freedom of speech and association for its members. 


. Regional and functional chapters. The charter of the IISA should include 


provision for functional and regional chapters/associations. Each association 
must have ample space for development. Rigid hierarchy and control should 
be avoided. 


A small pro tem committee should be formed to draft a charter and explore the 
incorporation of the IISA as a stand-alone institution. That committee or sub- 
committees should also be tasked to: 


a. 


b. 


solicit endowment funds and operating expenses for the first five years; 
explore the possibility of organizing an IISA annual convention in 2011; 
and 


. initiate a process for building a database and an informal network of IS 


scholars in India and abroad. 


Concurrently, an initiative should be launched to increase the international ex- 
posure and interaction of Indian IS scholars through membership in the premier 
International Studies Association (ISA) in the United States.” In addition to facili- 
tating participation in its prestigious annual convention, which attracts over 4,000 


7 Since the Singapore workshop in March 2009, a small step in this direction has been imitated. 
With the support of the Trehan Foundation, 100 scholars ın universities and think tanks from all over 
India have been enrolled in a three-year memberahip in the ISA. In addition, the SIS at JNU is ea 
rolhng 50 members of its staff in a three-year ISA membership. These efforts should be sustained 
and broadened. 
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American and international scholars, and in numerous other professional meetings, 
ISA members have access to six high-quality, peer-reviewed journals. Existing 
schools and departments of IS in India should propose panels for the 2011 and 
2012 ISA annual conventions. 


International Links 


As India liberalizes and modemnizes, and as it becomes further integrated into the 
global system, the field of IS in India will gain from joining the global mainstream 
(Paul 2009). Connecting Indian scholars, students and institutions with their coun- 
terparts in other countries should be facilitated through: 


a. individual and institutional membership in international and global associa- 
tions including the ISA based in the United States, the European Consortium 
of Political Research (ECPR), the World International Studies Committee 
(WISC) and the Asian Politics and International Studies Association 
(APISA). Membership in WISC will lend significant credibility and provide 
ready connections to nearly all national and regional international studies 
associations in the world; 

b. the affiliation of Indian schools of international studies with associations of 
professional schools in international studies in other countries such as the 
Association of Professional Schools of International Affairs (APSIA); 

c. liberal recruitment of leading international faculty, irrespective of 
nationality; 

d. links with intellectuals and donors in the Indian diaspora; 

. a substantial faculty and student exchange programme with foreign 

universities; 

f. joint degree and non-degree programmes with foreign universities and 

institutions; 

access to international journals, libraries and databases; 

publication by Indian scholars in high-quality international journals; and 

i. research and travel grants to faculty and students to participate in professional 

meetings overseas. 


© 


p 


Creating World-Class Research Institutes and Think Tanks 


Research institutes and think tanks are an integral part of the architecture of inter- 
national studies.* By supporting innovative research, research institutes can play 


3 There are many types of research institutes and think tanks In this report, I use the term ‘research 
institutes’ to mean orgamzations that straddle scademia and the policy world. They may be located in 
or outside universities. Their primary role 1s research-based analysıs of mid- to long-range policy- 
relevant issues and problems. The output of research mstitutes can contribute to academic inquiry 
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a vanguard role in pursuing new ideas, concepts and strategies, as well as new 
solutions to old problems. In the 1950s and 1960s, for example, the RAND Corpor- 
ation in the United States was in the forefront of innovative research in the then 
new field of nuclear weapons, especially on the theory and strategy of deterrence. 
Research institutes and think tanks can also play important public information 
and policy roles in a democratic society such as India. Jn their early years, the 
Centre for Policy Research (CPR) and the Institute for Defence Studies and Ana- 
lyses (IDSA) in New Delhi built a reputation for providing sound policy advice. 
IDSA came to be respected by officials dnd leaders across the political spectrum 
for its independent thinking (Mohan 2009). Over time, both the CPR and the 
IDSA appear to have declined in influence. Effort is now under way to rebuild 
these institutions under new leadership. 

With a few exceptions, the present crop of foreign policy and security research 
institutes and think tanks is noticeable by its marginal position or near total absence 
from the information and public policy sphere (Baru 2009; Mohan 2009). Eco- 
nomic research institutes have fared better than those in the foreign and security 
policy domains (Baru 2009). Often government funded and/or staffed by retired 
diplomats and military officers, the foreign and security policy institutions have 
by and large followed the government line rather than providing deep analysis of 
policy alternatives. The interests and priorities of funders appear to have been 
limiting factors for institutions financed by private sector companies. 

Looking forward, it is necessary to strengthen existing institutions (like CPR 
and IDSA) and create new ones to discharge their public information and policy 
roles. In the long run the goal should be to build several prestigious institutions 
comparable to the US-based Brookings Institution and Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, or the UK-based Institute for International and Strategic Stud- 
ies (IISS).? The intent would not be to replicate Western institutions in India. 
In fact, the considerable influence of think tanks in the United States may be uni- 
que to that country. Nevertheless, as demonstrated by the early experience of 
CPR and IDSA and the contemporary role of certain economic research institutes 
(such as the National Council of Applied Economic Research and the Indian Coun- 
cil for Research in International Economic Relations), space is available in India 
for sound policy-relevant work outside the government. Indian foreign and security 


and knowledge accumulation as well es inform public opinion and policy formulanon. Think tanks 
have a much shorter time horizon and more explicit public information and policy functions Through 
short reports, policy briefs, opinion columns, participation in policy seminars and public presentations, 
they seck to inform the populace and policy makers and support or alter specific policies. Although 
not always possible, a distinction between research institutes and think tanks can help channel resources 
in desired directions. 

? Some Asian think tanks to look at mchude the Chinese Institute for Contemporary International 
Relations (CICIR) and the Institute of Defence and Strategic Studies (DSS) m Singapore. 
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policy research institutes and think tanks should capture and expand this space 
through innovative, high-quality work and interaction with policymaking agencies, 
the media and relevant NGOs and international organizations. Their focus should 
be on developing innovative research agendas, building institutional expertise 
and capacity, developing strong databases, upgrading publication programmes 
and disseminating timely policy analyses to relevant audiences. 


Developing Research Agendas 


The choice and development of study programmes in research institutes and think 
tanks must be driven by contemporary as well as future demands in the market 
place. Research agendas should anticipate and address critical issues in the security 
of India and India’s international roles and interactions. Research institutes should 
focus on topics that lend themselves to deep analysis over time, a luxury that 18 
usually not available to public officials working under time constraints. Research 
agendas should be subject to periodic review with the goal of remaining current 
and relevant. Depth should be preferred to breadth in developing a research agenda 
and building capacity. 


Building Capacity 


Many existing foreign and security policy research institutes and think tanks 
have limited capacity (few full-time research staff) and resources. For a number 
of reasons, retired public officials tend to dominate leadership and faculty positions. 
Although they can provide an important practical perspective, former civil servants, 
diplomats and military officers cannot be the mainstay of research institutes or 
think tanks. Their viewpoint can have unintended skewing and crowding-out 
effects. A judicious balance must be struck between those with strong policy experi- 
ence and well-trained scholar-analysts with strong applied theoretical and methodo- 
logical skills. Research institutes and think tanks should hire trained researchers 
with advanced degrees. Staff hiring and retention should be given due attention. 
The goal should be to assemble a critical mass of analysts in select areas. Again, 
depth should be favoured over breadth. Where local supply is a constraint, Indian 
institutions should be able to hire foreign scholars on a contract basis or to develop 
exchange programmes with foreign institutions. 

Opportunities must exist for staff of research institutions and think tanks to 
develop research programmes and projects under their leadership, to collaborate 
with other institutions in country and abroad, to interact freely with government 
officials, to join the government for specific periods, to join professional asso- 
ciations, to participate in national and international meetings and to publish in 
external peer-reviewed publications. These activities will help build individual 
expertise and enhance the capacity of the institutions that empl 
ARAL LIS 
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Developing Databases 


Lack of data is a serious problem for non-governmental research institutes in the 
foreign and security policy areas. Government agencies in these areas have a 
penchant for classifying almost everything. Nevertheless, it is possible to build 
strong databases through sustained and diligent efforts by dedicated staff. Data 
can be gathered from declassified government sources, foreign databases, defence 
publications, professional autobiographies, communications with government 
officials and so forth. Many Western research institutions have developed databases 
equal to, and at times superior to, those of governments. Information 1s necessary; 
but even more important is analysis, in which research institutes and think tanks 
can and should excel. 


Upgrading Publications 


Publications are a key indicator of the vitality and relevance of a research insti- 
tution. Strong, regular and timely publications are crucial in building the reputation 
of an institution. Without a strong publications programme, a research institution 
will have little or no credibility. Because research institutes and think tanks should 
be able to communicate with a wide audience, their output should be differentiated 
by purpose and target group. Publication in peer-reviewed journals is crucial to 
sustain and enhance researchers’ standing in a discipline or field. Book-length 
works and monographs can provide deep, research-based analysis of selected 
issues and problems. Policy briefs and opinion pieces based on such research are 
another mode of communicating with and capturing the attention of the policy 
community in a timely manner. These types of publications as well as participation 
in seminars and media interviews and debates (on television and radio) must all 
be encouraged and required. Timely dissemination of analysis and opinion is espe- 
cially important for think tanks. These institutions and the individuals in them 
should seek out target groups to communicate their research findings and policy 
positions. 

Collaborating with Foreign Institutions 


If it brings comparative advantage and helps in the development of a strong research 
environment, collaboration with foreign research institutions and the setting up 
of research institutes and think tanks in India by foreign foundations and institutions 
should be welcomed. India’s cautious approach to foreign institutions and inter- 
national collaboration rooted in Cold War era considerations should be adjusted 
in favour of welcoming collaborative projects and exchanges of staff, as well as 
‘the adoption of best practices. This would be in line with the greater openness 
that has characterized India’s international interaction since 1991. 
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Broadening the Funding Base 


The establishment and development of research institutes and think tanks in India 
has largely been funded by government and big business. This is likely to continue. 
However, it is necessary to broaden funding sources to include national and inter- 
national charitable foundations. In the United States, private foundations are the 
primary source of funding support for research institutes and think tanks. India 
should revise its regulations, including its tax policy, to foster charitable giving 
to research institutes and think tanks and to encourage public—private partnerships. 
Government-funded institutions should be allowed to raise private money as long 
as it does not alter their purpose and role. Over time, some government-funded 
institutions should be allowed and encouraged to become fully independent of 
government support. In line with earlier suggestions, New Delhi should also be 
more flexible in enabling Indian institutions to accept funds from abroad. 


Other Matters 


Private Sector Support and Charitable Giving to International Studies 
Programmes 


With a growing economy, deeper integration into the global economic and strategic 
systems and substantial increase in the number of India-based multinational 
corporations, it is an opportune time for the Indian public and private sectors to 
support and benefit from the development of strong IS programmes, and to advance 
India-related studies in India and abroad. Private sector companies and individuals 
should take a broad, enlightened view of their role in promoting the development 
of IS in India. For its part, the government should amend tax provisions, laws and 
administrative guidelines to make it attractive for private sector corporations and 
individuals to contribute to not-for-profit foundations and organizations. In prin- 
ciple, grant-making foundations should be favoured over operating foundations. 
A signature project in this area would be the establishment of an International 
Studies Foundation with government and private sector funding. 


An International Studies Foundation 


The Indian government in collaboration with the private sector should establish a 
foundation with an endowment fund of roughly US$ 500 million with the express 
purpose of building IS programmes and capacity in Indian universities, research 
institutes and think tanks, and promoting India-related international and cultural 
studies in India and abroad.!° In-Addition to returns from its investments, that 


1° The US$ 500 million amount is a ballpark figure to indicate the magnitude of mvestment required 
for a foundation to play a significant catalytic role. 
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foundation should be able to solicit additional funds from the public and private 
sectors to support programmatic activities. Headed by an Indian citizen of inter- 
national stature, the foundation should be autonomous and empowered to carry 
out its mission in a flexible manner. It should be accountable to a board of directors 
that includes highly reputed IS scholars (Indian and non-Indian). The foundation 
should support the following: 


a. Development of strong IS programmes in Indian universities with special 
emphasis on faculty and student development and resourcing libraries. A 
key programme should target building a significant cadre of well-trained IS 
scholars by providing annual Ph.D. degree scholarships for study in respected 
universities abroad. 

b, Capacity-building in Indian research institutes and think tanks. 

c. Establishment of India studies programmes in Indian universities and select 
universities abroad. 

d. Integration of IS in India into the global mainstream. 

e. Translation of important classical and contemporary works from other lan- 
guages into the major Indian languages. 

f. Development of concepts and theories drawing on Indian classical thought, 
history and traditions. 

g. Intellectual and cultural exchanges between India and other countries. 

h. Grants to support research on issues and puzzles relating to India’s inter- 
national relations, regional and global issues of concern to India and Indian 
participation in international governance. 

i. Indian participation in relevant international conferences, workshops and 
Track Two meetings. 


Data on International Studies in India 


Lack of comprehensive and reliable data makes it difficult to review and evaluate 
IS in India. One early task of the proposed IISA should be to develop a compre- 
hensive database on the intellectual, institutional and administrative dimensions 
of IS programmes in India. | 


Implementation 


Realization of the 2025 vision for IS in India and bridging the gap between promise 
and reality hinge on the commitment of all parties and an effective strategy to 
refine and implement the recommendations in this report and earlier evaluative 
studies. The task at hand is not simply a resource issue, though funding 1s a key 
consideration in implementing many of the suggestions in this report. Equally 
important will be a commitment on the part of government agencies, university 
and research institute administrators, schools and departments, faculty, students 
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and professional associations to upgrade IS in India. The private sector can and 
should play a significant role as well. 

This report is not a rigid master plan that should be implemented in its entirety. 
It is best viewed as a set of discrete actionable goals and products that can be im- 
plemented incrementally by national and state educational agencies, educational 
and research institutions (universities, schools, centres, research institutes, think 
tanks, etc.), academia (professional associations, departments, scholars, students) 
and the private sector. However, effective implementation of certain recommen- 
dations will require coordination and oversight. The Government of India’s en- 
dorsement of the vision outlined here and its sanctioning of a small oversight 
agency headed by a reputable Indian IR scholar will greatly facilitate implemen- 
tation. At the same time, it will be necessary to limit the power and role of the 
oversight agency to ensure that it does not impede initiatives by other groups and 
individuals. Its primary function should be to facilitate and coordinate, not control. 
There should be ample scope for bottom—up reform as well as for initiatives from 
professional associations and the private sector. 

Although the responsibility for upgrading IS in India lies with multiple actors, 
government initiatives and support will be crucial for: 


a. reforming existing schools and programmes of IS; 

b. creating new schools and programmes; 

c. reviewing and reorienting area study centres from teaching institutions to 
research hubs; 

d. establishing language centres and programmes; 

e. reinvigorating existing policy research institutes in the area of foreign policy 
and security and creating new ones; 

f. providing support, especially seed funding, for the proposed Indian Inter- 
national Studies Association; 

g. enacting enabling legislation and administrative rules to foster international 
collaboration and charitable giving to educational and research institutions; 

h. setting up an India International Studies Foundation; and 

i. reducing bureaucratization, removing obstacles, providing funding support 
and creating space for initiatives by the professional and private sectors. 


Notwithstanding the important role of government, the drivers of the process 
of upgrading IS in India should be university administrators, relevant schools and 
departments, faculty, students and professional associations. They have a crucial 
role to play in: 


a. defining the field of IS and ascertaining relevant sub-fields; 
b. defining the requirements for and strengthening the M.A., M.Phil. and Ph.D. 


degree programmes; 
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c. reforming and strengthening existing schools, programmes and oa 
d. strengthening IR theory teaching and research; 

e. promoting professional development of faculty and students; and 

f. reorienting area study centres. 


` | 
The professional community carries a special obligation and responsibility in: 


a. moving forward with professional associations; 

b. curriculum development; 

c. research programme development; 

d. faculty and student development; and 

e. encouraging and supporting initiatives by government agencies and the pri- 
vate sector to upgrade IS in India. 


The private sector should take an enlightened view of education in'IS as a 
beneficial enterprise in which it has a major stake. It should take the lead in creating 
a new school of international studies that specializes in political economy, inter- 
national economics, international business and finance, and international business/ 
corporate law. It should also invest in linking existing schools of international 
studies with business and law schools to create joint degree programmes. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that relevant government agencies, university admin- 
istrators, professional groups, private sector actors, foundations, individuals and 
others will undertake and sustain initiatives to put international studies in India 
on a firm and steady upward trajectory to realize the 2025 vision outlined in this 
report. , 
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The principal objectives of this article are to describe the current state of International Studies 
(IS) ın India, to analyze the reasons for tts lack of robustness and the factors responsible for 
the absence of a vibrant scholarly community and, finally, to suggest a few remedial measures. 
The lack of the growth of IS is attributable to many factors— systemic, mutitutional, disciplinary 
and leadership-related. In many ways, the crisis m IS is only a part of the larger crises affecting 
Indian Higher Education. IS in India needs better leadership, clear direction and urgent reform 
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There are few other disciplines in India, especially in the social sciences, where 
the gulf between the potential and the reality is as wide as it is in the teaching and 
research of International Studies (IS) at Indian universities. India’s interest in the 
world as well as the world’s interest in India is arguably at its highest in modem 
times, and yet Indian scholarship on global issues—especially within the university 
system—is showing few signs of responding to this challenge. In many ways, 
historically, IS arguably never really arrived as a separate discipline in India, 
even while there has always existed promise for its take-off. There have been, of 
course, and continue to be, islands of excellence and inspiration, but these are 
overwhelmed by mediocrity that seem to define the discipline as it exists today. 
While there has been, in the past, justifiable criticism of the lack of theoretical 
sensitivity or disciplinary rigour in IS in India, the crises confronting it today, are 
much deeper and have impacted on all the areas related to this discipline: inter- 
national relations, area studies, security studies, ‘international law, diplomacy, 
international organization and international political economy. As Ganguly (2006) 
pointed out some years ago, ‘...few scholars from...[[ndia] have made any signi- 
ficant theoretical or policy relevant contributions to the study of international 
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relations. This is especially surprising in the light of other significant contribu- 
tions of Indian scholars to the cognate disciplines of anthropology, sociology, 
history and economics’.! 

The principal objectives of this article are to describe the current state of IS in 
India, analyze the reasons for its lack of robustness and the factors responsible 
for the absence of a vibrant scholarly community and finally, to suggest a few 
remedial measures. 


What is Wrong? 


Few disciplines could have enjoyed a more favourable climate for intellectual 
growth in the early years of India’s independence than IS. There were not many 
political leaders in Asia with the same breadth of vision, sense of global history 
and a deep commitment to building institutions, like Jawaharlal Nehru. It was 
under Nehru’s patronage that the Indian Council for World Affairs CWA) was 
founded by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in 1943. The ICWA played a critical role in 
setting up the Indian School of International Studies (ISIS) in 1955 as part of the 
University of Delhi. Nehru’s two associates in this endeavour were Hriday Nath 
Kunzru and A. Appadorai, President and Secretary-General of the ICWA, respect- 
ively. Appadorai remained as the Director df the ISIS during the first decade of its 
existence. In 1961, the ISIS became a deemed university under Section 3'of the 
University Grants Commission (UGC) Act, which enabled it to award doctoral 
degrees. In the 1960s, Sapru House, which housed the ICWA (and the ISIS in its 
initial years), was regarded as one of the ‘best research libraries in Asia’ (Rajan 
2005: 196-203). 

In 1970, the ISIS became part of Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) under its 
new avatar, the School of International Studies (SIS). A year after the ISIS was 
established, Jadavpur University (JU) set up its Department of International Rela- 
tions in 1956, while a year earlier, the Department of African Studies had been 
inaugurated at the University of Delhi. This fortunate climate for the growth of IS 
did lead to a quantitative expansion of departments offering IS. 

Today, IS is taught in about 150 universities in India at the undergraduate and 
post-graduate levels. At the post-graduate level, about 120 universities offer IS 
courses within the Political Science departments. Most of them also offer IS courses 
at the M.Phil. level. Doctoral theses on [S-related issues have been produced by 
more than 100 of these departments. In addition, there are about thirty schools/ 
centres and departments which focus only on IS. The three best known ones are, 
of course, the SIS at JNU, New Delhi; the Department of International Relations 
at JU, Kolkata and the Department of Politics and International Studies at 


! For other insightful essays on IS in India, see Bajper and Mallavarapu (2004); Behera (2007); 
Rajan (1997. 2005) and Sawant (1996). 
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Pondicherry University. In addition, in the field of area studies, the South Asian 
Studies Centre at the University of Rajasthan, the Departments of African Studies 
and East Asian Studies of the University of Delhi were established at least four 
decades ago. In the field of defence, security and strategic studies, the departments 
at Allahabad and Pune have been in existence for more than half a century. 

A close scrutiny, however, reveals that most of these departments in universities 
have a shortage of qualified faculty, poor infrastructure, outdated curriculum and 
few research opportunities. At least 50 per cent of the departments have no access 
to online resources, only limited internet connectivity and less than US$ 2,000 in 
grants for annual field trips. Most of these departments have not updated their 
syllabi for at least one decade or even more. Even standard textbooks of inter- 
national politics are not available in these departments. For instance, neither 
Kenneth Waltz’s Theory of International Politics (an important contemporary work) 
nor any of the Indian classical texts, that is, Kautilya’s Arthashastra, are available 
in most of the state university libraries. A survey of fifty state universities reveals 
that students are unaware of the principal journals in the field, national or inter- 
national. None of the libraries subscribes to leading international journals in the 
field, such as Foreign Affairs, International Organization, International Security 
or International Affairs, nor were they accessible electronically. 

There are a large number of Indian journals/periodicals devoted to IS, but 
many of them lack seriousness. For instance, there are nearly 500 [S-related 
journals registered with the Registrar of Indian Newspapers, but only forty are 
being regularly published and less than ten of them have any review process to 
maintain the quality of the publications. There is no All-India International Studies 
Association despite periodic attempts at creating such a body; there are, however, 
associations focusing on particular areas, for instance, African Studies or Inter- 
national Law. There are few annual conferences that students and scholars of IS 
can participate in or where they can share their research findings. Not surprisingly, 
during 1998—2008, there have been only eighteen scholars from Indian universities 
who have contributed articles to ten important international journals (Asian Affairs, 
Asian Survey, Foreign Affairs, International Affairs, International Organization, 
International Security, Review of International Affairs, Security Dialogue, Survival 
and World Politics). 

There are, of course, institutions which see themselves as centres of academic 
excellence. The SIS at JNU is a good example. Earlier as ISIS, it focused exclu- 
sively on research and the only degree it awarded was a Ph.D. In 1972, soon after 
it became part of the JNU, the M.Phil. programme was introduced. In the following 
academic year (1973-74), the School started offering a two-year M.A. (Politics, 
International Studies) programme and in 1995-96, a new M.A. programme in 
Economics (with specialization in World Economy) was started. 

All these courses have attracted interest from applicants all over the country 
and abroad, and the admission process is competitive. For example, in 2001, for 
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sixty-nine seats in the M.A. (Politics, International Studies) programme, as many 
as 1,416 candidates appeared at the nation-wide written test. For the M.A. (Eco- 
nomics) programme, 748 candidates applied to compete for twenty seats in 2001. 
In the same year, a total of 901 applicants competed for 139 M-Phil/Ph.D. seats 
in all the nineteen programmes of study in SIS. 

The SIS is one of the largest institutions anywhere in the world, and it is divided 
into ten centres.” It has about 100 faculty members, including forty-eight professors, 
twenty-nine associate professors and twenty-three assistant professors. In an at- 
tempt to popularize IS, the School also holds a series of extension lectures every 
year on a theme relating to contemporary international relations. For over two 
decades, at the request of the Ministry of External Affairs (MEA), Government of 
India, the School has organized a training course for each batch of Indian Foreign 
Service (IFS) probationers for a period ranging from three to four months and has 
given them the necessary orientation for their diplomatic career. The School pub- 
lishes a quarterly journal, International Studies. 

But a quick survey of even SIS causes some dismay. While 60 per cent of the 
courses have been revised and updated over the last five years, the area studies 
centres are witnessing a crisis, especially in terms of linguistic skills. In the Pakistan 
studies programme, for instance, there is no student or scholar who can read or 
write or speak Pashto or Baluchi, and this is not an isolated example. Indeed, 
there is no expert in India on Pakistan who knows either of these two languages. 
The number of scholars who are proficient in Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian 
or Dari is also limited. In addition, opportunities for spending time overseas for 
field trips have also been severely curtailed. 


What Went Wrong? 


The lack of the growth of JS is attributable to many factors— systemic, institutional, 
disciplinary and leadership-related. Paradoxically, in terms of quantity, higher 
education in India has never seen better times. There has been a huge'expansion 
of universities and deemed universities in both the public and the private sectors. 
There are 38 central universities, 251 state universities and 119 deemed univer- 
sities. And yet, there is a quiet crisis which is reflected in the quality of research, 
teaching and in the quality of students who are passing out of these institutions, 


2 The centres are: (1) Centre for Canadian. US and Latın American Studies, (2) Centre for East 
Asian Studies (CEAS); (3) Centre for European Studies (CES), (4) Centre for International Legal 
Studies (CILS); (5) Centre for International Politics, Organizanon and Disarmament (CIPOD); 
(6) Centre for International Trade and Development (CITD); (7) Centre for Russian and Central 
Asian Studies (CRCAS); (8) Centre for South, Central, Southeast Asian and Southwest Pacific Studies 
(CSCSASPS); (9) Centre for West Asian & African Studies (CWAAS); and (10) Group of Comparative 
Politics & Political theory. 
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especially in the social sciences and humanities. In June 2007, Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh, in his address at the 150th Anniversary Function of University 
of Mumbai, admitted: 


Our university system is, in many parts, in a state of disrepair...In almost half 
the districts in the country, higher education enrolments are abysmally low, 
almost two-third of our universities and 90 per cent of our colleges are rated as 
below average on quality parameters...[ am concerned that in many states uni- 
versity appointments, including that of vice-chancellors, have been politicized 
and have become subject to caste and communal considerations; there are com- 
plaints of favouritism and corruption. 


The National Knowledge Commission (NKC) of India, of which this author is 
a member, has diagnosed many of the ailments affecting Indian higher education, 
which are quoted below: 


...First, curricula, which have remained almost unchanged for decades, have 
not kept pace with the times, let alone with the extending frontiers of knowledge. 
Second, learning and creativity are at a discount in a system of assessment that 
places a premium on memory rather than understanding. Third, the milieu is 
not conducive to anything beyond the class room, for it is caught in a 9.30 to 
1.30 syndrome. Fourth, the academic calendar is no longer sacrosanct for classes 
or for examinations, as there are slippages in schedules, so much so that, at 
several places, classes in the timetable are not held and results are often declared 
with a time-lag of 6 to 12 months. Fifth, the infrastructure is not only inadequate 
but also on the verge of collapse. Sixth, the boundaries between disciplines 
have become dividing walls that constitute barriers to entry for new disciplines 
or new courses, while knowledge is developing most rapidly at the intersec- 
tion of disciplines. Seventh, the importance attached to research has eroded 
steadily over time. Eighth, the volume of research in terms of frequency of 
publication and the quality of research reflected in the frequency of citation or 
the place of publication, on balance, is simply not what it used to be. Ninth, as 
in most public institutions, there is little accountability, because there are no 
rewards for performance and no penalties for non-performance. Tenth, structures 
of governance put in place 50 years ago are not responsive to changing times 
and circumstances but the system is readily subverted by vested interests. 
(National Knowledge Commission 2008) 


Much of what has been diagnosed above is applicable to the IS as well. Beyond 
these ailments, however, are seven specific problems that have retarded the growth 
of IS. First, the bureaucratic control of the UGC has not helped in the growth and 
development of IS. The UGC is the country’s principal regulator and financial 
sponsor of higher education. While on the one hand, the UGC attempts to set and 
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enforce standards and benchmarks which are applicable throughout the country, 
on the other hand, its own procedures, practices and interventions are slow, con- 
voluted, politicized and research-unfriendly. The net result has been that a culture 
of research in IS, especially in area studies, that could have been built through 
UGC support has been effectively retarded. Moreover, the benchmarks that the 
UGC sets in terms of model curricula/best practices are often outdated and incap- 
able of being customized to suit the needs of specific regional and local conditions. 
The UGC has been an albatross for higher education—its contribution in stunting 
area studies is particularly unique. Few of the area study centres set up with UGC 
assistance are in good health, and even less have produced research that has added 
value in any significant intellectual sense. 

Second, the ostensible lack of clear disciplinary boundaries, and the absence— 
in most Indian universities—of strong theory and ‘methodology-based IS courses 
have deprived IS of the academic respectability given to other social science dis- 
ciplines. Students and scholars of IS are often taken lightly as belonging to a dis- 
cipline that is non-rigorous or superficial. In the Indian context, the lack of emphasis 
on theory and methodological rigour has added to this impression. The reality is 
that while IS is taught throughout the country, it has still not mainstreamed itself 
as an independent discipline. Even students of the SIS, the premier school in the 
country, are chided by their peers from other social sciences as being students of 
current affairs or having opted for the discipline merely to prepare for the civil 
service examinations. The greatest strength of IS is its inter-disciplinary or trans- 
disciplinary essence, but in Indian conditions this too has become its weakness. It 
has, more or less, been reduced to being an adjunct of political science. Scholars 
who want to teach or do serious research often have to take the National Eligibility 
Test (NET) examinations (the eligibility test for post-graduate teaching) in political 
science rather than IS, since political science departments do not recognize those 
who are NET qualified in IS, and thus, there are limited openings for IS scholars. 

Third, the leaders of the discipline did not unfortunately demonstrate the vision 
that could have helped in the growth of the discipline. There are empire builders 
(EBs) and there are builders of empires (BOEs). EBs can be visionaries who can 
create an expansive universe which can accommodate diversity and generate a 
spirit of excellence. BOEs create personal fiefdoms, punish dissenters and promote 
mediocrity. Indian IS has witnessed a surfeit of BOEs, with very few EBs. 

Fourth, the linkage of IS with the state has been particularly debilitating for 
the discipline. Foreign policy and national security issues are sensitive even in 
countries where IS 1s well developed as a discipline. This was more so during the 
Cold War years, during which stakes were higher and resources limited, and intel- 
Jectuals in India could not think of travelling abroad (or inviting foreign. scholars 
to their department) without state patronage. Even today, Indian IS scholars have 
not liberated themselves intellectually from their dependence on the state, and 
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scholars who take a different view of the world from the government of India can 
even now invite sanctions in some form or the other. 

Sixth, the differences between scholars of the discipline prevented the growth 
of a community. In the 1970s and 1980s, there were three important centres of IS 
located at Baroda, Jadavpur and JNU, with three iconic leaders. Together, the 
three could have created a vibrant intellectual community through their towering 
presence and enviable influence even among policy circles. But, unfortunately, 
they were unable to develop (despite some attempts) a consensus on the future of 
IS in India or develop a well-defined plan of action. 

Seventh, the lack of resources and infrastructure, which are weak throughout 
the Indian university system, have had a telling impact on IS, particularly on area 
studies. Scholars, in order to gain expertise in specific areas, need to develop 
their linguistic abilities or spend time in the respective region familiarizing them- 
selves with the polity and the society. In reality, few Indian scholars have the 
luxury of being able to even visit the region they are studying or spend time learn- 
ing the language. Not surprisingly, India does not even have many experts, even 
on its immediate neighbourhood. 

Finally, despite the growth of think tanks (particularly on security issues) and 
the growing interest of the media in global issues, job opportunities for students 
of IS still remain limited. Unfortunately, as has been noted above, even in the 
university system. IS (unlike the other social sciences) has not been mainstreamed. 


What Can be Done? 


Given that the crises of IS are related, at least partially, to the crises in Indian 
higher education, six important recommendations of the NKC are worth noting. 
They are reproduced below (National Knowledge Commission 2008): 


1. Create many more universities. 
The higher education system needs a massive expansion of opportunities, 
to around 1,500 universities nation-wide that would enable India to attain a 
gross enrollment ratio of at least 15 per cent by 2015. The focus would have 
to be on new universities, but some clusters of affiliated colleges could also 
become universities. Such expansion would require major changes in the 
structure of regulation. 


2. Change the system of regulation for higher education. 
The present regulatory system in higher education is flawed in some im- 
portant respects. The barriers to entry are too high. The system of authorizing 
entry is cumbersome. There is a multiplicity of regulatory agencies where 
mandates are both confusing and overlapping. The system, as a whole, is 
over-regulated but under-governed. NKC perceives a clear need to establish 
an Independent Regulatory Authority for Higher Education (IRAHE). The 
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TRAHE must be at an arm’s length from the government and independent 
of all stakeholders, including the concerned ministries of the government. 


i. 


1V. 


The IRAHE would have to be established by an Act of Parliament, and 
would be responsible for setting the criteria and deciding on entry. 


. It would be the only agency authorized to accord degree-granting power 


to higher education institutions. 


. It would be responsible for monitoring standards and settling disputes. 


It would apply exactly the same norms to public and private institutions, 
just as it would apply the same norms to domestic and international 
institutions. 

It would be the authority for licensing accreditation agencies. 

The role of the UGC would be redefined to focus on the disbursement 
of grants to, and maintenance of public institutions in higher education. 
The entry regulatory functions of the All India Council for Technical 
Education (AICTE), the Medical Council of India (MCI) and the Bar 
Council of India (BCI) would be performed by the IRAHE, so that 
their role would be limited to that of professional associations. 


3. Increase public spending and diversify sources of financing. 
The expansion of our system of higher education is not possible without 
enhanced levels of financing. This must necessarily come from both public 
and private sources. 


L 


Since government financing will remain the cornerstone, government 
support for higher education should increase to at least 1.5 per cent of 
the gross domestic product (GDP), out of a total of at least 6 per cent 
of GDP for education overall. 

Even this would not suffice for the massive expansion in higher educa- 
tion that is an imperative. It is essential to explore other possibilities 
that can complement the increase in public expenditure. 

Most public universities are sitting on a large reservoir of untapped 
resources in the form of land. It should be possible to draw up norms 
and parameters for universities to use their available land as a source 
of finance. 

It is for universities to decide the level of fees but, as a norm, fees 
should meet at least 20 per cent of the total expenditure in universities. 
This should be subject to two conditions— first, needy students should 
be provided with a fee waiver plus scholarships to meet their costs; 
second, universities should not be penalized by the UGC for the re- 
sources raised from higher fees through matching deductions from their 
grants-in-aid. 
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v. India should nurture the tradition of philanthropic contributions through 
changes in incentives for universities and for donors. At present, there 
is an implicit disincentive in both tax Jaws and trust laws. These laws 
should be changed so that universities can invest in financial instruments 
of their choice and use the income from their endowments to build up 
a corpus. | 

vi. Universities should also seek to tap other sources such as alumni con- 
tributions and licensing fees. There is need to create supportive insti- 
tutional mechanisms that allow universities to engage professional firms 
for this purpose. 

vii. It is essential to stimulate private investment in education as a means 
of extending educational opportunities. It may be possible to leverage 
public resources, especially in the form of land grants, to attract more 
(not-for-profit) private investment. 


4. Establish fifty national universities. 

The NKC recommends the creation of fifty national universities that can 
provide education of the highest standard. As exemplars for the rest of the 
nation, these universities would train students in a variety of disciplines, 
including humanities, social sciences, basic sciences, commerce and pro- 
fessional subjects, at both the undergraduate and post-graduate levels. The 
number fifty is a long-term objective. In the short run, it is important to 
begin with at least ten such universities in the next three years. National 
universities can be established in two ways— by the government or by a 
private sponsoring body that sets up a society, charitable trust, or Section 
25 company. 

Since public finance is an integral constituent of universities worldwide, 
most of the new universities shall need significant initial financial support 
from the government. Each university may be endowed with a substantial 
allocation of public land, in excess of its spatial requirements. The excess 
land can be a subsequent source of income generation. Exceptions need to 
be made in existing income tax laws to encourage large endowments. There 
should be no restriction on the utilization of income in any given period or 
in the use of appropriate financial instruments. These universities should 
have the autonomy to set student fee levels and tap other sources for gen- 
erating funds. 

The national universities, NKC proposes, will admit students on an all- 
India basis. They will adopt the principle of needs-blind admissions. This 
will require an extensive system of scholarships for needy students. Under- 
graduate degrees in the national universities, in a three-year programme, 
should be granted on the basis of completing a requisite number of credits, 
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obtained from different courses. The academic year will, therefore, be 
semester-based and students will be internally evaluated at the end of each 
course. ‘Transfer of credits from one national university to another would 
also be possible. An appropriate system of appointments and incentives is 
required to maximize the productivity of faculty in these national universities. 
Strong linkages would be forged between teaching and research, universities 
and industry, and universities and research laboratories. The national uni- 
versities shall be department-based and shall not have any affiliated colleges. 


5. Reform existing universities. 
The endeavour to transform higher education must begin with reforming 
existing institutions. Some essential steps are: 


i. Universities should be required to revise or restructure curricula at 
least once in three years. 

ii. Annual examinations, which test memory rather than understanding, 
should be supplemented with continuous internal assessment which 
could begin with a weight of 25 per cent in the total to be raised to 
50 per cent over a stipulated period. 

ii. The NKC proposes a transition to a course credit syatem where degrees 
are granted on the basis of completing a requisite number of credits 
from different courses, which provides students with choices. 

iv. Universities must become the hub of research once again to capture 
synergies between teaching and research that enrich each other. This 
requires not only policy measures but also changes in resource alloca- 
tion, reward systems and mindsets. 

v. There must be a conscious effort to attract and retain talented faculty 
members through better working conditions combined with incentives 
for performance. 

vi. The criteria for resource allocation to universities should seek to strike 
a much better balance between providing for salaries or pensions and 
providing for maintenance, development or investment. It should also 
recognize the importance of a critical minimum to ensure standards 
and strategic preferences to promote excellence. 

vii. The elements of infrastructure that support the teaching—learning 
process, such as libraries, laboratories and connectivity, need to be 
monitored and upgraded on a regular basis. 

viii. There is an acute need for reform in the structures of governance of 
universities that do not preserve autonomy and do not promote account- 
ability. Much needs to be done, but two important points deserve to 
be mentioned. The appointments of Vice-Chancellors must be freed 
from direct or indirect interventions on the part of governments, for 
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these should be based on search processes and peer judgment alone. 
The size and composition of university courts, academic councils and 
executive councils, which slow down decision-making processes and 
sometimes constitute an impediment to change, need to be reconsidered 
on a priority basis. 


. The need is for smaller universities which are responsive to change 


and easier to manage, and these should be created. 


6. Promote enhanced quality. 
The higher education system must provide for accountability to society and 
create accountability within. An expansion of higher education which pro- 
vides students with choices and creates competition between institutions is 
vital in enhancing accountability. 


i. 


There should be stringent information disclosure norms for all educa- 
tional institutions, such as their financial situation, physical assets, 
admissions criteria, faculty positions and academic curricula, as well 
as their source and level of accreditation. 


. Evaluation of courses and teachers by students as well as peer evalu- 


ation of teachers by teachers should be encouraged. 

There must be a focus on upgrading infrastructure, improving the train- 
ing of teachers and continuous assessment of syllabi and examination 
systems. 


iv. It is particularly important to enhance the information and commu- 


nication technology (ICT) infrastructure. Websites and web-based 
services would improve transparency and accountability. A portal on 
higher education and research would increase interaction and accessi- 
bility. A knowledge network would connect all universities and colleges 
for online open resources. 


. It may be necessary to rethink the issue of salary differentials within 


and between universities along with other means of attracting and re- 
taining talented faculty members. Such salary differentials between 
and within universities could be effective without being large. 


. Itis necessary to formulate appropriate policies for the entry of foreign 


institutions into India and the promotion of Indian institutions abroad, 
while ensuring a level playing field for foreign and domestic institutions 
within the country. 


. The system of higher education must recognize that there is bound to 


be diversity and pluralism in any system of higher education, and 
should avoid a uniform ‘one-size fits all’ approach. This sense of plural- 
ism must recognize, rather than ignore or shy away from, such diversity 
and differentiation. 
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NKC’s recommendations require action at three different levels—reforms with- 
in the existing systems, changes in policies, and amendments in, or the introduction 
of, new statutes or legislation. The suggested changes should also be implemented 
at three different levels—auniversities, state governments and the central government. 

In addition to the above, IS in India needs better leadership, clear direction and 
urgent reform. This article recommends the following steps to help revitalize IS 
in India: 


1. Create a pan-India association of scholars of international studies, which 
will develop regional chapters in all the states and establish a fraternal 
relationship with similar associations internationaly. 

2. Organize annually, through the association, a conference that will bring 
together scholars from all over India to reflect on the state of discipline as 
well as to deliberate on critical issues of theory, methodology and pedagogy. 
This conference should also give opportunities to younger scholars to present 
research papers. 

3. Connect scholars throughout the country through a dynamic website and a 
blog of the association. 

4. Persuade the Ministry of Human Resource Development (HRD) and the 
UGC to provide a corpus of US$ 5 million to ten universities in India with 
a ‘potential for excellence’ in International Studies. 

5. Create a consortium of stakeholders that will raise US$ 50 million to: 


i. Provide electronic resources (including JSTOR/Project Muse) access 
to, fifty universities. 
li. Set up state-of-the-art language labs in fifty universities. 
iii. Create and provide access to state-of-the-art open courseware on IS. 
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The Fallacies and Flaws 
of Area Studies in India 
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Area studies programmes were established in Indian universities in two waves. The first wave 
emanated from an indtvidual initiative of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in 1955 and the 
second from a committee set up by the University Grants Commission (UGC) in April 1963, 
soon after India's military defeat at the hands of China tn 1962. While a large number of area 
studies programmes now exist in Indian universities, they have, from their earliest days, been 
handicapped by four conceptual fallacies and nine operational flaws. The fallacies are related 
to the subject matter, disciplinary focus, terms of reference and policy relevance, and the 
flaws are—the absence of theory, lack of multidisciplinary perspectives, analyses that are 
based on macro-level research, scarce fieldwork, defictescies in language skills, lack of 
quantitative research projects, event-driven research agendas, predommance of secondary 
sources in research, and taught courses which are too broad in thetr formulation and too 
narrow in their subject matter. Each fallacy is fundamental, the flaws, taken together, have 
been fatal for the area studies programmes in India. The article ends with seven suggestions 
on how these programmes could be revitalized. 


Keywords: India, universities, area stodies, foreign policy, higher education, foreign languages, 
Uptversity Grants Commission 


The article critiques area studies programmes in Indian universities. Before dwell- 
ing on what ails these programmes, it is necessary to clearly state what is right 
about them. The very fact that they exist at all is an advantage for India, both in 
terms of policy formulation and knowledge creation. Initiated in the early years 
of independence, these programmes epitomize India’s desire to engage with the 
outside world. Although rarely visualized in these terms today, they were estab- 
lished as a vital element of India’s comprehensive national strength. 

However, over the years, it is increasingly evident that the area studies pro- 
grammes in India have not achieved their full potential. The article argues that 
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they are handicapped by four conceptual fallacies and nine operational flaws. 
The fallacies pertain to their subject matter, disciplinary focus, terms of reference 
and policy relevance. The flaws are the absence of theory, lack of multidisciplinary 
perspectives, analyses that are based on macro-level research, scarce fieldwork, 
deficiencies in language skills, lack of quantitative research projects, event-driven 
research agendas, predominance of secondary sources in research, and taught 
courses, which are too broad in their formulation and too narrow in their subject 
matter. Each fallacy is fundamental; the flaws, as a whole, are fatal. In the sections 
below, the article examines these fallacies and flaws systematically. 


Genesis and Growth of Area Studies Programmes in India 


Area studies programmes were established in Indian universities in two phases. 
The first one emanated from the singular vision of India’s first Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who retained the external affairs portfolio and conducted India’s 
foreign policy almost as a personal project. This explains why the oldest area 
study programme in the country is the Department of African Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Delhi, which was set up in 1955, in line with Nehru’s zeal for decolon- 
ization in Asia and Africa. 

The second Nehruvian brainchild, the Indian School of International Studies 
(ISIS), is the true pioneer of area studies in India. ISIS was established in 1955 in 
New Delhi’s famed Sapru House. Onginally a part of the University of Delhi, 
ISIS was subsequently granted autonomous status in 1961 as a ‘Deemed Uni- 
versity’. It was thereafter able to offer doctoral programmes in nine areas: European 
Studies, South-East Asian Studies, South Asian Studies, East Asia Studies, Central 
Asian Studies, West Asian Studies, American Studies, Commonwealth Studies 
and Russian Studies. 

In 1970, ISIS was merged into the newly established Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity (JNU) as School of International Studies (SIS). This merger also led to the 
reorganization of the existing programmes of ISIS into seven centres. While two 
of the centres were organized on ‘functional’ lines, the other five were area studies 
centres: American and West European Studies; Soviet and East European Studies; 
East Asian Studies; South, Central, Southeast Asian and South West Pacific Studies; 
and West Asian and African Studies. Over the years, the functional and area studies 
centres in SIS have not always worked in tandem. This has been detrimental to 
the development of both disciplinary and area knowledge projects. 

The institutional architecture described above survived the Cold War by well 
over a decade, and was reorganized only in 2005 into three functional centres 
and six area studies centres, namely, Canadian, US and Latin American Studies; 
European Studies; East Asian Studies; Russian and Central Asian Studies; West 
Asian and African Studies; and South, Central, Southeast Asian and South West 
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Pacific Studies. With over hundred area specialists on its faculty, SIS remains the 
intellectual powerhouse and organizational heartland of area studies in India. For 
this reason, this article focuses exclusively on SIS. 

If the first phase of the development of area studies centres owes its origin to 
the vision of a single individual, the second one is clearly the product of a com- 
mittee. In April 1963, the University Grants Commission (UGC) set up a committee 
headed by one of its members, B. Shiva Rao, to suggest a scheme to promote area 
studies in Indian universities. The committee proposed a programme of ‘providing 
assistance to selected universities for undertaking studies relating to various aspects 
of different countries and regions of the world particularly of those with which 
India has close and direct contact’ (UGC 2009). Although none of the documents 
makes any mention of it, it is nevertheless quite clear that the genesis of this ini- 
tiative lay in India’s experience of military defeat in its border war against China 
in 1962, which led to the realization that the country had totally misread develop- 
ments in China as well as the intentions of the Chinese leadership. This motivation 
is quite clear from even a cursory reading of the UGC’s objectives for setting up 
these centres: 


The objective of setting up the Area Study Centre is to engage in the study of 
social, economic, political and cultural affairs of the country/region for which 
the particular Area Study Centre has been established under this programme. 
The centre also makes in-depth study on a continuing basis of India’s relation- 
ship with the country/region concerned. This is to enhance our understanding 
of the particular country/region and also to provide valuable inputs to the Gov- 
ernment on policy matters. The results of studies and research which are carried 
out in these centres are useful in formulation of our national policy in foreign 
affairs, defence and culture and ın the spheres of bilateral, multilateral and re- 
gional cooperation. These centres are expected to have close interaction among 
themselves on the one hand and with the relevant ministries, i.e., External 
Affairs, Defence, Environment, Science and Technology, etc., on the other. 
(UGC 2009) 


These objectives have directly impacted the nature and quality of area studies 
in India. The report of the landmark Kothari Commission (1970), set up by the 
Indian government in 1964, to review education policy, gave further fillip to the 
policy-relevant dimension of area studies. With the exception of SIS, all other 
area studies programmes in Indian universities are the outcomes of the UGC’s 
initiative. A full list of such programmes is given in Table 1. In addition, some 
Indian universities have ‘thrust areas’ focusing on certain countries or regions in 
their International Relations (IR) or Political Science programmes (see Table 2). 

The UGC’s Standing Advisory Committee on Area Studies examines grant ap- 
plications for funding from various area study centres, appoints Experts Com- 
mittees to visit shortlisted universities and makes grants to universities to meet 
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Table 1 
Area Study Programmes in Indian Universities 
Area Study Programmes Universities 
African Studies . Unversity of Deln 


Sub-Saharan Afncan Studies 
Francophone African Studies 


South Asian Studies 

South and Southeast Asian Studies 
Southeast Asian and Pacific Studies 
Southeast Asian and Southwest Pacific Studies 
Central Asian Studies 

Russian and Central Asian Studies 


Indo-Tibetan Studies 
Chinese Studies 


Japanese Studies 


Korean Studies 

West Asian Studies 

West Asian and North African Studies 
Gulf Studies 


Pakistan and West Asian Studies 
Pakistan Studies 


Nepal Studies 
European Studies 


Eurasian Studies 
American Studies 
Latin American Studies 


European and Latin American Studies 
Canadian Studies 


Islamic Studies 


Third World Studies 


TERNE ee a ee ee Pe Se Opa pee ee eae Se 


University of Mumbar 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru Umversity, New Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Umversity of Rajasthan, Jarpur 

Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
University of Madras, Cheon 
University of Calcutta, Kolkata | 

Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru Untvernty, New Delhi 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
University of Delhi 

Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
University of Delhi 

Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
University of Delhi 

Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
Aligarh Muslim Univeramty, Aligarh 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univermty, New, Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New: Delhi 
Untverstty of Calcutta, Kolkata 
Jawaharlal Nohru Untversity, New Delhi 
University of Delhi 

Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
Jawaharlal Nehru Untveraity, New Delhi 
Jadavpur University, Kolkata 

Untvernty of Mumbai 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univernty, New Delhi 
Goa University 

Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
M. S. University of Baroda, Vadodara 
Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 

Univernty of Madras, Chennai 

Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 


Source: Data derived by the author from the respective university websites. 
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Table 2 
Indian Universities that have Area Studies as Thrust Areas 
in their Political Sctence/International Relations Programmes 





Areas Studied as "Thrust Areas’ Universities 





South Asla 


1 

2. 

3. Jadavpur University, Kolkata 

4. Mahatma Gandhi University, Kottayam 
Southeast Ana 1. Mahatma Gandh: University, Kottayam 
Indian Ocean Region 1. Panjab University, Chandigarh 
Mid-West and Central Asia 1. Panjab University, Chandigarh 
West Asia 1. Pondicherry Umversity, Puducherry 
Antarctica 1. Panjab University, 





Source: Data derived by the author from the respective university websites 


the following costs: renovation or extension of buildings, acquisition of office 
equipment and furniture, purchase of books and journals, meeting field-work costs, 
holding seminars/symposia/conferences, funding visiting faculty, operational 
expenses and contingencies and costs of publication (UGC 2009). Apart from 
these ‘non-recurring’, that is, one-time development grants, the UGC also mects 
the cost of salaries for two faculty positions (one Reader [Associate Professor] 
and one Lecturer [Assistant Professor]/Documentation Officer), one Research 
Associate, Project Associate or Project Fellow and diplomats as Ambassadors-in- 
Residence (UGC 2009). Thus, as far as the funding is concemed, it would be wrong 
to suggest that the weakness of area studies in India is due to resource paucity. 

In the next two sections, the article seeks to examine the multiple reasons for 
the weakness of area studies in India. 


Fundamental Fallacies: The Concept of Area Studies in India 


Area studies in India are bedevilled by four fundamental fallacies, which are 
elucidated at some length below: 


Fallacy 1: The Study of Foreign Areas is International Relations 


In India, enormous organizational and intellectual confusion arises from the wide- 
spread assumption that area studies are international studies ‘merely by the virtue 
of the area being studied being foreign’ (Rana 1988b: 65). This is best epitomized 
by the identical titles of an article and a book—ZJnternational and Area Studies in 
India—written and edited respectively by two of India’s pioneering scholars in 
the field (Appadorai 1987; Rajan 1997). In reality, as Rana (1988b: 65) correctly 
notes, area studies are ‘multidisciplinary in nature’, while IR is only ‘one among 
the many other disciplines area studies embrace’. As a direct consequence of this 
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fallacy, students graduating in M.Phil. or Ph.D. from area studies programmes 
routinely describe themselves as having advanced or doctoral degrees in ‘Inter- 
national studies’ or even, in some cases, ‘International relations’. It may be true 
that a Ph.D. in area studies would have little market value in the Indian university 
system; indeed, the UGC itself recommends that ‘[the] student should be awarded 
the degree in [the] basic discipline, which may entitle him/her for teaching in the 
basic discipline’ (UGC 2009). Thus, the propensity of area studies students to 
project themselves as IR students, though the outcome of a conscious strategy to 
broad-base their qualifications for job purposes, is nevertheless highly problematic. 

Even more pernicious has been the impact of this confusion on the development 
of the field itself. Depending upon one’s individual taste, IR is either a young 
social science discipline in its own right, or else a sub-discipline of Political 
Science. Area studies, in sharp contrast, ‘have involved holistic approach¢s to the 
cultures of major world civilizations, even while systematically employing one 
or more of the standard academic disciplines’ (Kuhn 1984: 5). By not differentiating 
area studies from IR, the full range of academic disciplines that should properly 
be a part of any area studies programme is either completely missing or, present 
only in token form. Instead, as we shall see later in this article, political scientists 
masquerade as area specialists in India. 
Fallacy 2: Area Studies are Inter-disciplinary | 
A second significant fallacy of area studies in India lies in the confusion between 
‘multidisciplinary’ and ‘inter-disciplinary’. This is evident in the UGC (2009) 
guidelines themselves. In its guidelines, the UGC insists that an ‘Area’ Studies 
Centre should function in a multidisciplinary manner and have a wider canvas 
through a proper organizational structure in the University system so that it may 
effectively utilize the expertise and facilities of all departments available in the 
University’ (UGC 2009, emphasis added). Thus, the faculty ‘should be multidiscip- 
linary’. However, the guidelines then go on to state that ‘[there] should be an 
inter-disciplinary Advisory Committee for each Centre for the formulation, execu- 
tion and coordination of its programme’. Likewise, the guidelines state ‘that the 
area study programmes ‘should, as far as possible, be inter-disciplinary in nature’ 
(UGC 2009, emphasis added). 

Why is the distinction between ‘multidisciplinary’ and ‘inter-disciplinary” im- 
portant? The relationship between area studies and the disciplines is a complex 
and contested one but, as Philip A. Kuhn (1984: 7) has suggested, ‘area studies 
and disciplines are so obviously two modes in a single study of mankind...’. The 
essential question is whether we can make 

general statements about human society on the basis of case studies localized 

in time, place and culture... Viewed another way, can we make significant 
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statements about a single cultural area without bringing to bear one’s entire 
systematic understanding—expressed in the very vocabulary one uses—of 
social behaviour? (Kuhn 1984: 7-8) 


The best area studies programmes are multidisciplinary: anthropologists, econo- 
mists, sociologists, geographers, historians and political scientists work within 
their own disciplines but share their insights-and findings with colleagues across 
the disciplinary divide. Their individual understanding, their shared interest and 
their collective project, all benefit from this process. But this exercise is multidis- 
ciplinary, not inter-disciplinary. Area specialists are not seeking to increase dia- 
logue between the disciplines: they are interested in understanding their area better. 
Thus, the fact that the UGC guidelines use the terms ‘multidisciplinary’ and ‘inter- 
disciplinary’ interchangeably indicates considerable conceptual confusion. 


Fallacy 3: We Study a Foreign Area on Our Own Terms 


This conceptual fallacy rests on two interconnected issues: Which areas do we 
focus on, and how do we study them? Clearly, in deciding which areas deserve 
our special attention, we must be driven by our own interest, be it personal or 
political. As individuals, we are drawn to certain areas. As a matter of policy, it 
makes sense for a country to focus on some areas and not on others. Thus, South 
Asian Studies is understandably more prominent in India than Latin American 
Studies, while the converse is true—or used to be true before 9/11—in the US. 

In recent years, largely driven by Canadian government funding, entire post- 
graduate programmes devoted to the teaching and study of Canada have been 
established in some Indian universities. From a pedagogical perspective, this is 
an unfortunate development. From a funding perspective, it is wasteful to invest 
in a single-country teaching programme that neither focuses on a major power 
(China/Russia/USA/EU), nor on one of India’s neighbours (Pakistan, Nepal), nor 
involves complex linguistic and cultural learning (Japan/Korea/China). 

The question of which area one should study is, however, quite different from 
the question of how any area ought to be studied. Should we study another country 
in consonance with our own preconceptions and comfort levels, or should we, in 
Kuhn’s words (1984: 6), ‘understand another culture in its own terms?’ Many 
area studies programmes in India appear to be doing the former, while it is the 
latter approach which is likely to be more rewarding in every sense. 


Fallacy 4: Area Studies are about Generating Foreign Policy Recommendations 
Policy relevance is the final fallacy upon which area studies programmes in Indian 


universities have been built. Again, there are two facets to this fallacy. The first 
pertains to why foreign areas ought to be studied; the second relates to what aspects 
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of foreign areas are to be studied. As far as the first aspect is concerned, the UGC 
guidelines are explicit: 


The results of the studies in these Centres should be useful in the formulation 
of our national policies in foreign affairs, defence and culture and in the spheres 
of bilateral, multilateral and regional cooperation. There should be close inter- 
action between the Area Study Centres and the relevant Ministry. (UGC 2009) 


To this end, the UGC has laid down that each area studies centre should have 
an ‘inter-disciplinary’ Advisory Committee ‘for the formulation, execution and 
coordination of its programme’ consisting of the Director of the Centre; three 
eminent scholars, one each from the Department of Social Sciences, Humanities 
and Science; two experts nominated by the UGC and a representative of the Min- 
istry of External Affairs, ‘preferably the head of the concerned division’ (UGC 
2009). 

The problem with the UGC’s approach to area studies is that knowledge gen- 
eration is subordinated and subjected to policy exigencies. This creates many 
problems due to the incompatible time horizons between diplomatic decision- 
making and social scientific research. Furthermore, good area studies research 
necessarily flows out of a fascination with, and curiosity about, an alien land and 
people: at its best, it is about understanding the specificity and differences of a 
particular area. The purpose of foreign policy, by contrast, is the creation of an 
external environment that is conducive to one’s own interests and values; one 
seeks to understand foreigners for the twin purposes of communication and control. 

The second facet of policy relevance is a possible bias towards policy research 
to the detriment of other aspects of study. Ghosh (2008: 13) argues that doctoral- 
level area studies research in India is ‘heavily loaded in favour of research on 
foreign policy of India with particular reference to bilateral relations’. However, 
the analysis of the titles of 350 Ph.D. theses produced in various area study pro- 
grammes in SIS from 1996 to 2007 present a different picture.' SIS is taken up for 
study here because it is by far the largest institution of its kind in India: it has a 
system-wide impact because it is the only institution in which all areas of the 
world are taught, studied and researched. The findings of the main subject areas 
of doctoral research in SIS are given in Figure 1. 

As can be seen, a significant number of area studies doctoral theses in SIS (65 
out of 350) relate either to India’s bilateral relations with another country or to 
bilateral relations between two other countries, while another fifty-nine pertain 
either to Indian foreign policy or foreign policy of other countries. However, of 
these, only six theses are on different aspects of Indian foreign policy, twenty- 
seven on India’s bilateral relations and another fifteen on the India/South Asia 
policy of other countries (Figure 2). Furthermore, the number of theses in these 


! An analytical list of these Ph.D. thesis titles can be obtained from the author by e-maul. 
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Figure 1 
Types of Research Topics: 350 Ph.D. Theses in Area Studies at the 
School of International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University, 1996-2007 


EENEN 
HN $ l Hi 


Figure 2 
Not about India’s External Relations: 350 Ph.D. Theses in Area Studies 
at the School of International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University, 1996-2007 





Source: Author’s calculations. 


two broad subject areas—bilateral relations and foreign policy—are far fewer 
than the number of area studies doctoral theses in SIS, on topics relating to domestic 
politics: over 40 per cent (146 out of 350) focus either on the internal politics of 
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a single country or compare the internal political dynamics of more than one 
country. Thus, if SIS is a reliable indicator of system-wide trends, it is evident 
from our data set that Indian foreign policy and India’s bilateral relations do not 
dominate the area studies research agenda at the doctoral-level, in spite of the 
prior expectation that all area studies research should be policy relevant. 


Fatal Flaws: The Operation of Area Studies in India 


Apart from the fallacies discussed above, area studies programmes in Indian uni- 
versities are also bedevilled by nine operational flaws. They are analyzed below. 


Flaw1: The Absence of Theory 


Area studies in India have long been characterized by ‘studied indifference’ towards 
‘turning away from’ and ‘denigration’ of theory (Bajpai 1997: 38). This has resulted 
in research that is ‘a queer melange of patriotism, policy analysis, policy alter- 
natives and bold assertions laced together by tedious chronicles of events’ (Harshe 
1997: 71). Many Indian area studies scholars have a tendency to dismiss theory 
as being irrelevant to their work, which, they claim, is based on fieldwork and 1s, 
therefore, empirical. However, as Rana (1988a: 6) remarks: “The conception of 
theory and research as mutually aiding each other to produce knowledge is not 
discerned.’ Obviously, it is primarily theory that provides ‘identity, specificity, 
coherence, and real knowledge of the field’ (Rana 1988a: 47). Theory suggests 
what is worth studying, and is, therefore, an indispensable element in ‘analytical 
explanations or method or meaningful prescription’ (Rana 1988a: 26). Conversely, 
the lack of theory leads to ‘lack of cohesiveness and of cumulative research’ 
(Rana 1988a: 26-27). 

Part of the blame for the non-theoretical, and indeed anti-theoretical, nature of 
area studies in India must surely fall on the principal funding agency, the UGC. 
Its guidelines for area studies centres explicitly states: “While historical and theor- 
etical studies are important, emphasis should also be made on the study and research 
of contemporary issues’ (UGC 2009). Why theory cannot guide contemporary re- 
search is not explained. The lack of theory clearly emerges in our analysis of the 
titles of 350 Ph.D. theses produced by SIS between 1996 and 2007: only 7 appear 
to be theoretical, 12 suggest some element of theory, while 331 seem totally non- 
theoretical (see Figure 3). 

The lack of theory leaves India’s area studies programmes ‘without a sense of 
self-reflexiveness, that is, systematic and conscious reflection of the conduct and 
goals of inquiry’ (Bajpai 1997: 36). It is for this reason that we regard the absence 
of theory as the first operational flaw in India’s area studies programmes. 
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Figure 3 
The Lack of Theory: 350 Ph.D. Theses in Area Studies at the School 
sacar cs Jawaharial Nehru University, 1996—2007 


[] No theory 
IN 


Source: Author’s calculations. 


Flaw 2: Not Sufficiently Multidisciplinary 


It is important for area studies programmes to be multidisciplinary, that is, not 
limited to a single academic discipline. The UGC guidelines spell out exactly 
what the Commission and its Standing Committee mean by ‘multidisciplinary’: 


An Area Studies Centre shall hereafter include in their [sic. its] studies and 
research not merely the History, Politics, Economics, Law, Geography, Soci- 
ology, International and Security Studies of the countries concerned but [also] 
science and technology, culture, society, religion and philosophy. More import- 
antly, they should relate to the present and be relevant. (UGC 2009) 


How multidisciplinary are the various area studies programmes in reality? An 
analysis of the doctoral theses in SIS during 1996-2007 shows that out of 350 
theses, 287 (82 per cent) fall within the discipline of Political Science; another 37 
pertain to Economics, while all the other disciplines combined account for the re- 
maining 26 theses (Figure 4). Thus, it is quite evident that political scientists 
dominate the area study programmes in India. 

This is not surprising because the core intellectual issue in area studies is main- 
taining a balance between cultural specificity and universal generalization. Most 
social science disciplines tend to veer towards one or the other extreme, for in- 
stance, Sociology tends to privilege specificity while Economics emphasizes gen- 
eralization. Distinctively, among the social sciences, Political Science does neither. 
In Kuhn’s words (1984: 7), Political Science ‘neither insist(s) on screening out 
the culturally unique in favour of universal categories of social action, nor insist(s) 
on only those unique cases that can be seen fully imbedded in their contexts’. 
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Figure 4 
The Dominion of Political Science: 350 Ph.D. Theses in Area Studies at the 
School of International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University, 1996—2007 
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Soarce: Author’s calculations. 


Nevertheless, the domination of political scientists among Indian area specialists, 
to the virtual exclusion of other social science disciplines, is a major weakness in 
the development of area studies in India. 


Flaw 3: Macro-level Analyses 


Another significant flaw in area studies in India relates to the level of analysis 
and research. It is possible to study a foreign area at many different levels. Micro- 
studies focus on a particular issue (or set of variables) in a few cases (or.a single 
case); each case is studied in-depth (the anthropological approach). Macro-studies, 
on the other hand, examine the overall situation. A concrete example will help 
clarify this difference: ‘education policy in Japan’ is a study conducted at the 
macro-level, while ‘student classroom participation in secondary schools in Nara 
and Wakayama prefectures’ is a study conducted at the micro-level. A sound 
research programme would, of course, combine both macro- and micro-level studies. 
Area studies research in India is overwhelmingly at the macro-level as is clearly 
shown in our data set of 350 area studies Ph.D. theses produced in SIS between 
1996 and 2007. An overwhelming majority of thesis titles—320 out of 350, or 
91.4 per cent—suggest macro-level approaches; only 5 thesis titles were clearly 
indicative of micro-level study, while the remaining 25 theses were mixed in the 
sense that they contained both micro- and macro-levels of analysis (Figure 5). 
When it comes to the study of foreign areas, it is clear that in-depth knowledge 
can be gained principally through micro-level studies since they use language 
skills, require greater interaction with people living in the area being studied and 
are consequently closer to the proverbial ‘situation on the ground’. Macro-studies 
on foreign areas, on the other hand, are frequently based on inadequate skill- -gets 
and usually yield superficial results and poor understanding. 
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Figure 5 
Predominance of Macro-level Studies: 350 Ph.D. Theses in Area Studies at the 
School ef International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University, 1996-2007 
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Source: Author’s calculations. 
Flaw 4: Scarce Field-work 


The predominance of macro-level research in Indian area studies programmes is 
directly and causally linked to the fourth flaw: scarce support for fieldwork. On 
the face of it, the UGC emphasizes field-work: ‘The scholar working in an Area 
Study Centre should have a real working knowledge of the Area being studied’ 
(UGC 2009). Importantly, ‘[a]s field tips connected with the research programmes 
of an Area Study Centre are an essential part of their programmes, leave of absence 
for this purpose should be treated as “on duty”. Younger scholars should be encour- 
aged to go for field-work’ (UGC 2009). 

The UGC also specifies that field trips ‘may be confined to the area of special- 
ization concerned’ (UGC 2009). On the face of it, this suggestion is as superfluous 
as it is intriguing: where else would an area studies scholar go apart from the area 
of his/her specialization? Unfortunately, actual practice suggests that the UGC’s 
stipulation is necessary. In my years as a member of the Fieldtrip Committee in 
SIS, I can recall several cases of scholars who had applied for funding to conduct 
fieldwork in areas other their areas of specialization. 

A related issue is the duration of the field trip, which the UGC stipulates ‘should 
be a minimum of two weeks and may not exceed 60 days’ (UGC 2009). Two 
weeks is, of course, absurdly short to serve any useful purpose in terms of know- 
ledge building or skills enhancement, nevertheless, due to the paucity of funds, 
SIS routinely grants field trips of about a fortnight’s duration. Likewise, to limit 
field trips to sixty days is also not wise. If India is to ever build a cadre of genuine 
area specialists, the sponsoring agencies will have to consider funding scholars to 
spend up to a year at a time in their area of doctoral study. Language fluency and 
genuine understanding require a sustained period of immersion in the culture and 
society that is the object of study. 
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Flaw 5: The Lack of Language Skills 


The fifth flaw identified here is the lack of requisite language skills among many 
of India’s area specialists. It often comes as a shock when one realizes that a 
scholar who is able to speak with considerable authority about his/her specialized 
area possesses only the most elementary ability to speak the relevant language. 
Ability to read the relevant language is often at a higher level, while the ability to 
comprehend the language orally or to write it is usually quite low. This flaw flies 
in the face of the UGC’s guidelines, which clearly state that ‘The study of relevant 
languages and cultures of the concerned areas and countries is an essential com- 
ponent of the Area Study Centre’ (UGC 2009). The UGC also insists that ‘language 
teaching should be integrated with the academic programme of the Centre’ and 
that the course work in an area studies centre ‘must involve teaching of at least 
one non-Indian language of the concerned area’ (UGC 2009). 

The UGC has gone to a significant length to make foreign language teaching a 
viable part of an area studies centre’s curriculum. For instance, the UGC (2009) 
guidelines state that ‘In the case of the appointment of a language teacher, a relaxa- 
tion of qualifications where suitable qualified candidates are not available, if 
necessary, should be.done....’. Furthermore, ‘facilities should be provided for the 
training of scholars in the relevant language through courses in the language either 
in India or abroad.’ The problem primarily is that there have never been enough 
funds to support either frequent trips or long-term stays of scholars in their respect- 
ive regions/countries of specialization. 

Many Indian universities have foreign language teaching programmes. Table 3 
seeks to lay out the overlap between area studies programmes and foreign language 


Table 3 
The Sindy ef Foreign Languages in Indian Universities that have Area Study Programmes 


Foreign Langwages, Literatures and Cultures Universities 


Arabic Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
University of DeIm 

. University of Mombei 

Aligarh Mushm University, Aligarh 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
Jawaharlal Nehm University, New Delhi 
Jama Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
University of Delhi 

. University of Mumbai 

Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

. University of Calcutta, Kolkata 

. University of Madras, Chennai 

. University of Rajasthan, Jaipur , 


(Table 3 continued) 
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(Table 3 continued) 
Foreign Languages, Literatures and Cultures Universities 
French 1. University of Delhi 
2. Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
3. Untversity of Mumbai 
4. University of Calcutta, Kolkata 
5 Untvernty of Madras, Chennai 
6. Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
7. Pondicherry University, Puducherry 
French and Francophone Studies 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
2. University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 
German l. Jawaharlal Nehm University, New Delhi 
2 University of Delhi 
3 University of Mumbai 
4 Banaras Hindu Univernty, Varanasi 
5. University of Rajasthan, Japar 
Italian 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
2. University of Delhi 
3. Jamia Milha Islamia, New Delhi 
Spanish 1 Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
2. Univernty of Delhi 
3. Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
4. University of Rajasthan, Jaipur ae 
Portuguese 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
2. University of Delhi .* 
3. Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
Romanian 1. University of Delhi 
Bulgarian 1. University of Delhi 
Croatian l]. University of Delhi 
Crech 1. University of Delhi 
Hungarian 1. University of Delhi 
Polish 1 Untversity of Delhi 
Russian 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
2. University of Delhi 
3. Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
4. University of Momba 
Serbian 1. University of Delhi 
Slovak 1. University of Delhi 
Chinese 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
2 University of Delhi 
3. Visva-Bharat, Santiniketan 
Japanese 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
2. University of Delhi 
3. Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 
Korean 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
Sindhi 1. University of Mumba 
Swahili 1. University of Delhi 
African Literatures and Cultures 1. Jadavpur University, Kolkata 
India—China Cultural Stodies 1. Jadavpur University, Kolkata 


Source: Data derived by the author from the respective university websites. 
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teaching in Indian universities. However. area studies scholars with language flu- 
cucy tend to specialize in issues of literature and culture, and lack background in 
any social science discipline, while those with solid social science training normally 
lack language fluency. Thus, since the very beginning, a core problem for area 
studies programmes in India has been the building of synergy between language 
skills and social research skills. 


Flaw 6: No Quantitative Research 


Area studies programmes in India, much like the rest of the social sciences barring 
Economics, suffer from lack of significant quantitative research. Most scholars 
characterize their research project as being ‘historical and qualitative’, which 
Harshe (1997: 73) rightly dismisses as ‘dull and colourless descriptions...’. With 
a few notable exceptions, most area studies programmes in India do not train 
their students in statistical tools and other quantitative techniques. 


Flaw 7: Event-driven Research 


The fundamental test of the maturity and intellectual autonomy of an academic 
discipline is: what drives research? Theory and method impart order to, and estab- 
lish protocols within, an academic discipline. Unfortunately, most area studies 
research in India today is neither theory-driven nor method-driven, nor even prob- 
lem/issue-driven, but event-driven. For instance, a US presidential visit to India 
will invariably lead to an outpouring of research articles on US—India relations. 
Event-driven research is current affairs, not social science: it follows transient 
trends, lacks rigour and substance, and tends to have an extremely short shelf life. 


Flaw 8: Predominance of Secondary Sources 


Secondary sources predominate in most area studies research publications pro- 
duced in Indian universities. There are many reasons for this: weak language 
skills, inadequate fieldwork support, lack of quantitative research projects and 
dominance of macro-level analyses. This is undoubtedly a serious flaw: social 
research based primarily on secondary sources lacks credibility and is unlikely to 
command respect. 


Flaw 9: Inadequate Taught Courses 
The final flaw relates to the taught courses in area studies programmes. An analysis 


of 108 different courses offered at the M.Phil. level in SIS reveals that 46 are 
extremely broadly formulated (Figure 6),? while, most of the remaining 62 courses 


? An analytical hst of these M.Phil. course titles can be obtained from the author by e-mail. 
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Figure 6 
Master of Philosophy (M.Phil) Area Studies Coarzes at the School 
of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University (June 2009) 





Source: Author's calculations, based on data available at http//www jno.ac.in 


are too narrow in their scope: there is only one course each on war, human security, 
ethnicity, management, education and science. Some of the important themes, 
such as gender and environment, are not given adequate attention in the course 
structure. If this is the state of affairs in SIS, with its large phalanx of area speci- 
alists, the course structure in the other area studies programmes elsewhere is likely 
to be even less adequate. 

Looking Ahead: Seven Recommendations 
This section offers seven recommendations to revitalize area studies programmes 
in India. 
Recommendation I: Emphasize Quality Over Quantity 
There is always some tension between mass education and quality education. 
This does not mean that we should privilege one over the other, but it means that 
we must recognize that there is always a trade-off between the two. Area studies 
is a branch of knowledge in which quality must invariably be emphasized over 
quantity: a few well-trained and language-fluent area specialists are preferable to 


a large number of ill-equipped scholars who rarely travel to their specialized areas, 
do not speak the concerned language and therefore rely on English language sources. 


Recommendation 2: Invest in In-depth Knowledge 


Area specialists who do not have in-depth knowledge of their area of specialization 
are unlikely to make a worthwhile contribution. But gaining in-depth knowledge 
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of a foreign area comes at a steep price: it involves substantial investment in 
bright and motivated young students who need to be trained in foreign languages 
and exposed to foreign areas. It also requires continuous investment in area speci- 
alists who have already established themselves by offering them frequent oppor- 
tunities to visit and live in’their areas of specialization. Building a cadre of area 
specialists is an expensive proposition, but it must be done. 


Recommendation 3: Encourage Comparative Area Studies in SIS 


The SIS is the only institution in the Indian university system that is dominated 
by area specialists. Every single area in the world is studied in SIS. Unfortunately, 
area specialists rarely converse across their specialized borderlines. Thus, one 
rarely sees comparisons across different areas (for example, comparative study 
of biodiversity policy in Southeast Asian and Latin American countries) which 
could yield fascinating insights. The best way to bridge the gap between differ- 
ent area specializations would be to explicitly promote comparative area studies, 
whereby scholars working on the same issue in different areas would be provided 
concrete incentives to pool their knowledge and collaborate. 


Recommendation 4: Do not Replicate SIS 


As far as area studies in India are concerned. SIS is unique: it stands alone in the 
sheer breadth of the foreign areas that it covers in its research and teaching pro- 
grammes. There will always be a temptation to replicate SIS in other universities; 
but this temptation should be resisted. In the first place, it would be extremely 
expensive to set up another institution with over 100 area specialists. SIS evolved 
over time,-and its location in the national capital helped the institution to grow 
and consolidate. Second, it makes much more sense to invest in area studies centres 
that focus on only a single foreign area. In order to promote cross-cultural compari- 
sons, all universities with an area studies centre should be encouraged to set up a 
second centre in a different foreign area. 


Recommendation 5: Strengthen Foreign Language Teaching 


There are a number of fine foreign language institutions in the Indian university 
system: the School of Language, Literature and Culture Studies at JNU; the Depart- 
ments of Arabic, Persian, Germanic and Romance Studies, East Asian Studies, 
and Slavonic and Finno-Ugrian Studies at the University of Delhi; and the English 
and Foreign Languages University in Hyderabad. Nevertheless, foreign languages 
remain foreign to most Indian universities: few students, in any discipline, graduate 
with additional knowledge of a foreign language, and few faculty members out- 
side the language departments have any linguistic skills. As India integrates with 
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the world socially and economically, foreign language teaching must become an 
integral part of the education system from the high school level upwards. 


Recommendation 6: Build Synergy between Language and Soctal Science 


Area studies programmes in India will never gain vitality until synergy is created 
between language and social science, for the self-evident reason that a good area 
specialist needs both linguistic and social research skills. This may occasionally 
happen through serendipity: a social scientist that has lived abroad as a child may 
have near-native fluency in a foreign language. However, if we are not to rely on 
chance alone, we will have to design institutions in such a manner that an area 
studies centre and its relevant foreign language department are collocated on the 
same campus. Clear incentives and sanctions must also exist. For instance, only 
scholars with proven medium-level language fluency should be funded for field- 
work. Language teachers should be hired from abroad to fill critical language- 
training gaps. 


Recommendation 7: Go Beyond the University System 


As India emerges a8 a system-shaping power in the international system, it will 
surely need a much larger cadre of area specialists. The policy imperative notwith- 
standing, the main focus of area studies programmes within the university system 
should be long-term academic study of foreign areas. The research output from 
university area studies programmes will eventually have enormous policy utility, 
but that should not be the primary aim of these programmes. Instead, area studies 
scholars based within the university system should develop close links with area 
specialists located in research institutes and think tanks, and within the policy 
planning apparatus of the Indian foreign office. Unlike their university counterparts, 
area specialists in research institutes and think tanks tend to have a shorter term 
outlook and policy orientation. In this manner, the two types of area studies scholars 
would complement each other well and serve both India’s knowledge and policy 
imperatives. 


Conclusion 


The article has argued that area studies programmes in India are beset with serious 
problems. The conceptual fallacies and operational flaws analyzed above would 
have to be tackled frontally. Studying a foreign area is a multidisciplinary enter- 
prise that depends upon insights generated by a range of social science disciplines. 
Instead of adhering closely to the foci and methods of Political Science/Inter- 
national Relations, or alternately blundering down the blind alley of interdis- 
ciplinary endeavour, area studies programmes in India must be opened up to 
anthropologists, economists, sociologists, geographers and historians as well as 
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the currently ubiquitous political scientists. In order to reduce the incidence of 
descriptive event-driven research, the research agendas in area studies programmes 
need to be infused with theoretical nuance and rigour. Moving away from 
secondary sources would require language fluency, considerable micro-level field- 
work and quantitative effort. The policy relevance of these programmes would lie 
not in pursuing India’s foreign policy agenda but rather in seeking to comprehend 
foreign areas and alien cultures on their own terms. Some of these changes will 
be easier to implement than others. A few would require serious investment in 
time and resources. However, if India is to emerge as a system-shaping power in 
the coming years, these outlays can no longer be avoided or delayed. 
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Mapping International Relations Teaching 
and Research in Indian Universities 
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Although the Indian International Relations (IR) community has been actively engaged in 
self-reflection, this has not translated into greater contribution at the internatronal level. Part 
of the answer lies in the way IR in India has grown—institutionally, pedagogically, academically 
and as a research activity. The article seeks to assess the strengths and weaknesses of IR 
teaching and research in India on the basis of three parameters, that is, the papers taught in 
the M.A. programmes, the themes of research at the doctoral level and publications by IR 
scholars in select Journals. On the basıs of the weaknesses identified, the article offers some 
recommendations, which the IR community in India can adopt 


Keywords: Indian International Relations, IIR, IR teaching, doctoral research, relational 
studies, Institutional growth of IR, Indian universities 


The future of all social science theory resides in practices that are responsive, 
therefore responsible; reflexive, therefore self-redefining; accountable, there- 
fore self-redirecting, and not least, ethical and trustworthy, therefore inclusive 
and open. 


Jose V. Ciprut (2000: ix—x) 


Few disciplines (or sub-disciplines) have been so beset by existential questions 
as IR. Kalevi Holsti (1998: 18) called these the ‘W’ questions—‘why study, what 
to study, whom to study, where to study, which methods, what curricula’. These 
questions have been difficult to answer because of the ontological, epistemological 
and methodological issues that continue to divide the discipline from within. 
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In India, there has been considerable discussion and soul-searching within the IR 
community to address these issues. This article seeks to outline how IR as a dis- 
cipline has evolved in India and what ails its growth and development. It reflects 
on what the discipline signifies and how the Indian IR community has been actively 
engaged in self-reflection. However, in the second section, the article tries to 
understand why this self-reflection has not meant a greater contribution by Indian 
IR (IIR) at the international level. It shows that part of the answer lies in the 
way IR in India has grown—institutionally, pedagogically, academically and as a 
research activity. 

Focusing specifically on how IR has evolved as part of the university system, 
the article identifies three parameters for assessing the strengths and weaknesses 
of the discipline. They are—papers taught in the M.A. programmes, the themes of 
research undertaken at the doctoral level and how scholars publish in select IR- 
related journals. These parameters help identify the weaknesses that ail IR teaching 
and research in-India. However, a caveat is in order here. While any assessment 
of the discipline must be comprehensive and should map universities across the 
country, given the difficulty in accessing the data and paucity of time, this study 
is based on a limited survey, which does not do adequate justice to the views and 
realities outside the capital. However, views of IR scholars from the universities 
of Pondicherry, Hyderabad and Jadavpur, solicited through e-mail, have been 
included in the article. The findings of this article are, therefore, preliminary in 
nature and should be seen as providing the impetus for a more broad-based research 
at a future date into the state of Indian IR teaching and research. The third section 
of the article offers some recommendations based on the analysis of the weaknesses 
identified in the study. These recommendations are aimed at strengthening the 
discipline not only through institutional changes, but also through altering indi- 
vidual perceptions and approach to research. It is interesting to note that most of 
what bedevils IIR is not institutional in nature or a lack of good work, professors 
or students, but rather in the approach to collaborative research and communication 
not only within IR, but also within the social sciences. 


IR in India: What the Discipline Signifies 


It is necessary to understand what we mean by the term IR, given that there is a 
tendency to conflate the nomenclature. The discipline is simultaneously referred 
to as IR, international studies (IS), international affairs and international politics. 
Identifying the core concerns of a discipline helps to define the discipline’s bound- 
aries and how it evolved in different national contexts. The question that arises 
then is—how has the discipline in India been defined? 

While IR has been defined as a discipline which is ‘most closely linked to pol- 
itical science and whose main areas of interest are: international security, inter- 
national political economy, international institutions and international political 
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theory’ (Buzan and Little 2001: 19), IS is seen as a broader discourse—‘an inter- 
disciplinary field’ with an aim to ‘reunite the separate branches of social science 
concerned with the world and its problems beyond the borders of the nation-state’ 
(Strange 1995: 290). In India, the discipline falls somewhere between these two 
definitions. In the beginning, IR was defined as the ‘study of relations between 
and among nations’...and area studies (Appadorai 1987: 13343). IR was supposed 
to be ‘essentially a synthesis of such traditional disciplines as political science, 
history, economics, geography, sociology and law’ (Rajan 2005: 202). The area 
studies component of the discipline in India too was cnvisaged to be cross- 
disciplinary—a convergence of insights from traditional disciplines in the intensive 
study of a region or country. However, cross-disciplinarity has not been given 
enough importance in IR which has, in the words of A.P. Rana and K.P. Misra 
(2005: 75), evolved in the form of ‘relational studies without the use of sound 
historiographical method’. According to Kanti Bajpai (2004: 21), IR in India is a 
‘traditional mix of International Relations and Area Studies yoked to the con- 
cerns of national policy’. In this article, IR as a discipline is, therefore, understood 
as this traditional mix: the study of geographical areas or countries as well as 
international security, international political economy, international institutions 
and IR theory. 


Self-Reflection within the IR Community in India 


The state of IR teaching and research in Indian universities needs to be seen not 
only in the context of the reflexivist (Neufeld 1993: 53—76) and critical turn (Weber 
2005: 195-209) within IR, but also in the way IR scholars around the world have 
tumed a critical gaze upon themselves.' Scholars from the Third World have in- 
creasingly defined the scope of IR outside the Western framework. Examples of 
such self-reflective studies from the Third World abound.? Together, these studies 
have drawn attention to myriad historico-national, geopolitical and cultural pecu- 
liarities that have been responsible for IR’s epistemological and pedagogical evolu- 
tion outside the West. 

In India, interestingly, IR has been subjected to the greatest scrutiny by those 
very eminent IR scholars who played a significant role in its emergence as a 


' Tickner (2003: 301) highlights the need to mainstream the ‘scholarly needs and concems from - 
other parts of the world that were silenced by US and European foundations and universities’. Concepts 
such as ‘culture’, ‘hybridity’ and ‘everyday life’, Tickner suggests, can facilitate an understanding of 
IR from within the Third World that is fundamentally different. Also see Tickner and Weever (2009). 

? Two issues of the International Relations of the Asia-Pacific have drawn attention to the lack of 
non-Western IR theory (Acharya and Buzan 2007: 287-312; Acharya and Buzan forthcoming) and 
the more pedagogical concern of teaching IR in the context of Southeast Asia (Chong and Hart 2009: 
1-18). 
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discipline. The most sweeping critique of the state of IS in India can, therefore, 
be sampled from an article written by Rana and Misra (2005: 75): 


...and go the sorry tale of ‘international studies’ in India has unfolded, producing 
in the main neither International Studies (IR-disciplinary directed cross-national 
studies of foreign areas), nor IR Studies (the discipline of IR itself, with all of 
its manifold sub-fields infused with IR theoretical concerns), nor valid com- 
parative and area studies. 


It is interesting to note that the article written by Rana and Misra was based on 
a 1998 study that the authors prepared for the International Studies Association 
(ISA). This is an important detail to highlight because this study, as well as later 
studies on the state of IR in India were the result not of an internal impulse to 
assess the state of the discipline, but were funded and initiated by agencies and 
actors outside India. In 2003, for example, the Asian Political Science and Inter- 
national Studies Association (APISA) under the guidance of Amitav Acharya and 
Hari Singh, was responsible for the first South Asian workshop on ‘IR Theory in 
South Asia’. 

Nonetheless, what is important to note is that IR in India has been subjected to 
critical examination throughout the decades—in terms of its institutional history, 
the research work done, proposed areas of focus for future research, its evolution 
as a discipline with emphasis on area studies, the comparative lack of engage- 
ment with theory and the relation between IR and political science. Bajpai and 
Mallavarapu (2005) highlight the various ways in which Indian scholars, both 
within and beyond the discipline of IR, have contributed to a range of theoretical 
issues, such as the state, interaction in the global system, human rights, human 
security, gender, international law, understandings of orientalism, imperialism, 
realism and deterrence theory.‘ 

Without doubt, this self-reflection within the discipline is not a pervasive char- 
acteristic. Indeed, ‘self-critical’ scholars can be counted on the hand. Nonetheless, 
the concerns regarding the state of IR teaching and research in India are not new. 
Also, scholarly engagement with the discipline’s shortcomings shows that the 
pedagogical and ontological concerns that underpin the objectives of this article 
are not pew. Several historical, institutional, sociological and discursive reasons 
for the challenges IR faces in India have already been flagged. However, despite 
such self-reflection, several weaknesses continue to hinder the contributions HR 


3 However, itis perhaps important also to mention the Indian Council of Social Science Research's 
(ICSSR) survey of research in International Studies of 1988. This survey was the last part (Volume V) 
of a larger survey of research on political science. 

4 Sndharan (2007 40) argues that the best explanation for the conflict behaviour between India 
and Pakistan can be gleaned from a ‘combination of the subaltern realist perspective and the regional 


security complex approach’. 
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has made and could make at the international level. Some of these weaknesses 
stem from teaching and research at the universities themselves. 


Institutional Growth of IR in India 


IR in India has developed in a peculiar manner institutionally. Priority has been 
attached to IR and area studies. The fact that the number of universities that offer 
IR and area studies programmes in India are just over a dozen shows that IR con- 
tinues to be a niche sub-discipline. The growth of IR asa discipline is inextricably 
linked to the wider disciplinary environment in the country, and of the wider field 
of social sciences. As a result, in India, IR-related courses are part of the political 
science department, and it is in this ‘form’ that IR is most widespread in India. 

Interestingly, IR’s origin can be linked to the Indian Council of World Affairs 
(ICWA) and the Indian School of International Studies (ISIS). The latter, estab- 
lished in 1955, under the directorship of A. Appadorai, was envisaged as an insti- 
tution to ‘train specialists in international affairs and area studies and thereby 
promote Indian expertise in the field’ (Rajan 2005: 195).5 Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
own worldview as well as Appadorai’s ‘rare and remarkable leadership’, according 
to Rajan (2005: 198) guided the early research agenda of the ISIS and defined the 
scope of IR as a discipline in India. As Tharoor (2003: 182) observes, ‘areas in 
which Jawaharlal was not particularly interested—geographically (Southeast Asia, 
Latin America, Africa) or substantively (commerce and trade relations, defence 
and security policy)}—were largely ignored’. Nehru did, therefore, wield an influ- 
ence that was perhaps disproportionate. According to Bajpai (2004: 22), ‘In the 
shadow of Nehru, what remained for those who were drawn to international affairs 
was essentially to justify and operationalize non-alignment’.® 

After the University Grants Commission (UGC) was set up in 1956, IR and 
area studies were encouraged through its Special Assistance Programmes. This 
led to the setting up of a number of area studies centres throughout India. These 
centres have received greater attention and funds than IR departments in Indian 
universities. Institutionally, IR departments and courses can be divided into four 
groups: (a) stand-alone IR departments, (b) IR taught as part of political science 
departments, (c) IR taught in centres devoted to the study of specific areas and 
(d) IR taught as part of peace and conflict or strategic studies. This categorization 
highlights several interesting aspects about the institutional growth of IR in India. 

First, the main focus of IR in India has been on area studies, which is evident 
from the consistent way in which area studies programmes have been established 


` The ISIS was included mto the University system—first as a constituent unit of the Umversity of 
Delhi (1955-61), then as a deemed University and eventually as the School of Intemational Studies 
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over the last six decades. In 1963, the UGC initiated a programme to provide 
assistance to select universities for undertaking studies pertaining to ‘various as- 
pects of different countries and regions of the world, particularly of those with 
which India had a close and direct contact’ (University Grants Commission 
2006-07).” It was this decision of the UGC that resulted in the proliferation of 
area studies centres during the 1970s. However, what is interesting to note in the 
context of area studies was a gap between intention and reality. That is, area stud- 
ies programmes were intended to be inter-disciplinary: a meeting ground for theor- 
etical insights from social science disciplines, such as economics, international 
law, history, political science, sociology and anthropology. Instead, they have 
grown in an insular manner. For example, in Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), 
the area studies centres within the School of International Studies (SIS) do not 
‘communicate’ with the functional centres housed within SIS. As a result, area 
studies centres in terms of research topics (at the Ph.D. level) as well as courses 
tend to be narrowly focused on ‘relational studies’ or area studies and do not 
resonate beyond the confines of their specific areas of study. 

Second, IR in India 1s commonly associated with political science departments. 
For example, IR and geopolitics are the major thrust areas of research and teaching 
at the political science department in Panjab University. Similarly, the faculty of 
the School of International Relations and Politics (SIRP) in Mahatma Gandhi 
University (MGU), Kerala, is mainly drawn from the discipline of political science. 
Therefore, it is natural that IR would be influenced by the theoretical insights and 
epistemologies of the discipline of political science. The extent to which IR is 
seen as a sub-discipline of political science can also be gleaned from a study con- 
ducted on social science research in South Asia (Chatterjee 2002: 3604-12). The 
research uses the ‘Special Articles’ section in the Economic and Political Weekly 
(EPW) to identify which discipline is responsible for the maximum number of 
published articles. Interestingly, IR does not get mentioned as a separate discipline, 
thereby suggesting that IR-related articles published in the EPW are most likely 
subsumed within the other disciplines, namely, political science, economics, soci- 
ology. history, anthropology, gender, environment and demography. In yet another 
article in the EPW, which highlights the gaps in social science research in India, 
the total neglect of the contributions of IR to political science or other social sci- 
ences is even more glaring (Giri 2003: 3605—08). In this article, the author avers 
that Indian social scientists have been marked by a ‘lack of desire to study any 
part of the world even now when we [Indians] have such a huge social science 
infrastructure...’ (Giri 2003: 3605). According to Giri, Indian scholarship has not 


7 According to the UGC (2006-07), an ‘Area Study Centre’ was to include ‘studies and research 
not merely the history, politics, economics, law, geography, sociology, intemnatonal and security 
studies of the countries concerned, bat science and technology, culture, society, religion and 
philosophy’ 
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contributed much in terms of creating basic and critical knowledge about the 
world. What is striking about this article is the complete neglect of the contribution 
that area and IR studies have made in expanding our understanding and knowledge 
about the world. This assertion reveals either that the quality of research work 
undertaken by IR and area studies specialists in India is not at par with the work 
done by political scientists on domestic politics, or that political scientists, as a 
community, have not engaged and/or are not interested in IR and its core concerns. 
Either way, this neglect is indicative of a lack of engagement not only between IR 
and other social science disciplines, but also an absence of collaborative research 
between political science and IR departments. Therefore, although IR is most 
closely associated with, and is part of political science departments, it is mostly 
overlooked by the parent discipline as a distinct sub-discipline with its own core 
concerns and methodologies. This reveals two things—one, the fact that area 
studies and IR have been unable to engage with other social science disciplines, 
and two, how other social science disciplines do not consider IR and area studies 
as offering anything particularly noteworthy in terms of scholarship and research 
on problems of societies and countries beyond India. This lack of engagement 
may be because of IR’s inability to reach out to other social science disciplines 
or vice versa. Part of the answer might lie in the fact that hardly any collabora- 
tive article or books are written by scholars of IR, political science, history and 
sociology.® 

Third, schools or departments devoted to the study of IR alone are few in 
India. Jadavpur University (JU) in West Bengal and JNU in New Delhi are the 
two most well-known examples that have schools dedicated to the study of IR. IR 
departments in both the universities are further sub-divided into area studies and 
functional centres. JU also has an inter-disciplinary school called the ‘School of 
International Relations and Strategic Studies’, which was set up to ‘provide a 
forum for interaction...to conduct research in areas that cannot properly be dealt 
with within the confines of a single department’ (Jadavpur University 2004). 

Fourth, IR as a discipline taught in universities in India does not seem to have 
responded to the changes in the international system. For instance, since the end 
of the Cold War, no new special area studies programme has been set up to cater 
to a changed geopolitical environment.’ What has changed, however, is the number 
of peace and conflict studies programmes which have sprung up in India in the 
post-Cold War period, for example, the Malviya Centre for Peace Research, 


* As pointed oat by an anonymous reviewer of this article, there are several [R-related articles 
published in the Indian Journal of Political Science. This demonstrates the importance of IR as a 
sub-discipline of Pohtical Science. However, it does not say anything about the number of collaborative 
articles or the extent to which IR 1s recognized as a distinct discipline. 

’ While no new centres have opened, already existing centres have undergone a change in 
nomenclature, for example, in JNU and Mumbai University. 
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Banaras Hindu University; Nelson Mandela Centre for Peace and Conflict Resolu- 
tion, Jamia Millia Islamia in New Delhi and the Conflict Studies and Management 
(School of Peace, Conflict and Human Security Studies) in Sikkim University. 
Starting new programmes in universities can be a slow and cumbersome task due 
to the bureaucratic procedures involved. Therefore, what might be a better way to 
measure how IR has evolved as a discipline, is by analyzing the papers and courses 
offered within leading IR programmes in Indian universities; an issue we tum 
to next. 


Course Structure and Core Subjects 


A mapping of IR’s institutional growth needs to be supplemented with an analysis 
of how the discipline has developed within those institutions. What follows, there- 
fore, are some preliminary inferences from an analysis of courses offered in some 
of the main IR programmes. Course lists are useful indicators for understanding 
the discipline’s core research priorities and how the discipline has evolved in re- 
sponse to the external world. More importantly, course lists can be seen as the 
building blocks for future research. 

M.A. course lists of only a few universities, such as JNU, JU, Goa University, 
Mahatma Gandhi University, and the M.A. course outline in ‘Conflict Analysis 
and Peace-Building’ at Jamia Millia Islamia have been selected for analysis in 
this article.!° At the outset, it is necessary to point out here that the M.A. course is 
simultaneously referred to as ‘International Relations’ as well as ‘International 
Studies’ in different universities. For example, in JNU, it is offered as M.A. in 
Politics (with specialization in International Relations), while in Goa University 
it is termed as M.A. in International Studies. Notwithstanding this ambiguity in 
taxonomy, the course content of the programmes is unsurprisingly similar across 
India. The following broad themes were, therefore, discernible: 


Theories of IR 

International law, human rights 

International political economy, economic diplomacy 

Problems of IR, global politics, globalization, international organization 
Indian foreign policy, diplomacy, comparative foreign policy 

Political theory 

Security studies, peace and conflict, disarmament 

Area studies—countries and regions 

Social science research methods 


Languages 
* It ıs pmportant to mention here that course Hstngs on the basis of paper titles alone do not reveal 


whether the courses have undergone internal modifications or adapted to contemporary developments, 
particularly with respect to new theoretical influences 
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A comparative analysis of the course outlines of different universities within 
India reveals some interesting facts. First, area studies is a particularly important 
aspect of IR programmes in India. JNU offers the most comprehensive selection 
of area study courses at the M.A. level. The area studies component of the M.A. 
IR programme in Goa University is narrower; confined to the study of the Americas, 
Africa and South Asia. In JNU and JU, optional papers on almost all the countries/ 
regions of the world are offered to students. Also, the focus of the area studies 
component of the IR programmes in India tends to be on familiarizing students 
on a range of issues pertaining to a particular country or region, such as government 
and politics, policy (foreign, economic, domestic and defence), ethnicity and 
culture-related issues. The courses offered in Indian universities are not centered 
on specific challenges, concerns or issues that pertain to particular regions or 
countries.'' Rather than being theme-based, papers offered in the M.A. programme 
in JNU are broad-based and seek to educate students on a range of issues. 

Second, the M.A. courses in IR display a certain degree of unevenness. For ex- 
ample, research methodology in IR is not a core paper across M.A. programmes. 
This is an interesting omission, given the fact that M.A. courses in other social 
science disciplines, such as political science, sociology and history offer research 
methodology courses.’ Again, not all M.A. courses in Indian universities offer 
language courses, with the exception of JU. Similarly, the courses on political 
theory and philosophy tend to be confined to Western and Indian political thought 
and do not cover the philosophies and thoughts of other countries like modern 
German philosophy or Confucian ideas. Even in the context of Western political 
thought, the modern and post-modem philosophies are not adequately stressed. 

Third, very few courses in Indian universities seem to emerge from India’s 
history and special ‘location’ in the international system, or some of the contem- 
porary and newer developments in the world. None of the M.A. programmes under 
study offer courses on the role of culture, religion, identity and ethics in IR. Notably, 
there are courses, such as, ‘Culture and Norms in World Politics’ and ‘Multicul- 
turalism, Indigenous Peoples and Immigration in Canada’ offered at the M.Phil. 
level in JNU. Only MGU offers papers that can be seen as a reflection of India’s 
special concerns and its location, such as ‘Postcolonialism and IR’, ‘Race and 
IR’, ‘Ethnicity in IR’ and ‘Refugees or Indigenous Communities in IR’. There is, 
therefore, a deficit in developing rigorous research programmes that are reflective 
of India’s specific location and history. While the analysis of courses offered do 


I The M.A. programme ın IR at the Lancaster University in the UK, for instance, offers courses 
pertaining to the European Union; integration theory, region-building, the role of great powers and 
security in the context of the Asia-Pacific; the politics of development and resource security ın the 
context of Afmea; culture, religion and identity in the context of Asia or even South Asia; multicul- 
toralism and plural socicties m the world, post-colonialism and IR in the context of the third world. 

12 The M.A. course in Goa University is an exception. 
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not reveal anything about course contents’ or the quality of teaching, they indicate 
the research priorities within an academic programme. The relative absence of 
new research programmes that reflect the changing times or India’s ‘location’ in 
the world can be attributed to the lack of discussion on the discipline’s priority 
research areas (like the way the UGC’s Advisory Committee in the 1970s had 
drawn up a list of ‘topics awaiting investigation’). The fact that there is little 
initiative to identify such gaps or topics worthy of investigation at the all-India 
level is perhaps-one of the weaknesses of IR in India today. 


Doctoral-Level Research: A Lot of Guns and Bombs? 


Doctoral-level theses are a good indicator for gauging the state of IR teaching 
and research in Indian universities. Not only does it indicate the areas in which 
students hone their skills within the discipline, but also the research base that can 
be drawn upon in future—by universities and think tanks. | 

In Indian universities, there is a near-absence of research projects that can help 
students develop their capability through collaborative research work with faculty 
members.'* Some examples of research grants and projects at the university level 
do exist, but these are not the norm. In JU, for example, post-graduate students 
have assisted faculty on projects, such as ‘Theories of Security’, ‘Internal Security 
of India’. ‘Indian Foreign Policy’ and the ‘Concept of Space’. In the absence of 
such collaborative research work, doctoral-leve] research becomes an even more 
important indicator for assessing the state of IR in India. What follows is a case 
study of doctoral-level research over a period of ten years (1997-2007) at SIS in 
JNU, one of India’s largest IR programmes.” 

Out of 520 Ph.D. theses submitted in JNU, area studies and relational studies!® 
account for the maximum number (See Figure 1). This can also be due to the fact 
that area studies centres outnumber the functional centres.” The area studies- 
related Ph.D. theses display an inter-disciplinarity that is more in keeping with 


D These topics included the study of India’s immediate neaghbourbood and the problem of land- 
locked states. For details soe Appadorai (1987: 140-41). 

4 An area of further study to substantiate this claim would be to identify how many research 
projects the UGC and the ICSSR have funded and on what topics Of the data available from JNU 
and JU, and based on interviews with professors and students, it ıs surmized that only a few such pro- 
jects have been! funded. 

D Although a comparative assessment of doctoral-level research between different universities in 
India would have been particularly instructive, gathering information proved difficult, given the 
bureaucratic mentality of adminustratve offices in Indian universities, including the author’s own. 
A case study of JNU was selected primarily because a list of Ph.D titles at SIS has been meticulously 
updated by the School office. 

16 ‘Relational studies’ is a sub-set of the discipline that traces relations between countries over dif- 
fermg tume-spans (See Rana and Misra 2004: 97). 

V This conclusion is not absolute, given the fact that some of the theses eluded easy categorization. 
The categorization was based on two criterla—titles of the theses and the centres they belong to at 
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Figure 1 
Thematic Classification of Ph.D. Theses from SIS, JNU (1997 and 2007) 





3 
L 


@ Number of Total Ph.D. Theses 


Source: List of Ph.D. theses kept by School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


our understanding of ‘international studies’ than IR. Though the theses focus on a 
narrow range of countries, the underlying themes are extensive and touch a range 
of issues, such as public policy, government structures, defence and security issues, 
religion, ethnicity, history, literature, gender, youth politics, nationalism, identity, 
cultural artifacts, education, human rights, refugees, food insecurity, role of NGOs, 
media, environment, disaster management, migration, science and technology, 
tourism and trade. 

However, one can argue that several of the area-specific doctoral-level research 
topics at SIS have been included merely on the basis of the fact that they study a 
particular country or region, and not because they adopt [R-specific conceptual 
tools and research concerns.'* While this is true, it is important to note that area 
studies programmes can provide a host of perspectives and_insights to the study 
of both IR and IS. However, area studies programmes and research should be able 
to address larger issues that are of concern to IR, rather than being descriptive 
studies of particular countries alone. If area studies research has not been able to 
make a place for itself in IR, it is because both IR and area studies have not been 
able to communicate with each other. Given the silo-like focus on geographical 
areas alone, both IR and area studies stand to lose perspectives that each can offer 
the other. 


SIS, although the latter was accorded lesser importance. However, the numbers are divergent enough 
to substantiate the broed inferences that emerge from the 
1E This assertion can only be substantiated by a thorough reading of the doctoral theses. 
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In the functional category, the theses mostly focus on nuclear issues, inter- 
national organization, economics-related foreign trade issues, IR theory, political 
geography and other specific India-centric concerns. While the research topics 
chosen by doctoral students are quite eclectic,'® there are three areas in which 
there is comparatively less research—tesearch of historical value; culture and 
norms and IR theory. Indeed, only two theses seemed to be explicitly historical in 
nature from their titles, that is, ‘The Demand for Partition of India and British 
Policy: 1940-45’, and ‘The Security of the State: A Study of Select Ancient Indian 
Sanskrit Texts and their Contemporary Relevance’. On IR theory, only two theses 
dealt with theory per se. They are titled as: ‘Hegemonic Wars and the Modern 
International System’, and ‘Conception of Change in IR Theory’.” Again, there 
was not a single thesis which tried to study India’s specific location, history and 
context from a theoretical perspective.”! 

While the quality of research or the contribution it has made cannot be gauged 
from the title of the thesis alone, it certainly indicates that students (in consultation 
with their supervisors) have opted for research on a variety of issues that do not 
fall neatly within any theoretical framework. Instead, we can observe a more ex- 
pansive understanding of what IIR’s core concerns are. Jt may be argued that 
several of the doctoral theses are as a matter of fact only weakly linked to the dis- 
cipline of IR in conceptual terms. Nevertheless, rather than being confined to the 
disciplinary bounds of IR and political science, doctoral-level research, in form if 
not substance, has attempted to reach out to other social science disciplines, and 
hence is not all about guns and bombs. However, if there is one area which has 
been most informed by a realist, security-driven approach, it appears to be relational 
studies. 


Assessing IR Research through Journal Articles 


‘Journals are the most direct measure of the discipline itself’? (Waever 1998: 697). 
Hence, articles published in two peer-reviewed journals, that is, International 
Studies and the South Asian Survey (SAS) are analyzed in this section keeping the 
following factors in mind:~ 


° For example, ethnic conflict in India’s northeast and its international ramifications, political 
economy of oil, hegemonic power, regionalism, gender and IR, environmental issues, globalization, 
migration and refugees, South Asia, regional trade arrangements and non-tariff barriers in international 
politics. 

* Two other theses that dealt with IR theory but in the context of China were ‘Chinese Perspectives 
on Security and Development in IR Theory’ and ‘Concepts of Power. Its Objectives and Practice in 
China’ 


H The doctoral thesis by Jayashree Vivekanandan on ‘India’s Strategic Practice: A Case Study of 
Mughal Grand Strategy 1556-1605’ is an interesting exception. 

2 There are several journals published from universities in India, such as the Jadavpur Journal of 
International Relations, Indian Journal of African Studies (University of Delhi), West Anan Studies 
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e Extent of co-authorship 

e Representation of young scholars 

e Extent of representation of researchers/practitioners outside the university 
system 

e Representation of scholars outside New Delhi 


As Figure 2 shows, both journals present a similar picture across the four iden- 
tified criteria.” The International Studies publishes more articles by the faculty 
from JNU, while the SAS features more articles by scholars outside the university 
system. However, on all other parameters, both the journals share similar charac- 
teristics. This reveals some important features about IR teaching and research, 


Figure 2 
Comparative Assessment of Two IR Journals in India (2003—2008) 





Source: All issues of International Studies and South Asian Survey from 2003 to 2008. 


(Aligarh Muslim University), Journal of Nepalese Studies (Banaras Hindu University), African 
Currents (University of Mumbai), Indian Journal of Strategic Studies (Univeraity of Allahabad) and 
the Journal of South Asian Affairs (Pondicherry University). Also, Strategic Analysis of the Institute 
for Defence Studies and Analyses (IDSA) in New Delhi publishes many [R-related articles. However, 
since it is not a university-based journal, unlike International Studies, ıt has not been mcluded here 
for study. On the other hand, the South Aslan Survey has been included only to provide an alternative 
picture. 

B While the International Studies 1s a refereed quarterly journal of SIS (JNU), the SAS ıs a biannual 
publication of the Indian Council for South Asian Cooperation (ICSAC), New Delhi. It is important 
to underline the fact that since both journals are Delhi-centnc, the findings of the analysis are not 
definitive but merely indicative. 
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which the institutional growth of IR programmes, course structure and doctoral- 
level research alone cannot help capture. 

First, as Figure 3 shows, the gap between articles written by scholars from New 
Delhi as opposed to those outside the capital is considerable. This is perhaps be- 
cause the capital offers better access to research material, has better library facilities 
and provides opportunities to meet experts on foreign policy and strategic issues. 
Also, the standard of students and class discussions in the metropolis is seen as 
more challenging by faculty than those in smaller cities or towns. Most young 
scholars, therefore, do not like to take up faculty positions in universities outside 
the cities. However, interestingly, two young professors who have moved out- 
side the city and who were interviewed felt that they found their experiences 
outside Delhi to be quite valuable—finding it more challenging to teach students 
for whom knowledge of IR’s key concepts is not a given. The discussions were 
found to be more enriching given that some of the issues pertaining to peace and 
conflict find greater resonance in the region where the programme is located than 
the capital of the country, where the discussion can at times be more academic. 


Figure 3 
Articles Written by Scholars Outside Delhi (2003-08) 





Source: All issues of International Studies and South Asian Survey from 2003 to 2008. 


Second, the number of articles written by young scholars and Ph.D. students 
in both journals, albeit on the rise, is negligible. It is more difficult for young 
researchers in India to publish in peer-reviewed journals, whether it is in Delhi or 
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elsewhere. Interestingly, International Studies has fewer articles written by young 
scholars than SAS, although the difference is only marginal. This is despite the 
fact that researchers are funded by the UGC and ICSSR, which means that they 
do not have to seek funding from other agencies which might dictate their research 
agenda. The fact that few young scholars publish in reputed journals indicates 
either the low standard of their research or that they are not given sufficient oppor- 
tunity to publish (see Figure 4). The other avenues for students to develop their 
skills in the discipline (for example, through Teacher Assistantships, as in the US, 
or through research projects) are few in Indian universities. This may be one of 
the reasons why neither the SAS nor the International Studies have articles co- 
authored by young researchers and faculty members. Again, young scholars from 
outside Delhi, but interestingly not outside India, are completely absent. 





Source: All issues of Internatronal Studies and Sowth Asian Survey from 2003 to 2008. 


Third, co-authored articles are few in number in both journals (eight in the 
International Studies and six in the SAS). All of these are co-authored by scholars 
with the same disciplinary background or departmental affiliation. The value of 
co-authoring articles lies in bringing about a more nuanced and inter-disciplinary 
treatment of research questions (see Figure 5). The negligible publication of co- 
authored articles may also be an indication of a more deep-seated problem that 
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Source: All issues of International Studies and South Asian Survey from 2003 to 2008. 


bedevils IR research and teaching. In fact, co-authored articles carry lesser wei ght- 
age in the faculty assessment process.™ Again, a tradition of inviting professors 
from different social science departments to take lectures on different issues that 
would encourage inter-disciplinary instruction, or the practice of allowing doctoral 
students to have co-supervisors from other disciplines, is absent. Therefore, the 
absence of co-authored articles between scholars from different social science 
backgrounds is reflective of this deeper reality of Indian universities. 

Fourth, the proportion of articles written by scholars outside the university 
system is growing. Many researchers from think tanks and research organizations, 
as well as retired civil servants and politicians are contributing more to these two 
journals (see Figure 6). 


Conclusions 
The foregoing analysis highlights specific weaknesses that affect the growth and 
development of IR as a discipline in India. The main weakness is the lack of cor- 
respondence and collaborative research between the different arms of IR in India, 


particularly the area studies and the functional programmes of study. Just as IR 
should be seen as a ‘constellation of overlapping horizons than a field dotted with 


™ This was pointed out by an anonymous reviewer for which the author thankfully acknowledges. 
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Figure 6 
Representation of Non-Untversity Authors in Journal Articles (2003—08) 





Source: All issues of International Studies and South Asian Survey from 2003 to 2008. 


hermetically sealed paradigms’ (Kormmprobst 2009: 88), so must it be with the dif- 
ferent sub-communities witbin IIR, as well as the different social sciences. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not only an institutional problem, that is, the absence of a forum 
where scholars from different backgrounds can come together. It is equally a 
problem that stems from the human condition and the tendency of academicians 
to speak to their own community in a language that does not resonate beyond 
their areas of expertise. Nonetheless, institutional mechanisms can go a long way 
in addressing this situation. 

An Indian association on the lines of the ISA in the United States can bring 
about a meeting of minds from diverse backgrounds. The relationship between 
political science and IR is particularly in need of greater attention. Another gap 
that needs to be filled is the regional one. An Indian variant of the ISA would 
facilitate an understanding of the gaps in IR research and teaching in India through 
a dialogue between faculty and students of different IR programmes in India. 
This would also help identify the best practices in the discipline and areas that 
deserve special academic attention. In the absence of such an organization, the 
tendency to function in isolation, without learning from the experience of research 
and teaching in different centres is magnified. 

Short of an association, there are other recommendations that could address some 
of the issues that ail IR—particularly the lack of a multi- and inter-disciplinarity 
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and disjuncture between the sub-components of IR and the social sciences. A 
mechanism for dual supervision, particularly for topics that straddle the artificial 
boundaries between the social sciences, is vital. Again, an institutional demand 
for a greater number of co-authored publications by faculty members would force 
greater collaboration. Increase in research projects at universities that draw faculty 
members and students from different departments would further instill a culture 
of inter-disciplinarity. 

It is also necessary to have a country-wide discussion on ‘topics awaiting in- 
vestigation . This is particularly important in the context of identifying areas which 
need to be better-understood, not only area-wise, but also functionally and themat- 
ically. Regular discussions would be helpful in shaping the direction of the discip- 
line’s core questions and subjects. It is also important to have greater links between 
the academia and policy makers through seminars and conferences and other such 
forums. While there are innumerable examples of seminars and conferences at 
Indian universities, like JNU, where practitioners, politicians and civil servants 
are speakers or participants, the same is not true of contributions to journals. 
However, this dialogue between practitioners and academicians is possible outside 
the university system, and perhaps much more successfully—via the platform 
provided by think tanks and research organizations.” 

Therefore, the story of the state of IR teaching and research in Indian universities 
is a mixed one. While there are undoubtedly several systemic and institutional 
challenges, the solution really lies in connecting the dots. For this, there is a need 
for an overarching association for scholars and students to come together under 
one roof. It is necessary for dialogue, communication and a cross-fertilization of 
ideas. It is impossible for any academic discipline to function in isolation from 
influences of and insights of other disciplines. IR in India is no exception. Inter- 
or multi-disciplinarity and collaborative approaches are the key to moving ahead. 

In conclusion, any challenge or problem facing IR teaching and research in 
Indian universities, as anywhere, can be set to naught by the influence of a few 
good professors. In the ultimate analysis, the quality of teaching and research in 
Indian universities depends on the standards, teaching style, seriousness and dedi- 
cation of a teacher. It is the faculty that is the nucleus around which teaching and 
research in the university system revolves. The demonstrative effect of a good 
teacher cannot be emphasized enough. Only a good professor can help push the 
boundaries, and along with the students influenced by their instruction, help build 
a responsible, self-redefining, self-redirecting, inclusive and open discipline. 


P Several research organizations and think tanks run therr own journals or newsletters (both print 
as well as on the internet), which also include contributions from researchers and faculty of different 
untversities in India 
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Scholarship on India’s International 
Relations: Some Disciplinary Shortcomings 


Rajesh M. Basrur 








An assessment of scholarship on India’s International Relations (IIR) shows some significant 
weaknesses. Af the global level, the discipline has not kept pace with rising interest in India. 
There is an appreciable degree of theoretical content in IIR, but ut is relatively narrow in 
range At the Asian level, interest in HR is weak and, with exceptions, lacks engagement with 
theory as well as breadth of scope. In India, the disctplme exhibits a wider spread but low- 
level theoretical content and relative isolation. Taken as a whole, the field needs greater 
creativity, theoretical depth and breadth of scope The article concludes with a brief assessment 
of the reasons for these shortcomings and identifies the pathway to develop IR in India as a 
more vibrant discipline. 


Keywords: India, International Relations, research 


For anyone who has been in the field for even a short while, it is hardly a revelation 
that the state of International Relations (IR) in India leaves much to be desired. 
This article seeks to argue that disciplinary weakness pervades all writings on UR 
issues in different ways. At the global level, there is some analytical depth, though 
not enough, while the focus of research is excessively narrow. At the Asian level, 
there is insufficient depth and range. Finally, in India, the academic net is more 
widely cast, but there is inadequate theoretical rigour. The main concern of this 
article is to assess the quality of the disciplinary subfield of IR in India. It also ex- 
plores the degree of serious international and Indian interest in IR and its range, 
depth and innovativeness. The article is based on a review of the literature on IIR 
in high quality journals, which are in the forefront with respect to quality of work 
in any area of academic enterprise. It does not survey books on IIR for reasons of 
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manageability, but that is defensible because most high quality research and writing 
that appears in books is foreshadowed by the central ideas appearing in journals.’ 

The next section of the article undertakes an empirical study to answer four 
key questions. First, does scholarly interest in India reflect rising media, public 
and policy interest abroad? Second, is there a balanced distribution of research 
among the key, sub-fields of IR? Third, what does the level of theoretical content 
tell us about the state of the discipline today? And fourth, to what extent have 
Indians gained entry into the highest levels of scholarship outside the country? 
Comparable aspects of the discipline in India are also assessed. In the subsequent 
section, I engage in a more difficult and certainly debatable exercise of gauging 
the quality of scholarship both inside and outside India. I identify the strengths, 
weaknesses and gaps in the work done so far in three major subfields of IR most 
common in the literature. In the concluding section, I summarize the findings of 
the study, account for the shortcomings identified, and briefly address the task of 
infusing creativity and vitality into the discipline. 


IR Studies on India: An Empirical Picture 
Global Level 


This study begins with a statistical account of research articles on India from ten 
major international journals at the global level. The journals are drawn from a list 
of the top ‘high-impact’ IR journals—a citation-based ranking published by 
Thomson Scientific (Journal Citation Reports 2007). The ten journals cited here 
are, in order of rank, International Organization, International Security, Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, Foreign Affairs, World Politics, International Studies 
Quarterly, International Affairs, Marine Policy, Journal of Peace Research and 
Washington Quarterly.’ 

Table 1 looks at the proportion of articles on HR. The time frame of 36 years is 
divided into two equal periods, 1973—90 (Period-I or P-Y) and 1991-2008 (Period- 
I or P-D). While there is always an element of arbitrariness in fixing cut-off 
dates, in this case, the periodization has been decided by the following con- 
siderations: (i) availability of a sufficient number of journals over a fairly long 
time frame; (ii) equal distribution of the two time periods; and (iii) identification 
of 1991 as a watershed year, when India began attracting the world’s attention 
with its economic liberalization and accelerated economic growth—a year which 
coincided with the end of the Cold War. 


| Admittedly, this does tolerate a drawback, for Indian scholars tend to focus much more on books 
than on IR journals, most of which are published abroad and difficult to penetrate. For a dataset 
encompassing both books and journals, but over a shorter time span, sce Sharman (2008). 

2 Marine Policy 1s classified as an IR journal and does incorporate a significant number of articles 
on environmental and other maritime issues that most ‘mainstream’ scholars tend to neglect. 
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The table shows a significant increase (135.14 per cent) in the number of articles 
on India from P-I to P-IL But this is largely confined to four journals: Washington 
Quarterty (1,450 per cent), Foreign Affairs (200 per cent), International Security 
(160 per cent) and International Affairs (150 per cent). Of these, three are geared 
towards policy makers and the fourth, International Security, while strongly theor- 
etical, tends to focus on current policy-relevant issues. Of the remaining journals, 
which are oriented towards the discipline of IR rather than directly to policy, only 
one——Journal of Peace Research—shows a slight increase in the number of articles 
on India. The rest show either no change or a decline. This means that top-level 
scholarship among academics has not kept pace with the changes on the ground, 
which have sparked increased interest in India on the part of policy makers and 
the media. 

Table 2 looks at the distribution of articles in the above journals by topic. The 
topics are divided into five categories: Nuclear, Other Hard Security issues, Foreign 
Policy, Economic Relations and Non-IR (i.e., domestic politics) issues—the last 
one is included to show how it compares with IR issues. In P-I, the distribution 
across topics is fairly even, with the largest being ‘Foreign Policy’ and ‘Non-IR’ 
issues and the smallest being Economic Relations. In P-N, two sets of IR Issues— 
Foreign Policy and Nuclear—show a spurt, as do Non-IR Issues. While ‘Other 
Hard Security Issues’ show a marginal increase, it is puzzling to find a decline of 
interest in Economic Relations when India has embarked on the trajectory of a 
rising economic and military power. This indicates that the discipline tends to be 
somewhat narrow in its focus, leaving significant spaces in IR such as international 
political economy (IPE) to more specialized journals. Given the close linkage be- 
tween economic power and strategic issues, there is clearly a cause for concern 
about an enterprise that prides itself on being inter-disciplinary. 

There is also a rather high concentration on Nuclear Issues. Of all IR issues, 
these account for 20.69 per cent in P-I and 28.07 per cent in P-IL The surge in 
papers on Nuclear Issues in P-I is not altogether surprising since it reflects a 
major area of global interest compounded by periodic India—Pakistan crises under 
the nuclear shadow. But juxtaposed with the declining interest in economic issues, 
it draws attention to a distortion in the discipline, at least where IIR is concerned. 

It is useful to examine the theoretical content of the papers on IIR because the 
level of theoretical work, which demands a high degree of rigour, reflects the 
fundamental strengths of any discipline. Table 3 shows the distribution between 
non-theory-driven papers (policy-oriented or simply descriptive-analytical) and 
theory-driven papers. The proportions for the entire period (P-I + P-If) seem 
reasonable, with one-third being theory-driven. Interestingly though, there is a 
significant decline in theory-driven papers from 46.67 per cent in P-I to only 
27.27 per cent in P-IL Here again, there is a cause for concern. The content of the 
output in P-II is skewed in favour of policy, largely owing to a sharp increase in 
P-O by Washington Quarterly, which is a policy-focused journal. To be fair, if we 
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Table 3 
Content: Noa-theory-driven v/s Theory-driven (World, High-Impact Journals), 1973-2008 


Journal Non-theory-driven Theory—driven 
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Period—L 53.33 
Penod: 7273 
Total (HOD: 66.67 
Theory-driven as % 
Peniod-I: 46.67 


Periodi: 27.27 
Total (IHD): 3333 


take into account only the peer-reviewed journals, the theoretical content has in- 
creased from 47.83 per cent in P-I to 56.67 per cent in P-I. Thus, while the 
overall output at the highest global level has grown in spite of a decline in theor- 
etical content, the peer-reviewed journals, though remaining stagnant, have shown 
some increase in theoretical depth. However, as will be seen, this depth is offset 
by a degree of conceptual lethargy. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of authors by their origin. The authors are divided 
into three categories by location and ethnicity: (1) non-Indians; (2) ethnic Indians 
settled abroad; and (3) Indians residing in India. Authorship for each article is 
counted as a maximum of 1, so that for papers written by more than one individual, 
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Table 4 
Distribution of Authors by Location and Ethnicity 
(World, High-Impact Journals), 1973-2008 


Indian Indian 
Ongin Origin Total 
% of Located %of Located %of forthe 
Non-Indian Total Outside India Total ininda Total Period 


P-I 22.75 61.49 8.75 23.65 550 14.86 37.00 
P-I 41.50 43.68 40.50 42.63 13.00 13.68 95.00 
Total (P-I+P-I) 64.25 48.67 49 25 37.31 1850 14.02 132.00 


Source: Author’s calculations. 
Note: In columns c and d, no distinction 1s made between Indian and non-Indian citizens. 


the weightage is apportioned equally among the authors. The table shows non- 
Indian authors as predominant in P-I (61.49 per cent); however, despite such sig- 
nificant increase in numbers, their proportion to the total has declined significantly 
to 43.68 per cent in P-I. The contribution by authors of Indian origin living out- 
side India increased sharply (by 362.86 per cent). As a proportion of the total for 
each period, their percentage increased from 23.65 per cent in P-I to 42.63 per 
cent in P-II. This highlights the rising presence of persons of Indian origin in the 
field of India-related IR, with much of the input coming from the United States 
(US) through the journals published there. It complements the broader evidence 
of the growing profile of the Indian diaspora, especially in the US. The number of 
Indian authors based in India has grown two-fold, but this has a small base. As a 
percentage of the total, it has actually declined from 14.86 per cent to 13.68 per 
cent. Given the rising wealth of the country and the growing role of the middle 
class, this stagnation is significant. 


Asian Level 


Table 5 shows the distribution of articles on India among the Asian journals. The 
number of IR journals with an Asia-wide focus is quite small. Of these, many are 
of recent origin and cannot be used in a longitudinal study. A much shorter ten- 
year time span (1999-2008) is adopted to accommodate seven journals. As in the 
previous section, this is divided into two equal time periods for the purpose of 
gauging the trends, with P-IM extending from 1999 to 2003 and P-IV from 2004 
to 2008. The journals surveyed are Asian Affairs, Asian Survey, Australian Journal 
of International Affairs, Contemporary Southeast Asia, Journal of Contemporary 
Asia, Pacific Affairs and Southeast Asian Affairs. Journals that are published in 
India or India/South Asia-specific are excluded from this portion of the study and 
are examined separately because they represent an Indo-centric output. 
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Table 5 
Distribution of Scholarly Articles on India (Major Asian Journals), 1999-2008 | 


Journals P-OI: 1999-2003 P-IV: 2004-08 % Change 
Asian Affairs 9 6 —33.33 
Asian Survey 35 22 —37 14 
Australian Journal of International Affaurs 3 3 - 
Contemporary Southeast Asia 1 4 ‘300 
Journal of Contemporary Asia 9 1 —88.88 
Pacific Affairs 6 3 -50 
Southeast Asian Affairs I 2 100 
Total 64 41 -35.94 
Source: Author’s calculahons. 


Overall, there is a marked drop in interest in India between P-II and P-IV 
(—35.94 per cent), with four out of the seven journals registering a decline, notably 
Asian Survey (—37.14 per cent), which published more than half the papers on 
India in both periods (54.69 per cent in P-II and 53.66 per cent in P-IV). The two 
journals Contemporary Southeast Asia and Southeast Asian Affairs, which have 
recorded a growth, do so from a very low base of one each during P-II. The over- 
all declme in the number of published articles on India in Asia 1s surprising. One 
would expect a higher level of interest owing to geographical proximity and the 
more immediate geopolitical impact of the growth of Indian economic and military 
power. This is clearly an area that needs to be investigated. 

The distribution of articles by topic is given in Table 6. Here, the distribution 
is quite different from that of the global-level journals. The largest number of 
papers is in non-IR issues (54.69 per cent in P-II and 53.66 per cent in P-IV). 
Among IR issues, the proportion of papers on Nuclear Issues is again high 
(48.28 per cent in P-IJ; 21.05 per cent in P-IV). Notably, all of the papers on 
Nuclear Issues are published in journals based in the US, Australia and Canada. 
Their strong interest in nuclear topics is not unexpected since P-II was the period 
of the 1998 tests and the India-Pakistan crises of 1999 and 2001—02. But precisely 
for the same reason, it is remarkable that not a single article on nuclear issues 
relating to India has appeared in any other Asia-focused journal. Thus, we find 
that Asian journals are either deeply interested in nuclear issues related to India 
or not at all. What they do have in common is a distinctly low level of interest in 

With regard to the distribution of non-theory-driven and theory-driven articles, 
Table 7 shows a pattern that is highly skewed in favour of the former. Only one 
journal, Asian Survey, carries articles on India that are theory-driven. The rest 

‘have none at all. In all fairness, however, it must be acknowledged that newer 
journals, which are not included here, such as Asian Security, do have theoretically 
informed articles on India. As percentages, the theory-driven papers constitute 
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Table 7 
Content: Non-thoory-driven v/s Theory-driven (Major Asian Journals), 1999-2008 


Journal 


Asian Affatrs-I 

Asian Affairs-I 

Asian Survey-I 

Asian Survey-I 

Australian Journal of International Affairs-I 
Australian Journal of International Affairs-LI 
Contemporary Southeast Asia-[ 
Contemporary Southeast Asia-II 

Journal of Contemporary Asta-I 

Journal of Contemporary Asta-II 
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Grand Total-P-I + P-II 


Source: Author’s calculations 
Notes: Non-theory-driven as %. 


Period: 86.44 
Period-II: 90.24 
Total (1+1): 88.00 


Theory-driven as % 
Period-I: 13.56 


Periodi: 9.76 
Total (+D: 12.00 


only 13.56 per cent in P-II and 12.00 per cent in P-IV. This is a much lower 
proportion than is the case at the global level. Even in Asian Survey, the proportion 
is still small (22.86 per cent in P-I and 18.18 per cent in P-IV) compared to the 
average at the global level. It reflects not only the generally low interest in theory 
in Asia that is endemic in India as well, but also a general theoretical frailty on 
India-related IR topics since many non-Asians write in these journals. 

Table 8 shows the distribution of authors in Asian journals. Non-Indian authors 
constitute the largest category in both periods (44.78 per cent in P-III, 48.24 per 
cent in P-IV), followed by individuals of Indian ethnicity settled abroad (40.30 per 
cent in P-MI, 32.48 per cent in P-IV), with Indians at home trailing well behind 
(14.93 per cent in P-I, 19.29 per cent in P-IV). There is a noticeable, though 
relatively small, fall in the second category, and a corresponding rise in the third, 
though in the latter the Indians remain remarkably few in number. Once again, 
scholars in India do not show much penetration of the academic world outside 
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Table 8 
Distribution of Authors by Location and Ethnicity (Major Asian Journals), 1995-2008 
I TS 
Indian Indian 
Onigin Origin 


% of Located % of Located % of 
Non-Indian Total Outside India = Total in India Total Total 


I 
Period-I 30.00 44.78 27.00 40.30 10.00 14.93 67.00 
Penod-II 18.33 48.24 12.33 32.48 733 1929 3800 
Total (+I 48.33 46.03 39.33 37 46 17.33 16.50 105.00 
O eer 
Source: Author’s calculations. 


their country. This reflects the low level of interest that scholars in other countries 
appear to have in India. Undoubtedly, it is also the consequence of the weaknesses 
identified earlier in IR in India. 


Indian and India-centric Journals 


Journals in this category are comparable to the preceding ones only in a limited 
way. First, the proportion of articles on India obviously does not apply owing to 
the nature of the focus of the publications. Second, most of the authors are from 
India, especially for the Indian publications. Third, these journals are too few 
for comparative purposes: there are only three Indian journals strong in IR— 
International Studies, South Asian Survey and Strategic Analysis, apart from India 
Review, which is published in the US. The UK-based Contemporary South Asia 
has a low IR content of about 30 per cent. Only two—International Studies and 
Strategic Analysis—have a fairly long publication history. However, these journals 
are comparable with those at the other levels in two respects, i.e., distribution of 
topics and theoretical content. 

The range of topics covered in all of them is wide. For instance, during 2001-08 
only 25.07 per cent of the articles published in Strategic Analysis, which is often 
viewed as a hard security journal, focused on hard security.’ Similarly, 57 per 
cent of the content in International Studies focuses on the category of ‘Other’ IR 
issues, i.e., excluding nuclear, other hard security and foreign policy issues.* Inter- 
estingly, and in distinct contrast with global level journals, the number of articles 
on nuclear issues in the three Indian IR journals is relatively small. During 
2001-08, the proportion of papers on the subject in these three journals was just 
2.5 per cent, 10.45 per cent and 10.79 per cent respectively.” The last is quite 


3 Calculated by the author. 

4 Calculated by the anthor. 

5 Calculated by the author. To obtain a wider perspective, book reviews were also included in the 
count. 
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remarkable for a journal with its home in a think tank that focuses on strategic 
issues and is funded by India’s Ministry of Defence. 

With regard to theoretical content, it is fairly substantial in all the journals, 
though International Studies is the only publication which carries a significant 
number of articles directly addressing issues in IR theory. India Review represents 
a valuable addition to the literature on IIR because of its spotlighting of Indian 
issues, its inter-disciplinary focus and its encouragement of historical and theoretical 
content. It leans somewhat towards traditional security: nuclear issues comprise 
17.54 per cent of its content and other hard security issues 31.58 per cent, totalling 
49.12 per cent during 2002—08.° Nevertheless, its coverage of political, economic 
and social issues (31.58 per cent) is sufficient to give it a balanced look on the 
whole. Thus, in comparison with the literature on IIR in other categories, the con- 
tent here is more broad-based and also displays a significant degree of theoretical 
interest. 


The State of the Discipline: 
A Review of Three Major Segments 


This section examines three of the four major IR subfields identified in Tables 2 
and 6. The analysis is confined to the nuclear, other hard security and foreign pol- 
icy issues. The articles on economic relations are too few to be judged as a category 
in comparison with the first three. First the major themes covered under each 
category are highlighted and the literature on India assessed in relation to the 
broader literature on the same theme. Second, the areas in which innovative or 
particularly insightful research is being done are identified. Finally, the overall 
strengths, weaknesses and gaps in the literature are assessed, and attention drawn 
to key issues that call for closer scholarly attention. 

Here, I have not confined myself to the journals mentioned in the preceding 
section. Rather, I sifted through a much wider range of works, again restricted to 
journal publications, in order to make a qualitative assessment. Given the large 
number and wide range of writings on India-related IR, this involved a degree of 
arbitrariness in selection, but I tried to cast my net as wide as possible. The time 
frame is restricted to 1999-2008, which to my mind is reasonable in sketching a 
broad contemporary picture. 


Nuclear Issues 

The global literature on nuclear issues covers a wide array of topics and approaches. 
Chief among the topics addressed are arms control, arms race, command and 
control issues, crisis dynamics and management, deterrence, missile defence, 


6 Calculated by the author. 
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proliferation (with a heavy concentration in this area), and the nature of the post- 
Cold War nuclear order. Despite the general decline in interest in issues relating 
to nuclear relationships, there are innovative efforts to advance our understanding 
of how crises develop through the use of poliheuristic theory and prospect theory 
(DeRouen and Sprecher 2004; Haas 2001). Deterrence still attracts a few analyses 
based on game theory and quantitative data sets, but there is also an effort to ven- 
ture into new areas such as the relationship between deterrence and evolutionary 
psychology and deterrence by the weak of the strong (Smith 2003; Thayer 2007). 
The increasing influence of the constructivist approach is also reflected in the 
literature (Tannenwald 2005). 

In contrast, studies on India or India-related nuclear topics are natrower in 
scope and less innovative. Comparative studies are rare: there is little effort by 
scholars to assess, for instance, the dynamics of the India-Pakistan relationship 
from the broader perspective of general patterns observable among nuclear rivals.’ 
There are few efforts to go beyond standard strategic analysis to engage in theor- 
etically informed exploration in the nuclear context.* Two areas of concentration 
can be identified. One is the question of stabilityAnstability, with much scholarship 
focused on recurrent India—Pakistan crises and the related issue of limited war 
under the nuclear shadow (Ganguly 2008; Kapur 2008; Khan 2003; Rajagopalan 
2005; Sagan 2001). Another is the India-US nuclear agreement, which generated 
intense debate (Ganguly and Mistry 2006; Luongo and Williams 2009; Mian and 
Ramana 2005; Mistry 2006; Potter 2005). 

Some of the work is clearly of high quality. The debate over the India-US 
nuclear agreement has produced a wide range of policy-relevant work that has 
dissected virtually every aspect of the subject across its strategic, political and 
economic dimensions. Also relevant to policy, but with greater theoretical content, 
is the stabilityAinstability debate, which examines in some depth the key questions 
such as the viability of limited war and the efficacy of coercive diplomacy (Ganguly 
and Kraig 2005; Tarapore 2005). Some interesting work appears in the form of 
studies relating to specific issues such as nuclear accidents, subcritical testing 
and the physical consequences of nuclear accidents and nuclear war (Batcher 
2004; Mian, Ramana and Rajaraman 2001; Rajen 2003). There is also some theor- 
etical work in a collection of articles published by India Review on deterrence 
and IR theory (Sridharan 2005). 

The major weaknesses in the literature are: (1) a tendency to lean heavily on 
Western, especially American, Cold War discourse on the basic concepts of deter- 
rence despite the enormous difference in the practice of deterrence (in arsenal 


7 For an exception, see Rajagopalan 2000. This is dated just before our period of review, but 18 
worth mentioning because of its exceptional value. See also Basrur 2007/08. 
t Two exceptions are Basrur (2001) and Das (2003). 
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size, sophistication and posture) between its Cold War and contemporary South 
Asian theatres; (2) a narrow framing of many of the debates—notably in the stabil- 
ity/instability and the nuclear deal issues—in proliferation terms, which hampers 
a comparative understanding of the conduct of nuclear politics generally; (3) the 
relative shallowness of the theoretical content of the debate with respect to com- 
parative perspectives and theoretical depth, such as the remarkable absence of a 
study of India and China, which have very similar nuclear doctrines and postures; 
and (4) the paucity of in-depth studies on such issues as arms races, escalation, 
missile defence and disarmament—a surprisingly neglected issue. 

In sum, the range and depth of the scholarship in this area is limited and some- 
what disappointing. Its strengths are largely in the area of policy relevance, but 
its narrowness inhibits disciplinary development. Cutting-edge works on the fron- 
tiers of the discipline are almost entirely absent. This is evident across the board 
in all three author categories. Some major questions and issues that have not been 
addressed call for attention. Why is it that when deterrence obtains at a minimal 
level, India’s nuclear weapons development programme displays an expansionist 
bent? Why is there a Cold War type nuclear rivalry between India and Pakistan, 
but not between India and China? How does nuclear deterrence thinking influence 
the conceptualization of disarmament? Above all, IR in India needs to examine 
its own experience thoroughly and jettison the lens of American deterrence theory 
if it is to be truly productive. 


Other Hard Security Issues 


Here again, the range of topics is very wide at the global level and relatively nar- 
row with respect to this category of writing on India. Common to both global and 
India-specific literatures are issues of force design, civil—military relations, the 
relationship between culture and security strategy, the phenomenon of enduring 
rivalry and various aspects of national security strategy. 

There is an important difference with respect to the concept of power. In the 
global literature, considerable effort has gone into the study of power for decades 
and the subject continues to exercise the best minds (e.g., Goldstein 2007; 
Izumikawa 2007; Rathbun 2008). The comparable literature on India is thin in 
theoretical content, though there are notable exceptions (Ganguly and Pardesi 
2007; Mistry 2004; Mitra 2001; Paul 2006; Raja Mohan 2006). For the most part, 
one finds straightforward general assessments of where India stands vis-a-vis the 
rest of the world and its capacity to influence or resist global structures and pro- 
cesses. That said, there is an array of thoughtful quality studies on such topics as 
borders, the Indian Ocean ‘base race’, national security formulation and military 
studies, covering the social composition of the Indian army, civil-military relations 
and the revolution in military affairs (Berlin 2004; Chandran and Rajamohan 
2007; Coates 2008; Hilali 2001; Khalidi 2001/02; Staniland 2008). In contrast 
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with the work on nuclear issues, the work on hard security issues is more encour- 
aging in range. Much of this comes from the work done in India-based journals, 
notably Strategic Analysis. Region-specific scholarty journals located outside India, 
such as Contemporary South Asia and India Review, have provided some impetus 
to raising the level of scholarly output. 

The analysis presented here has obvious limitations since its coverage is re- 
stricted to journals, but the increasing number of writings appearing on the Internet 
reflects a growing interest in these issues on the part of a rising number of experts 
within India. A research industry of sorts on military-strategic issues is thriving, 
thanks to the steadily rising output of think tanks such as the Centre for Air Power 
Studies, the Centre for Policy Research, the Centre for Security Analysis, the 
Centre for Land Warfare Studies, the Institute of Peace and Conflict Studies and 
the National Maritime Foundation. Their efforts will eventually produce a higher 
quality analysis in greater quantities, some of which will find its way into scholarly 
journals. But theoretical depth may remain a problem for the near future since the 
impetus for that has to come from academia. And there is not much sign of this 
happening. A number of issues deserve more attention. What are the likely oper- 
ational implications of India’s current military modernization programme and 
how will it impact on its neighbouts, adjacent regions and the major powers? 
How does the nature of civil-military relations affect India’s military planning 
and acquisition process? How do India’s peacekeeping operations compare with 
that of other countries? These and other questions merit closer scrutiny. 


Foreign Policy 


Like much of the global literature on foreign policy issues, the work on Indian 
foreign policy tends to concentrate on bilateral and multilateral relationships. 
The realist approach is predominant in both the sets. There is surprisingly little 
questioning or refashioning of this approach to hard security issues given the 
constraints on the exercise of military power among the major players today 
(Väyrynen 2006). While political leaders regularly reveal a degree of sensitivity 
to the increasing interdependence of the world around them, the same is not re- 
flected in the academic literature. During 2001-08, studies on the India-Pakistan 
relationship are most frequent, accounting for a little over a third of the output. 
The ranking in frequency of appearance is India—Pakistan (35.85 per cent), India— 
US (18.18 per cent), India—China (16.67 per cent), which includes several articles 
comparing the two rather than exploring their relationship, India—Southeast Asia 
(7.58 per cent), and India—South Asia excluding Pakistan (6.57 per cent), fol- 
lowed by a host of others.? Russia, an old partner of India during the Cold War 
era, draws little scholarly interest. A remarkably low level of interest is also evident 


* Calculated by the author from a wide range of Indien and non-Indian journal articles. 
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with regard to the Indian Ocean, the politics of trade policy, or international envir- 
onmental issues. Little effort is made to engage with theoretical issues such as 
decision making. 

When we look beyond the traditional bilateral approach, researchers’ interests 
are quite wide and eclectic. There are a number of interesting articles on such 
diverse topics as the relationship between domestic politics and foreign policy, 
identity and foreign policy; the apparent structural anomaly of ‘reluctant hegem- 
ony’; and the comparative study of sets of countries, in which much attention is 
given to comparing India and China (Chulia 2002; Devotta 2003; Mehta 2007; 
Mitra 2003).'° Yet, important questions remain poorly explored. For instance, 
while it has become routine to speak of India as the world’s largest democracy, 
little work has been done on democratic peace theory or on the relationship between 
the patterns of India’s democratic evolution and its external policies. An obvious 
question that has yet to be considered seriously in either policy-driven or non- 
policy-driven research is why India’s military power was viewed with suspicion 
as far away as Australia in the 1980s, but is not so viewed today when the strategic 
reach of the Indian Navy is expanding much farther. How have India’s historical 
experience and its strategic thought influenced policy making since independence? 
How has the evolution of India’s domestic politics affected its foreign policy? 
Such questions remain buried in the morass of routine strategic analysis that pre- 
occupies scholars both outside and within India, though there are occasional forays 
into historical analysis and theoretical inquiry." 


Conclusion 


The article illustrates the relative weakness of the literature on IIR. Clearly, the 
weakness of the discipline is not attributable simply to a lack of adequate resources 
and infrastructure. The quality and quantity of research undertaken outside India 
is a pointer, since infrastructural problems are much less serious in the developed 
countries, which produce most of the global and Asian journals surveyed here. 
The study of Indian domestic politics is of a much higher standard than is the case 
with IIR. 

The main findings in this article are as follows. At the global level, there is 
little interést in IIR in the highest intellectual circles other than in journais oriented 
towards the making of policy. This reveals a failure on the part of the global intel- 
lectual community to keep pace with, let alone stay ahead of and draw attention 
to, the changing structure of world politics. The problem is compounded by the 
narrow intellectual ambit of the work done. Even where there is a clear focus, a8 


10 Some examples of comparatrve studies on India and China and/or others are Huang (2008), 
Hurrell (2006) and Wadhwa et al. (2007) 
U For exceptions, ste Jaffrelot (2003) and Sridharan (2006). 
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in nuclear issues, the range of work is restricted to just a few key policy-relevant 
issues and fails to engage intellectually with the wider ramifications of the subject 
with stronger and more varied analytical tools. Large areas remain unexplored in 
each of the three major fields covered, while large spaces relating to economic 
and environmental issues still await serious inquiry. Though there is theoretical 
engagement, there is little sign of theoretical creativity. The problem is more ' 
acute in all these respects at the Asian level. As regards IIR research output, it 
exhibits admirable width, but lacks rigour and depth. Overall, the core academic 
discipline of IR appears laggardly and inclined to stray far behind the media and 
those writing directly to influence policy. 

The purpose of this article is to encourage introspection rather than embroil 
the discipline in sterile academic infighting. Clearly, there are some significant 
shortcomings that need attention. Why are we where we are, and what can we do 
about it? I raise only a few broad pointers. The dissatisfactory state of affairs may 
be explained as follows. First, global IR, a US-dominated discipline, reflects 
American policy interests (non proliferation) as well as an academic carryover 
from the Cold War era (expertise on nuclear issues). While change has indeed 
occurred in the discipline as a whole (the dominance of realism is receding) the 
same is yet to reach the study of IR." Ironically, the study of Indian politics in 
the US has declined just when there is increasing policy interest in the country 
and the region around it (Rubinoff 2006). A new generation of scholars now in 
the making may build a better discipline. Second, global and especially Asian 
interest in IR is limited by the more evident focus on the next great power, China. 
Real strategic interest in India is only now beginning to grow following the acce- 
lerated growth of the Indian economy, the global shock of the Indian nuclear 
tests, and the signing of the India-US nuclear deal. Following a time lag, greater 
and wider interest in IIR may become evident. Third, as other articles in this Issue 
show, Indian academia has long been hampered by poor infrastructure and lack 
of competitive environment. This too is likely to change as the government has 
begun to focus on overhauling higher education and sharply raised its budgetary 
allocation (The Hindu 2009). 

Yet, much remains to be done in more specific ways. Primarily, it is the responsi- 
bility of scholars themselves to become more creative. Those in developed coun- 
tries with greater resources must give a thought to how to go about doing this, 
either by broadening their perspectives within their existing academic infrastruc- 
tures or by creating fresh bodies that integrate India studies better with IR. Within 
India, the academic community needs to be galvanized. If there is a lesson to be 
learned from this brief exercise, it is that the infusion of resources is not enough. 
The creation of an international studies association will help create the kind of 
vibrant community of scholars that IR in India lacks. Priority should be given to 


? On the recent liberal thrust of the disciplines, see Walker and Morton (2005). 
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theory development, not only by engaging with existing paradigms but also by 
asking fundamental questions afresh and exploring Indian and other histories. 
While I do not advocate the notion of a uniquely Indian ‘way’ in IR, I do believe 
that IR in India as a discipline would benefit immensely if it were to be less an 
Indian variant of a US-dominated discipline. That requires both greater self- 
awareness and a closer understanding of the discipline as it is practised around 
the world. From a more immediate practical standpoint, it would be wise to focus 
on producing a new generation of doctoral graduates exposed to theoretical and 
methodological rigour, critical scholarship covering a wide landscape of issues, 
language skills, inter-disciplinary understanding and historical depth without 
neglecting policy relevance. An effort in this direction would mark the beginning 
of a self-generating process of creative scholarship in IR in India. 
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This article suggests that, from 1947 to the late 1980s, Indian International Relations (IIR) 
led the developing world and certainly Asian IR. Since then, China, Korea and Japan seem to 
have taken the lead. The article defines the nature of ‘good work’ as ‘good published work’ 
and argues that there are five key obstacles to better published work in IIR: the neglect of 
theory; the failure to define a series of animating puzzles, problematiques and problem-solving 
agendas; the lack of methodological training; the quality of teaching; and the mismanagement 
of professional life. Three reasons are advanced for the origins and persistence of these ob- 
stacles: post-colomal parochialism, the influence of the formative moment of the field in India; 
and the relationship of Political Scrence/IR to the Indian state The article concludes that the 
remedies are primarily in the hands of Indian scholars and not with the government. 


Keywords: Indian IR, theory, methodology, puzzles, problematiques, teaching, post- 
colonialism 


In the late 1980s, India could boast of the strongest International Relations (IR) 
scholarship in Asia if not the developing world in terms of the number of teaching 
and research programmes, the enrollment of students, the breadth of the curriculum 
and most importantly, the nature of journal and book publishing.’ While the stand- 
ard of Indian IR (OR) was questionable even then,’ both quality and quantity 
were impressive relative to the output of other developing countries. Today, that 
is no longer the case. Why? 


! I assert this as the common sense of the field based on conversations with fellow IR scholars 
from India and Asie over the years. 

2 See Rana (1988a), which reviews the field until 1970. Other reflections on the field inchide: 
Appadora (1987); Bajped (20058 and 2005b); Behera (2007 and 2008); CDC (1991); Mallavarapu 
(2005a and 2005b); Misra and Beal (1980); Rajan (1978, 1994, sate Rana (1988b and 1988c) and 
Rana and Misra (2005). 


The author is Professor in the Politics and International Relations of South Asia, Oxford University, 
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anonymous reviewers whose comments have enriched the final version of the article. 
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Unul the late 1980s, IIR was ahead of IR in China and the rest of Asia. In the 
2000s. Chinese, Japanese and Korean IR scholars are closer to the cutting edge 
and have a liveliness lacking in IIR.3 A comparison with India’s economy is reveal- 
ing. For years, it was claimed that India was exceptional. While the East Asian 
countries chose export-led growth and brought in foreign investment and 
technology, Indians argued that this would not work for their country—India had 
too big an economy for export-led development; social justice concerns did not 
permit economic openness; domestic industry needed protection for balanced 
growth; political and foreign policy concerns precluded an alien presence in India 
and so on. 

Parallel arguments could be advanced for Indian academic life, including HR. 
Thus, India’s IR community chose not to engage with the Anglo-American (or 
any other) IR community. After the 1950s, the number of Indian scholars going 
abroad for Political Science and IR programmes declined. The Ford Foundation 
and other foreign funding institutions reduced their support of IR in India, at least 
partly because the Indian government frowned upon external funding.* The Indian 
School of International Studies (ISIS) became the School of International Studies 
(SIS) in Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) and was the main training ground for 
Indian IR scholars. Foreigners were not hired to teach IR in India, and few spent 
any length of time in Indian universities.* Hard currency restrictions made it diffi- 
cult to buy books and journals and to fund trips abroad, thereby shutting JNU and 
others off from foreign IR and from foreign competition. 

Ironically, India had several advantages in the 1950s that could have made it 
an economic power. The country was blessed with natural resources, including 
excellent endowments of arable land and water. The railway system was large 
and well run. The economy featured an industrial base and big hard currency 
reserves left over from World War II. India could count on a good workforce and a 
business community of some depth. It had strong laws, a stock exchange, a political 
leadership conversant with the workings of the free market and the language of 
global commerce, English. The middle class was substantial and sophisticated. 
And Indian civil servants were among the best in the non-Western world. 

India’s academic life too was the envy of Asia and Africa in the early years 
after independence. The country had several universities with a global reputation 
and could boast of respected teachers in all disciplines, including in most of the 


3 This is a personal impression from conferences ın India and Southeast Asia. My sense is that 
others who have encountered East Asan scholars have come to a simular conclusion. On non-Western 
IR, ses the contributions in the special issue of the International Journal of the Asia-Pacific, voL 7, 
po. 3, 2007, and Tickner and Waever (2009). See also Acharya and Buzan (2010). 

4 Personal communication from a former member of the Ford Foundation, 31 January 2010 

5 The longest stints of foreign scholars in India were probably those of Quincy Wnght, Johan 
Galtung and Hedley Bul. 
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social sciences (though not so much in IR, which was a nascent field globally but 
even more incipient in India). Among the better-known universities of those times 
were Allahabad University, Banaras Hindu University, Bombay University, 
Calcutta University, Delhi University, Jawaharlal Nehru University, Lucknow 
University, Maharajah Sayajirao University of Baroda, Pune University, the 
University of Madras and the University of Rajasthan. In addition, India was an 
open society—an encouragement to the growth of innovative and critical thinking. 
Indian students had studied abroad since the 1920s, and many had returned to 
academic positions from the best teaching and research institutions. Finally, Indian 
universities had the English language and therefore immediate, unhindered access 
to Anglo-American academic thought in a way that few Asians and Africans could 
claim to have. 

Indian IR was a relatively new field, but until the late 1980s it was the pick of 
the developing world. Moreover, the 1990s were not without positive change.° 
There was a modernization of the curriculum (e.g., the updating of IR theory, 
preater attention to methodology and the introduction of political economy, security 
studies, and peace and conflict resolution courses); new IR journals were launched; 
think tanks proliferated and electronic materials (particularly online journals) be- 
came available. Interestingly, some of the quickest changes occurred outside JNU 
and Delhi—in Chandigarh, Goa, Hyderabad, Kolkata, Kottayam, Pondicherry and 
Varanasi. 

In the meantime, though, China and East Asia went past India because the 
changes there were even faster. In part, the change in East Asia was driven by 
supply. Hundreds of Chinese and Koreans went to study IR in the West and returned 
to large IR departments and to burgeoning think tanks. Indian students too went 
out to study IR, but the numbers were much smaller.’ Also, unlike their Chinese 
and Korean counterparts, most Indian IR students did not return, partly because 
academic and think tank jobs at home were scarce.* 

What led to this situation? Why has JIR gone into relative decline? What are 
the obstacles to good work in OR? This article argues that there are five key 
obstacles to good work in IIR. It then offers three explanations for the origins and 
persistence of these obstacles. Based on those three explanations, it concludes 
that the primary responsibility for good work in IIR rests with the scholarly com- 
munity, and not with the government. 


* By contrast, Chatterjee (2002) argues that though the picture is mixed, there is a feeling of crisis 
and decline in Indian social science as a result of the lack of leadership m key funding and regulatory 
institutions and the increase in private, sponsored research. 

7 This 1s an impression from my travels abroad, especially in the US and UK. 

t Chatterjee et al. (2002: 7 and 12-13) notes the flight of Social Science students to the West— 
with few returning to India 
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Defining Good Work in IR 


Good work in IR is defined here in such a way as to avoid tautology. The next 
section of the article argues that good work in IIR will be made possible by (1) a 
greater attention to theory, (2) the identification of puzzles, problematiques and 
problem-solving agendas, (3) better methodology, (4) improved teaching and 
(5) a more organized professional life. These will facilitate and encourage good 
work but are not equivalent to it. Good work means good published writings— 
refereed journal articles, book chapters and books—by Indian scholars working 
in India.’ 

Good published work in the Indian context may be defined as knowledge of IR 
including India’s external relations, which can be regarded as ‘value addition’, 
that is, a set of statements conveying information, ideas and injunctions beyond 
those already in circulation. Knowledge can be divided into three parts— 
descriptive, analytical and prescriptive. Descriptive knowledge is empirical 
knowledge—facts and figures presented coherently, in a pattern, to depict the na- 
ture of an event or relationship. Analytical knowledge is a set of statements that 
‘explains’ the facts and figures or ‘makes sense’ of the pattern. This is the domain 
of cause-and-effect ideas and of interpretation, and therefore is the realm of theory. 
These two are related: empirical knowledge arises, howsoever implicitly, from 
an explanatory or interpretive framework; and explanatory and interpretive frame- 
works depend on some ‘primitive’ knowledge of ‘the facts’. Prescriptive knowledge 
refers to recommendations on what to do in the world, the realm of statecraft and 
strategy. It is based on descriptive and analytical knowledge—one must know a 
set of facts, one must have some perspective on cause-and-effect or the interpre- 
tation of events, in order to tell the Prince what to do or what not to do. 

Are Indian scholars in India making ‘value addition’ contributions to descriptive, 
analytical and prescriptive knowledge in IR? The assumption here is ‘no’, or at 
least ‘not enough’. This is not the place to demonstrate the truth of such an assertion. 
Suffice it to say that given the size of the country and its university life, one 
would have expected Indian scholars resident in India to be publishing in larger 
numbers in the major disciplinary journals, to be cited in other people’s work and 
to be producing book-length works which are cited and read in courses in India 





’ I emphasize ‘working in India’ Thus article does not address the writings, often of very high 
quality, of Indians trained abroad who chose to make their careers internationally or of scholars who 
were born and raised outside India, that is, ‘ethnic Indians’. I do not, therefore, refer to the writings 
of Itty Abraham, Vinod K. Aggarwal, Amitav Acharya, Maya Chadda, Sunil Dasgupta, Sumit Ganguly, 
S. Paul Kapur, Parag Khanna, Sankara Krishna, Satu Limaye, J. Mohan Malik, Dinshaw Mistry, 
Himadeep Muppidi, Vipin Narang, Amrita Narlikar, Baldev Raj Nayar, T.V. Paul, Kamal Sadiq, 
Rahul Sagar, Ashley Tellis, Ramesh Thakur and Pareed Zakaria, among IR scholars, or the various 
comparativists and Indianists. 
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and abroad.!° This would be evidence that they are producing value-added know- 
ledge. On the prescriptive side, we would expect Indian scholars to be read or 
consulted by Indian policy makers with more frequency and respect than is the 
Case. 

Clearly, there have been, and are, talented and committed scholars of IR in 
India whose writings are of a high order. Additionally, their contributions im setting 
up the field after 1947 are considerable. Siddharth Mallavarapu and I have pub- 
lished a two-volume anthology of important contributions by younger scholars 
(Bajpai and Mallavarapu 2005a, 2005b). Volumes by Behera and Sridharan have 
recently also brought new voices and perspectives to the fore (Behera 2008; 
Sridharan 2007). Finally, it should be emphasized that JNU and other IIR pro- 
grammes have a record of solid achievements, including producing many excellent 
scholars. The point, in short, is not that there is no good work in JIR, but rather 
that there is not enough of it given the challenges facing India and given the size 
of the country and its university system. 


The Obstacles to Good Work 


Historically, there have been five obstacles to good work in IIR which continue 
to constrain the development of the discipline: (1) the neglect of theory; (2) the 
absence of well-defined puzzles, problematiques and problem-solving agendas, 
(3) the lack of methodological training; (4) the poor record of teaching and (5) the 
mismanagement of professional life. 


The Neglect of Theory 


No discipline can progress without theory; indeed, it is doubtful that a body of 
scholarship can claim to be a discipline if it has no theoretical endeavour. Saying 
that theory is vital is not the same thing as saying everyone has to do theory, that 
is, to teach it, follow every arcane debate in it and attempt to write it. Everyone in 
an intellectual field should, however, be conversant with the major theoretical 
perspectives, debates and trends. 

Theory is vital for a number of reasons. First of all, reality is complex and 
messy. Theory provides a way of distinguishing the more important parts of what 


18 The lack of Indian work published or cited abroad might be attributed to acts of ‘omission and 
commussion’ of the international IR community. However, this is to posit a rather gigantic conspiracy 
against India. Note that within India, international scholars and Delhi University and JNU faculty 
dominate the publications lists of the best known journals ın History and Sociology. Does this ımply 
that withm India too there 1s a conspiracy against Indian scholarship? We may have to accept that 
Indian scholarship in the social sciences, for the most part, is not passing the test of good work and 
hence is not published in the leading journals in India and outside the country. See Chatterjee (2002: 
3607-09) on publication data, which includes data on book publishing. 
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we see around us from the less important—at least provisionally. Theories have a 
language—a set of terms and concepts that help us order reality into ‘categories’ 
or ‘variables’. Second, theory gives us tips on what patterns to look for between 
various parts of reality, what goes with what, what correlates with what. Third, 
theory gives us glimpses into why certain parts of reality seem to be regularly 
associated with other parts, that is, they give us cause-and-effect statements or 
more interpretive explanations. 

Theoretical endeavours in a discipline make us more self-conscious about some- 
thing we do unconsciously and continuously. Theory as an explicit reflective 
activity makes us focus on our assumptions and concepts and our lines of reasoning. 
Theory is a public activity. The more theoretically-conscious research we produce, 
the more our work can be comprehended, challenged and affirmed. In the language 
of methodology texts, theory is crucial for inter-subjective comprenension and 
verifiability, which is the basis of any discipline. 

What has been the effect of the neglect of theory? Bereft of theory, research in 
JIR had tended towards descriptive studies which are rich in detail but which fail 
to distinguish between more and less likely explanations. Descriptive detail over- 
whelms the reader. It is difficult to know why a piece of research was conducted— 
what value it adds in relation to earlier studies, which piece of what intellectual 
puzzle it seeks to fill and how it relates to current or future policy choices. IIR has 
specialized in what has been called ‘relational studies’, mostly India’s relations 
with another country (CDC 1991: 171; Sharma 2009: 19). However, these have 
not added up to any very interesting propositions about the overall conduct of 
Indian foreign policy, partly because, without the help of theory, there is little 
connection to other studies: the parts cannot be added up to make a whole. Without 
theory, insights from other cases are difficult to assimilate. Without the disciplining 
of theory, it is difficult to achieve cumulation and connection and, therefore, any 
additional confidence in the validity of a proposition about international behaviour. 


The Absence of Puzzles, Problematiques and Problem Solving 


One of the greatest obstacles to good work in IR is the absence of well-defined 
and well-accepted puzzles, problematiques and problem-solving agendas. Given 
that theory and the definition of puzzles, problematiques and problem solving are 
mutually linked, this is not surprising. Without these three Ps, the field lacks in- 
tellectual focus. Without intellectual focus, there has been little sense of cumulation 
or progress in IIR and, therefore, little or no academic excitement. Without a feel- 
ing of academic excitement, scholars and students have not been Ree to do 
good work. 

One way of encouraging focus is to identify some intellectual sais This 
article set up a puzzle when it suggested that India had many advantages in the 
early years after independence which nonetheless failed to produce a vibrant IR. 
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A puzzle posits a disjuncture between what we might think is, or should be, the 
case, and why the world is not that way (Zinnes 1980). Sometimes, a puzzle can 
be constructed as the opposition between what common sense suggests should be 
and what actually exists. A more sophisticated puzzle might state a well-known 
theoretical proposition and then seek to problematize or even debunk it: ‘In an 
international system, where there is no central authority, states should attempt 
to balance each other’s power; however, they do not always do so’. Spinning out 
this puzzle would involve both descriptive and analytical statements. The de- 
scriptive statements would show that there are indeed states that did not balance. 
And the analytical statements would attempt to answer the question of why they 
did not do so when a wealth of previous observation and theorizing suggests that 
balancing is the norm. 

There are also historical puzzles. For example, why did India not take control 
of the whole of Kashmir in 1948 given that the Indian military was a better fighting 
force than the Pakistani military? Why did Nehru adopt the ‘forward posture’ 
against China when India’s preparedness for war was questionable? In 1962, why 
did China attack India and then abruptly withdraw its forces to the MacMahon 
Line when the Indian Army was in disarray? Why did Indian forces stop at Lahore 
in the India—Pakistan war of 1965 when they were at the gates of the city? How 
did India get its Sri Lanka operation against the Tamil militancy, which it had 
helped create, so wrong? India has seen more terrorism and internal violence than 
many societies. Indian scholars should be asking, why is there so much terrorism 
or insurgency in arguably the most open, democratic society in the developing 
world? 

Progress in a discipline can be defined within a problematique which describes 
the leading questions and provisional answers in an intellectual field. IR as a dis- 
cipline can be traced back to World War I. After the war and its appalling cost in 
human life, the problematique of IR included questions such as—what are the 
causes of war and the conditions for peace? Does a balance-of-power truly con- 
tribute to military stability and long-run peace? Do alliances forge peace or en- 
courage war? Do new military technologies stabilize or destabilize relations 
between states? Under what conditions does economic interdependence foster 
peaceful relations? Are particular types of economic systems, such as capitalism, 
associated with war? Are democratic, republican, and pluralistic governing struc- 
tures the basis for long-term cooperation? What is the role of nationalism, self- 
determination and militarism in creating conflict? 

At any given time, a society faces various international challenges. There is, 
therefore, a problem-solving or policy agenda in front of scholars which is more 
immediate than is the research agenda defined by a problematique. UR’s problem- 
solving agenda in 1947 was—given the enormous pressures on it to tilt towards 
one Cold War bloc or the other, what should India do? The Nehruvian answer was 
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non-alignment. Non-alignment could have led to a number of interesting studies. 
Nehru had noted that non-alignment did not mean neutrality and indifference to 
international issues, indeed quite the opposite. India would choose sides if it was 
in India’s interest to do so and if India thought it was morally correct to tilt one 
way or the other. IIR could have looked very carefully at international history for 
examples of non-alignment to see if this was a practical and feasible grand strategic 
posture: and it could have considered how non-alignment might work in particu- 
lar types of situations, how interest and morality might be reconciled in Indian 
policies.!! Unfortunately, it failed to do so. 

Today, India’s problem-solving agenda features similar but also quite different 
questions. With the rise of China, should India once again opt for non-alignment? 
Should it ally with the US against China or vice versa? Since the 1980s, there have 
been several crises between India and Pakistan in the shadow of nuclear weapons. 
These crises have raised crucial questions—have nuclear weapons encouraged 
Pakistan to support insurgency and terrorism, have they prevented the outbreak 
of full-scale war and can India launch a limited but punitive war when both coun- 
tries possess nuclear weapons? In the 1950s, there was a debate in US strategic 
circles on the viability of limited war. This debate has now come to South Asia 
(Ganguly and Kapur 2008). What should India do? Should it try limited war? 
Should it work harder to resolve the Kashmir conflict? Or should it emphasize 
the prevention and control of terrorism? 

If OR is to make progress, we will need to define some leading puzzles, prob- 
lematiques and problem-solving agendas. To say this is not to say that the defin- 
itions should be legislated from the top or that they are timeless and static. The 
puzzles identified here are only illustrative. Clearly, there are interesting and chal- 
lenging puzzles in the various sub-fields of IR, puzzles that can be articulated 
with the help of different theoretical traditions and approaches, not just from a 
realist perspective. | 
The Lack of Methodology 


Good research requires not only theory and the three Ps, it also requires methodo- 
logical skills. A key obstacle to good work in IR in India is the poor methodological 
skills of the students and faculty (Rana and Misra 2005: 77-81). Good descriptive, 
analytical and prescriptive work in IR requires some methodological competence. 
Becoming a methodological fanatic is one extreme; being methodologically naïve 
is the other. The fanatic usually ends up a perpetual critic and unable to publish 
original work. The naff writes reams of articles and books that are riddled with 
data and inferential errors and are, therefore, intellectual mush. Ideally, most faculty 
and students should be somewhere in between. 


' On the conceptual underpinnings of Indian non-alignment, see Rana (1976) 
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Quite a bit of methodology is ‘advanced common sense’ and is, therefore, not 
difficult to acquire. But not all methodology is simply common sense. Every gradu- 
ate student should do a standard course which includes the basic philosophy of 
science debates, some readings on key terms such as theory, explanation, model, 
hypotheses, measurement, indices and so on. A very important part of methodology 
is how to validate propositions—should one use a single case study, a few cases 
or aggregate studies which are quantitative? What is the utility of case studies and 
what can one infer from them? How does one select cases? How should fieldwork 
be done? What is the best way of conducting interviews? How does one do cross- 
national aggregate studies involving indices and statistics? What is the logic of 
comparison—the logic of difference or the logic of similarity? What are the uses 
and limits of functionalist and structuralist modes of explanation? What is positiv- 
ism? What are rational choice approaches? What are reflectivist methodologies 
and how might they be deployed? What are the various qualitative methodologies 
in IR?” Students should recognize the most common logical fallacies as well. 

The problem in DR, historically, is that there have been virtually no methodo- 
logy courses of any respectability. Few departments teaching IR even now offer 
research methodology as a compulsory course in the M.A. programme (Sharma 
2009: 16).“ At JNU, there is no methodology course at the M.A. level.'* Apparently, 
there was no one qualified to teach it—this despite the fact that every Centre in 
the School had to teach it at the M.Phil. level (a university requirement). 

A well-worn argument against the JNU course was that with such a variety of 
Centres—area studies plus more ‘functional’ ones—a single methodology offering 
was not feasible or desirable. This was not very convincing; for example, American 
political science departments, which have six or seven subfields of study and face 
a parallel problem, usually have a two- or three-part methodology sequence for 
all students—not ideal perhaps, but, in an imperfect world, better than having no 
methodology. Another argument was that Masters’ students did not have the cap- 
acity to comprehend methodology: they came to JNU from examination-oriented 
college courses and were not used to research. Methodology was, therefore, a 
waste. But this, if anything, strengthened rather than weakened the case for meth- 
odolagy. Since M.A. students were expected to write research articles (certainly 
by the second year of the programmie), a course in methods was indispensable. '° 


12 Ror g recent book on qualitative methods, see Klotz and Prakash (2008). 

u Devika Sharma notes that the other social sciences do usually have a methodology course at the 
MLA. level (see Sharma 2009: 16) When methodology is offered in Political Science/IR programmes, 
it is often an optional course. See CDC (1991: 30-168). A general umpression is that it is poorly 
taught in any case. 

14 There was an M.A. level methodology course at the School of International Studies, JNU, 
briefly in the 1970s. 

5 Elsewhere, given that the M.A. was an entirely taught course with no research components, 
methodology may have been thought to be irrelevant. 
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These kinds of arguments carried over to the M.Phil. programmes at JNU, 
which do have methodology courses. Tellingly, few, if any, faculty members wanted 
to teach the methodology course, feeling that they were not equipped to do so and 
citing confusion over the substance of the course. Others expressed hostility to 
methodalogy on the grounds that one learned it while doing research like an ap- 
prentice in a trade. Not surprisingly, the attitude of students to methodology was 
one of skepticism, to say the least. 


The Quality of Teaching 


If India is to have a lively IR community producing good, value-adding work, 
then it must have a robust teaching programme. Unfortunately, Indian IR teaching 
is beset by a number of problems. 

Probably the single biggest problem in the teaching programme, apart from 
the neglect of theory and methodology, relates to the IR curriculum more broadly. 
IR courses in India have not kept up sufficiently with developments in the field 
(CDC 1991: 177-78). Behera, in her recent survey, notes in this regard that IIR 
has a ‘very narrow intellectual base’ (Behera 2007: 2), though there have been 
changes in select universities. At one level, the problem is simply that the stand- 
ard curriculum in the various subfields is not taught. Courses do not feature the 
older or newer classics in the discipline—from realism to post-colonialism. As 
late as 1994, at JNU, the IR theory course for the Master’s level still featured Hans 
Morgenthau’s Politics Among Nations, some writings by Quincy Wright and 
Stanley Hoffman (from the 1950s and 1960s), Morton Kaplan’s systems theory, a 
few readings on decision-making (e.g., Snyder, Bruck and Sapin), Wight and Bull 
from the English School perspective and a section on non-alignment, Nehru and 
Gandhi. 

Another problem area is the structure of courses. At the core of IR is still the 
problematique of war and peace. There are other vital questions of course, but 
surely the issue of war and peace cannot be ignored. At the very least this implies 
courses on the causes of war and the conditions of peace, on conflict resolution 
and peace studies, and on international negotiation and cooperation. However, 
few, if any, departments offer such courses. Also usually absent are courses on 
strategic theory and military history. India has nuclear weapons and has fought 
five wars since 1947, yet not many programmes teach the basics of strategy and 
military history in the modem period (see CDC 1991: 222-26, but this remains 
true). Mast IR teaching in India is alarmingly deficient even though there is an 
enormous literature to work with. 

Then, there is the growing field of international political economy (IPE). Here 
too there are only a few courses available, the field having been ceded almost 
completely to the economists. The role of international institutions is another 
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area that is crucial to the understanding of IR. The origins and workings of inter- 
national institutions, even from a critical perspective, are largely absent. The study 
of the United Nations features in teaching programmes, but the teaching is largely 
formalistic, focusing on ostensive rules, processes and institutions rather than 
unearthing the ‘real’ norms and workings of the mstitution. Normative IR is another 
crucial lacuna. The ethical and moral basis of international justice, humanitarian 
intervention, war, the use of nuclear weapons and nuclear deterrence and secession- 
ism, among others, have been robustly debated by normative theorists. Indians 
should be interested in all of these issues, yet few, if any, Indian IR programmes 
offer a course dealing with them. Internal conflict and violence spill over into 
inter-state relations if they have not been caused by international differences. 
There is a massive literature on ethnic conflict and internal war and, beyond the 
understanding of nationalism. Here again, one would search Indian teaching pro- 
grammes in vain for relevant courses. Nearly twenty years ago, the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) report on Political Science came to almost exactly 
the same conclusion about the kind of lacunae in IR teaching (CDC 1991: 177-78). 

IR teaching in India faces other problems, including access to the appropriate 
reading materials. The great academic presses, particularly the university presses, 
do not distribute widely in India. Their publications can be ordered through inter- 
mediaries in India, but this usually takes time. Libraries in India could place orders 
but are constrained by several factors. Few university libraries have truly profes- 
sional staff that actively search the publishing catalogues for new books, consult 
relevant departments and follow the scholarly literature in the professional journals. 
Budgets are a problem. A good library is the vital core of any university, but library 
spending remains insufficient. In addition, India has few, if any, academically- 
inclined bookstores which stock IR materials. 

Reading materials are available in the journals; indeed, one can do very well 
in one’s teaching and research by keeping up with articles published in the journals. 
Subscriptions to the major IR journals are expensive though. Also, libraries com- 
plain that journals often do not arrive from overseas despite paying the postage. 
This problem has been ameliorated in the major universities which have access to 
electronic services such as JSTOR and The Muse Project, but it remains a serious 
constraint in most Indian universities. Faculty members should make it their busi- 
ness to advise their libraries on the appropriate journals to stock. Unfortunately, 
IR teachers have not always done their job in this regard. 

At the Master’s level, textbooks and anthologies might be used to make up the 
deficiency in materials.'© Textbooks have their limitations, but they conveniently 
encapsulate knowledge; and anthologies bring together well-known works into a 


ié On the issue of the lack of textbooks, see CDC (1991: 773-77) and Bebera (2007: 2). 
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compendium. Here again, most textbooks and anthologies of quality are published 
in the West and are either not known or not easily available. Ideally, every student 
in a course should have his or her own reading materials. But the cost of Western 
books, textbooks and anthologies are prohibitive for many Indian students, and 
so faculty do not insist on their purchase. Photocopying the materials is the alter- 
native to purchasing, but this snarls the faculty member into copyright tangles 
and, again, can be expensive. 

Why do Indian publishers and faculty not produce their own textbooks and 
anthologies? Writing textbooks is challenging. It requires teaching experience, a 
broad knowledge of the field, an ability to communicate complex ideas in simple 
but accurate ways, a sense of mission (writing a textbook is grinding work), pub- 
lishers who have creative teams that can produce attractive books and, of course, 
publishing houses that are interested in marketing the books (CDC 1991: 773-77). 
Faculty might write books if it paid financially and if it advanced one’s career. 
But the market for textbooks in IR is thought to be too small—not enough IR pro- 
grammes and students. And textbook writing is regarded by university promotion 
boards as ‘Not Quite Academic’! 

The sad state of IR teaching in India can be related, in part, to the attitude to- 
wards IR as a subfield of Political Science. It remains true that in Indian academic 
life, IR is still thought of as a poor country cousin of Political Science and the 
other social sciences (Bajpai 2005a: 28: Behera 2007: 2; CDC 1991: 176-77). 
This contrasts with China where IR departments have mushroomed in response 
to growing Chinese power. IR in India for the most part is nested, as in the West, 
in Political Science; hence, there are only a handful of IR departments or schools 
of international studies. IR within Political Science has not flourished. In a two- 
year M.A. in Political Science, students may not have the curricular space to take 
more than three—four courses in IR (CDC 1991: 30-168). Not surprisingly, the 
number of students, particularly talented students, attracted to the field is rather 
small. Given such small numbers, publishers shy away from producing IR text- 
books and anthologies. 

The rather invidious attitude towards IR is compounded by the patronizing 
attitude of teachers. When the IR theory course at SIS was revised in 1994, one of 
the worries was that students would not be able to handle original readings. Stu- 
dents, who came from a variety of intellectual backgrounds and from various 
social backgrounds, would not be able to cope with IR theoreticians. Many would 
not have the English language competence to deal with Waltz and Wendt. Fortu- 
nately, SIS’s worries were proved wrong. Teaching the IR theory triptych of real- 
ism, liberalism and critical theory/constructivism through the standard set of 
readings turned out to be both feasible and rewarding. Students were challenged, 
they did occasionally complain about the level of difficulty and English language 
competence was an issue, but in the end the course worked rather well. 


~ 
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A final point about IR teaching in India relates to the issue of English and the 
Indian languages (Behera 2007: 2; CDC 1991: 778-81).!” Until IR is taught in a 
sophisticated way in the Indian languages at the undergraduate and perhaps also 
the graduate level, there will not be enough advanced IR students in India to do 
good work in IR. Improving the level of teaching in IR in the Indian languages 
will require high-quality IR textbooks and anthologies in translation. The problem 
is convincing publishers and the UGC to fund translations (CDC 1991: 778-81). 


The (Mis)Management of the Profession 


No matter how much progress is made with respect to overcoming various obstacles 
to good work, the best practices in the field need to be validated, disseminated 
and debated on a regular basis. This requires a professional milieu that pays sys- 
tematic attention to the legitimation, spread and critical examination of best 
practices. 

Here too IR has its difficulties. First of all, there is no professional association 
of IR scholars.'* IIR has often enough discussed the need for an association. Dis- 
tinguished IR scholars, led by MLS. Rajan at JNU and A.P. Rana at MLS. University, 
Baroda, tried to launch an association, an Indian version of the International Studies 
Association (ISA). The differences between JNU and the other universities re- 
peatedly stalled the effort to form an association. JNU, with its 80 teachers, felt 
that it was the locus of IR studies in India and, with its location in the nation’s 
capital, was ideally suited to be the hub of an Indian ISA. Others argued for a ro- 
tational system, in which the ISA executive moves from one university to another 
or else is manned by scholars from several universities. There is merit in both 
arguments; perhaps a compromise would be to locate the ISA in JNU but to have 
an executive committee with membership from other universities. '9 

At any rate, the absence of an association has been deleterious to IIR. For one 
thing, those who teach IR in Political Science departments remain rather isolated. 
In the absence of an association, they have no sustained support systems. Without 
an association, there is no regular forum for the sharing of research and for the 
normal intercourse required to energize a field or discipline. While professional 
association meetings such as the ISA are often rather oily networking occasions, 
it is also the case that the social functions have an academic consequence. The 


U The language issue also has implications for research See Chatterjee et al (2002: 151-53) 

'* There is a Political Science association, but the leading pohtical scientists of India rarely attend 
its meetings. Its journal, the Indian Journal of Political Science, does not attract enough senous 
scholarship. 

'? I rely bere on various conversations over the years with MLS. Rajan and A.P. Rana. S.D. Muni 
notes that the finances of a putative association were a stumbling block and that the logistics, in the 
years before computers and the internet and at a time when telephone connections were scarce, were 
quite dannting Fortunately, none of these constraints applies any longer 
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academic sessions can be superficial, but they are sites for intellectual bloodletting 
as rival points of view tear into each other and, to change metaphors, for intellectual 
cheerleading as practitioners rally to new work. Association meetings can help 
sharpen the arguments of rival points of view as they encounter each other. They 
can encourage collaboration and partnership as well. 

Academic associations also usually manage a journal for the field. It is instruct- 
ive that India does not have an independent, peer-reviewed IR journal that attracts 
diverse perspectives across the field. Of the existing IR journals, only International 
Studies, South Asian Survey and Strategic Analysis are peer-reviewed journals.” 
International Studies is regarded as an in-house JNU journal, and the number of 
non-JNU scholars who have published in it is relatively small. The ambit of the 
South Asian Survey, the journal of the Indian Council for South Asian Cooperation 
(ICSAC), is quite firmly regional studies. Strategic Analysis is the journal of the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses (IDSA), a government think tank funded 
mostly by the Ministry of Defence. An IR association in India should publish an 
independent, high-quality, peer-reviewed journal which features not just Indian 
contributors but also international scholars and which has as its explicit mission 
the dissemination of value-added writings. | 

An association could help graduate students imbibe the protocols of the pro- 
fession and assist in the recruitment process. Encouraging graduate students to 
become members, attend the annual conference, present articles and subscribe 
to the journal would enhance their professional training. The association would 
also have a job placement function. Association conferences would be the occasion 
for graduate students to identify job openings. Senior scholars would get a glimpse 
of new talent. Indian universities often end up hiring their own graduates. This is 
not always a bad practice, and there are reasons why it is more or less inevitable.” 
An association might help diversify the applicants for jobs, and bring change to 
the departments. Not just universities but also think tanks and government officials 
might profitably attend association meetings and help develop better links between 
academia and the policy community. Think tanks may find potential ‘recruits 
as well. j 


DI have omitted Alternates, which is a peer-reviewed journal. It 1s published with the cooperation 
of four institutes (three of them outside India), including the Centre for the Study of Developmg 
Socteties (CSDS), Delhi. However, its presence in IR is marginal. For instance, between 2005 and 
2008, the joumal did not feature a single article by an Indian scholar working in India I have also 
omitted Aakrosh, Agni, Faultimes, India and Global Affairs, Indian Defence Review, Indian Foreign 
Affairs Journal, USI Journal and World Affairs, which as far as I know are not academic journals in 
the sense of being peer-reviewed publications (though thu does not imply that they do not contain 
scholarly materials) Jt ıs unclear whether or not India Quarterty and the Jadavpur Journal of 
International Relanons are peer reviewed 

21 Ror matance, SIS probebly has as many IR faculty members as the rest of the country combmed. 
As a result, it produces the largest number of Ph.Ds. It also has the largest number of job openings. 
Some of its doctoral students will, therefore, end up in JNU. 
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Explaining the State of UR 


Why has IIR had such an uneven and disappointing trajectory? A thoroughgoing 
explanation would require an intellectual history of IIR and perhaps of Indian 
academic life via the sociology of knowledge. Let me advance three provisional 
arguments.” 


The Growth of Parochialism 


The first explanation was hinted at in the first section of the article but deserves 
elaboration. After independence, Indian exceptionalism, fears and exuberance 
turned the country away from the West. Indians argued that their country was ex- 
ceptional by virtue of its history, location, size and social structure. At the same 
time, they feared that formal independence might not translate into real, substan- 
tive independence in the context of Cold War bloc politics, the ascendancy of the 
Western powers, the functioning of international corporations and the attractions 
of Western products and ideas. More positively, though, Indians felt a surge of 
exuberance over their freedom and rejoiced at the possibility of breaking from 
the past and starting afresh. These somewhat contradictory perspectives combined 
to distance Indians from the West in foreign policy, in economic policy and in 
academic life. 

It might have been a creative moment for Indian scholarship. The rupture of 
colonialism and the distancing from the West might have led to an intellectual 
efflorescence. Clearly, there was considerable excitement at finally charting one’s 
own course. There occurred fairly quickly, however, a banalization of independence 
into parochialism—unreflective and uncritical acceptance, even valuation of 
India’s actions, products and ideas—and thence to stagnation. It took the end of 
the Cold War, the collapse of socialism and the Soviet Union and the economic 
crisis of 1991 to shock the Indian system into reappraising foreign policy, eco- 
nomics and academic life and into asking whether India is exceptional, whether 
as a rising power it must fear the West, and whether it is sensible to ignore ideas 
that are politically discomfortng. 

The Influence of Formative Moments 
A second explanation relates to the importance of the formative moment of a 


discipline. Here a key issue is the inattention to theory. That theory is vital for 
structured, rigorous inquiry is well accepted. Why then did Indians invest so little 


2 | leave out other possible factors, such as the lack of funding, infrastructure and teaching staff. 
For these kinds of constraints in the social sciences in general, see Chatterjee (2002) and Chatterjee 
et al. (2002). 
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in it? A broad answer is that at the formative moment of IR, there was a disdaining 
of, or resistance to, theory and that this influenced succeeding generations of 
Indian scholars. 

The argument begins with the thought that IR theory did not flourish because 
social science theory in India in general had languished. If the inattention to theory 
was a feature of the relatively successful and advanced social sciences in India, 
such as anthropology, economics, history and sociology, it is hardly surprising 
that IR, the newest social science, was theory-averse.” In addition, the theor- 
etical contributions in other disciplines were prefixed, as it were, by the adjective 
‘Indian’—that is to say they were contributions to anthropological, economic, 
historical and sociological problems pertaining to India rather than to more general 
theory.” These theoretical directions therefore failed to excite a discipline that 
sought to explain not just Indian behaviour in international politics but also the 
behaviour of other states and societies. In essence, then, the other social sciences 
were neither inspirational nor helpful in encouraging the new discipline to theorize. 

What was it that retarded social science theorization in India in these early, 
defining years? One retarding factor was the resistance to theory arising from the 
general post-colonial desire to distance India from the West and to be self-sufficient 
and autarkic. This manifested itself in a rather deep and sustained suspicion of 
theory, which was equated with Western intellectual constructs that would subvert 
independent thinking.” There was also another kind of suspicion, which likely 
also had its roots in the post-colonial sensibility of the times, namely, that theory 
was a form of armchair intellectualism divorced from the realities of Indian society. 
This was a view that India could not afford theory and that intellectuals must be 
‘relevant’ and not ‘waste time’ in abstruse reasoning when they were being paid 
out of public funds (Bajpai 2005a: 28-29). 

In IIR, specifically, the formative moments of the discipline perhaps did not 
encourage an interest in theory, due partly to the intellectual background of the 
early IR scholars who came from area studies, history, literature, philosophy and 
law. The encounter with theory in the 1950s may in any case have caused the first 
generation to turn away from theoretical issues. Systems theory, integration theory, 


D While there ere some excellent scholars in the various social sciences, it is instructive that many 
of the leaders in the field have migrated to the West or were inspired by scholarship in the West. 
Andre Beteille, Partha Chatterjee, Rajni Kothari, Ashis Nandy, Dbirubha Sheth and Shiv Vishwaonathan 
made their careers ın India. Post-colonial studies and subaltern studies list a number of Indian scholars 
who led these fields, but they tend to have made their academic careers in the West—Hom: Bhabha, 
Gayatn Spivak and Ranajit Guha, to name just three. Amongst economists, Amartya Sen and Jagdish 
Bhagwati did a considerable amount of their acclaimed work abroad. 

H See Chatterjee (2003), on the leading Indian scholars in the immediate post-independence period. 

™ Theory is not necessanly some value-neutral body of writing. One person’s theory may be an- 
other’s death sentence If theory 1s ‘a smoking gun’, there ıs more reason to be familiar with ıt. 
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deterrence theory, comparative foreign policy——the theory staples of the era— 
may well not have appealed to Indian scholars who were looking at how a uniquely- 
placed, newly-independent country could maintain its independence in a turbulent 
Cold War (Bajpai 2005a: 26-27). Not surprisingly, some form of political realism 
appealed the most, and it is this that more often than not sustained theory courses 
in India until the 1990s (Bajpai 2005a: 27—28).* 

The inattention to theory was of course not the only legacy of the early years. 
There was also the primacy of area studies and relational studies—the flip side of 
the theory problem. First generation scholars mixed up IR with area studies, encour- 
aged the latter to the detriment of the former, filled the pages of books and journals 
with relational studies (a cataloguing of India’s relations with various countries), 
and thus beggared IR. They also stuck to a form of political realism (Morgenthau) 
and attendant methodologies and did not bother to understand new ideas and trends 
in IR and to reassess their intellectual stance (Rana and Misra 2005: 77-81). 

What accounts for the dominance of area studies, relational studies, Morgenthau- 
inspired realism and the neglect of new developments in IR? Why did the second 
and third generation of IR scholars in India fail to bring in change? Until a definitive 
history of the field is written, it is difficult to know, but respect for the founding 
fathers of the field, intellectual inertia and confusion, the high costs of acquiring 
new skills and of changing the curriculum and the lack of academic accountabil- 
ity were responsible for quite a bit of the stagnation. A somewhat different, more 
political and ideological answer is that with the increase in post-colonial paro- 
chialism, later scholars found themselves even more deeply mired in the state- 
centric, positivist, realist and conservative dead-end of ‘mainstream’ IR and were 
unable to chart new directions. In this view, it 18 only now, with the critical turn in 
global IR, that India IR can flourish (Behera 2007; Mallavarapu 2005b).?’ 


The Relationship to the State 


Finally, the relationship of the discipline to the Indian state may also have been a 
constraint. Unlike the other social sciences, Political Science and IR were about 
the state itself—its goals and strategies, rules and norms, procedures and workings, 
efficacy and achievements. The attitude of state functionaries (officials and 
politicians)—key consumers of social knowledge—was that Political Science/IR 


* On the appeals of realism, see also Behera (2007: 5—6) and Rana and Misra (2005: 77-81). Also 
seo Mallavarapu (2005b) on concerns about realism and its attendant concepts. Ironically, IR has 
hardly grappled with the whole range of realist thought. 

7? Behera would more or less abandon what she calls traditional IR and focus Indian scholars on a 
more critical IR (Behera 2007). My view is that it is vital to stay abreast of the length and breadth of 
the discipline, from the traditional to the critical, at least ın part because theory has consequences 
intellectually and therefore ın the ‘real’ world of policy and practice. One cannot afford to ignore 
what others, particularly powerful others, are thinking. 
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had little to offer by way of value-added knowledge: surely officials and politicians 
knew the state better than academics! The other social sciences, by contrast, might 
well offer insights unavailable to the agents of the state. At the same time, Political 
Scientists/IR scholars were dependent on the state for insights into the inner work- 
ings of government—in the form of personal interviews and official documents, 
in particular. This blunted the critical distance and stance so necessary for research 
and theorizing (Bajpai 2005a: 23—25).¥ In sum, Political Science/IR garnered 
less respect than the other social sciences and was dependent on state cooperation 
in a way that diminished its scholarly independence. 


Conclusion 


Is there any hope for Indian IR given this diagnosis? It would be inaccurate and 
unhelpful to end on a negative note. There has been change for the better, even if 
the pace of change must considerably quicken if Indian scholarship is to help us 
understand the international challenges ahead. India’s view of the West is more 
tempered, less suspicious. Feelings of exceptionalism, fear and exuberance have 
meliorated as India has grown in strength and maturity. The influence of the early 
years has declined; there is a greater interest in theory even as the desire to be pol- 
icy relevant remains alive. The theory menu in front of Indian scholars is much 
larger and more exciting, and the interest in Indian contributions to non-Indian IR 
publications is growing. Among Indian scholars, there is also a better understanding 
of IR as a field distinct from area studies. The relationship to the Indian state has 
improved: state functionaries have a better understanding of the role of academics 
in a democratic society. 

There is nothing inevitable about IIR’s rise. Private and governmental actions 
will be needed to promote IIR. The role of the government is inescapable since it 
pays the bills and runs higher education. However, Indian IR scholars have to 
stop looking for excuses in government policy. Most of the problems of IR, this 
article has suggested, are failures of the academy. It is up to the academy to build 
on recent changes in several IR programmes and to dismantle the obstacles to 
good work. 
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Integrating International Relations 
Studies in India to Global Scholarship 


T.V. Paul 








The article makes a case for an intense engagement of international relations (IR) scholars in 
India with the global IR community, especially those specializing in IR theory. While India 
has increasingly been integrating itself in global economic and political orders, its IR scholar- 
ship is yet to get international recognition. This article outlines the structural and domestic 
causes for the relative absence of theoretical works in IR in India while emphasizing the need 
for rigorous theory-driven and theory-informed scholarship. It concludes by making eight 
recommendations for linking IR in India with the global IR scholarship, and offers specific 
areas where Indian scholars can contribute to puzzle and paradigm-driven IR scholarship. 


Keywords: International Relations, theory, India 


The theme of this special issue of the journal raises a fundamental paradox about 
India. While India is searching for a major power status in the international system 
(and may well have made some progress in this regard), the study of International 
Relations (IR) remains somewhat rudimentary and the profession of IR scholarship 
is one of the least valued enterprises in Indian society. Very few books or articles 
written by IR scholars from India receive the attention of IR theorists or foreign 
policy analysts globally, except for those specifically dealing with issues such as 
India—Pakistan conflict, nuclear proliferation and deterrence (Basrur 2009). Ex- 
patriate Indian scholars, especially in North America, have fared better, although 
this potential has not been fully realized as native Indian scholars rarely cite or 
discuss their works. Unlike their compatriots in Natural Sciences or Economics, 
Indian IR scholars rarely publish abroad. In IR theory, both paradigm-driven and 
puzzle-driven works somehow elude Indian scholarship. Whereas India boasts of 
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a large number of universities and academic institutions devoted to Political Sci- 
ence and IR, the conditions of many of the social science departments and the 
scholarly works conducted in such institutions are rather poor, as visitors to such 
institutions often find out. This is quite different from India’s premier science and 
technology research institutions such as the Indian Institutes of Technology (ITs), 
Indian Institutes of Management (IIMs), Indian Institute of Science (MSc) and 
other government and private Research & Development (R&D) facilities and tech- 
nology parks. 

What explains the discrepancy between India’s global ambitions and achieve- 
ments vis-a-vis the state of IR discipline in the country? I argue that a key reason 
for this situation is the low level of interaction of Indian IR scholars with their 
global counterparts, especially in the area of theory.’ For any discipline, whether 
it is in the Social Sciences or Natural Sciences, the relevant scholarly debates are 
built around theory and theoretical approaches and paradigms. These debates also 
form the basis for empirical works, especially of the case study variety as hypothe- 
ses and propositions are often drawn from such theories. The main argument of 
this article is that Indian IR scholars need to develop theoretical and theory- 
informed scholarship by linking their works with leading theoretical scholarship 
in IR internationally. Such a transition is necessary for lifting up IR in India to 
global standards and for it to be commensurate with India’s emerging position as 
a global power. 


Why is Theory Important? 


In any social science discipline, there are different values assigned to generic 
knowledge, largely developed in theories, as against pure policy-relevant ideas. 
Almost all disciplines have both applied and theoretical branches, with ideas de- 
veloped in the latter having little immediate application. But one thing is clear: 
no discipline, be it in the Social Sciences or in Physical/Natural Sciences, can 
thrive without theories. Theories, and models built around them, are replicas of 
reality and no theory can and should explain everything. Just because our current 
theoretical knowledge of some phenomena is weak, it is not a good argument for 
abandoning the theoretical enterprise altogether. Theoretical ideas also take time 


! Although I realize much of the global IR ıs dominated by American and Bntsh scholars, the 
mainstream approaches to the study of IR have changed dramatically over the past two decades or 
so. Today a number of scholars in North America and elsewhere devote their attention to non-traditional 
IR, and global engagement has increased thanks to the work of International Studies Association 
(ISA) and other national associations which organize conferences and bring out publications on 
themes that were not considered worthy of study in the past Reasonably strong schools of thoughts 
are emerging in East Asia, Southeast Asia and Europe, mainly as a result of China’s increased interest 
in IR scholarship. These works are not developing in isolation, but in tandem or in collaboration with 
existing IR scholarship 
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to embed themselves, as abstract ideas need intermediaries to convert them into 
practical propositions. Theoretical works allow accumulation of knowledge and 
they offer a long shelf life to academic works. Publications based on pure policy 
analysis can become dated even before they appear in print. Moreover, good theor- 
ies cannot be developed in isolation of each other. Often new theoretical paradigms 
are developed as criticisms of, or alternatives to, older ones. Any discipline tends 
to have core theoretical arguments that may reflect the time and socio-cultural 
milieu of its prominent scholars. However, the theories that last are those that can 
transcend time and space and have a broader international appeal. 

A frequent criticism made by those who argue against theory in IR is that they 
tend not to be policy-relevant. This may have some justification, but is not al- 
together well founded. Although IR is a fairly young discipline, it has produced a 
number of theoretical ideas and findings from which policy makers can benefit 
Often policy makers draw on academic ideas from IR without realizing they were 
developed in the theoretical branch of the discipline to begin with. The demo- 
cratic peace theory, deterrence theory and the concept of ‘soft power’, are three 
such examples. The latter is now part of the lexicon of policy analysis in many 
countries including India; while a former Canadian foreign minister, Lloyd 
Axworthy, made it part of his country’s foreign policy approach. Alexander George 
(1993: xvii) has argued that the theory—policy divide is due to the conflict between 
the two cultures, in that academics have a relaxed time frame while policy makers 
have to act with imperfect information and often have to rely on intuitive judgment. 
He argues that, 


good theories provide relevant and useful conceptual frameworks by means of 
which to understand the general requirements of strategy and the general logic 
associated with its effective employment. Such theoretical-conceptual know- 
ledge is critical for policymaking. And as a matter of fact all policy makers 
make use of some such theory and conceptual frameworks, whether consciously 
or not. 


Why is Theory-based IR Weak in India? 


In this section, the causes for the weak state of IR in India have been outlined, fol- 
lowed by some remedies, especially on how to link up Indian IR scholarship with 
global IR while keeping some of its distinctiveness. The answers to the quandary 
of the weak state of the discipline in India lie in the multifaceted challenges the 
field of IR encounters in the country. 


Constraints 


1. GlobaV/Structural: IR scholarship, especially IR theory, is not given import- 
ance in India because of a perception that IR is a Western or an American 
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discipline. There is indeed a historical reason for this. The pioneers of IR 
studies in India did not pay much attention to, or were antipathetic towards 
IR theory developed in the West. Government support for high calibre social 
science research, except in economics, was missing (Baru 2009). The focus 
of the newly independent state was on how to develop a scientific and tech- 
nological base as quickly as possible. Many of the premier science and 
technology institutions were established during the reign of India’s first 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, who held an avowed interest in making 
India a leading scientific nation and a global power (Nayar and Paul 2003). 
Yet this keen interest in the high frontiers of science and technology was 
not visible in the social sciences. For over seventeen years, Nehru himself 
conducted foreign policy largely on his own? with the help of selected offi- 
cials, while ignoring the need to develop a scholarly community of inter- 
national stature, partly because such a community was not easily available 
(Behera 2007: 4).° This may also well be due to his antipathy to Realism, 
the dominant Western IR paradigm prevalent at that time, and the ideas 
underlying it such as geopolitics, alliances and balance of power which he 
vehemently attacked in his writings and speeches. To Nehru, Realism was 
akin to imperialism and colonialism, the two forces he fought throughout 
his life. He was indeed an ardent supporter of Idealism (even while pursuing 
a sort of realism in his foreign policy), a paradigm which after rising in 
steture during the interwar period had declined in the US following World 
War II. Successive Indian governments since the Nehru era followed this 
pattern. The result has been that for over sixty years of its independent ex- 
istence, India has produced several distinguished diplomats, yet hardly any 
IR scholar who can claim a global standing. 

The Indian skepticism of IR theory only grew during the Cold War era. 
Due to the increasingly conflicting relations between India and the US, 
especially during and after the Bangladesh war (1971) and the rift over 
nuclear non-proliferation, Indian scholars became increasingly disenchanted 
with American scholarship and cut themselves off from the larger IR 
scholarly world. However, the question arises as to why no substantial effort 


1 It should be noted that Nehru did drew academic ideas, especially from scholars Hke Mahalanobis, 
in crafting the mixed economy pohcy. His appointment of scholars like Sardar K.M. Panikkar to 
high diplomatic positions is also noteworthy, a policy his successors generally abandoned. Nehru’s 
own writings showed a deep sense of history and an appreciation for social science knowledge despite 
his mostly scientific training in England. See for instance, Nehru (1989). 

> It ıs contended that Nehru supported the establishment of the Indian School of Intematonal 
Studies (ISIS) in 1955, which later became the School of International Studses (SIS) at Jawaharlal 
Nehru Unversity (JNU), and that he held the founder of the ISIS, A. Appedoran, in high esteem 
(Rajan 2005). However, both the ISIS and SIS have been more devoted to area studies rather than 
pursuing theoretical approeches. On this, see Rajan (1997). 
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was made to theorize non-alignment, unlike Latin American scholars who 
developed the dependency theory and successfully made it an important 
part of the comparative politics/international relations literature during the 
19708. 

Alternatively. Indian IR scholarship’s weakness may well be an issue of 
supply and demand. IR has been largely dominated by American scholars, 
especially during and since the Cold War era, and the academic works pro- 
duced in other parts of the world simply build upon one or another of the 
perspectives already developed in North America. The European variants 
have some global appeal, especially the English school. A general criticism 
is that IR in the US especially tends to be parochial and American scholars 
in general show a tendency to look down upon scholarship coming from 
abroad.4 North American editors of journals and major publishing houses 
are reluctant to read or send for review manuscripts that come from non- 
Western sources, due to prejudices that they may inadvertently carry. Manu- 
script reviewers also tend to act as gatekeepers of the discipline, often making 
sure that non-American perspectives are not given much attention. This 
tendency may also be market-driven, as American publishers tend to sell 
more books on US-concerned issues than on any other topics. 

Much of the IR scholarship in the US, especially in the past, has been 
driven by policy or theoretical concerns that are seen as most pressing for 
the US and its position in the world (Acharya and Buzan 2007; Biersteker 
2009; Holsti 1985; Wever 1998). In fact, modern IR has largely developed 
in the US after World War II in response to the enormous challenges posed 
by the war and the need to create a post-war international order built around 
liberal ideals (Kahler 1997: 20-53). During the Cold War era, IR in the US/ 
West showed distinct antipathy towards scholarship from countries that did 
not support Western positions on international issues. India’s endorsement 
of non-alignment and its later somewhat pro-Soviet foreign policy positions 
were thus viewed with hostility by Western scholars from both the realist 
and the liberal schools, partially due to ideological/Cold War considerations. 
From an Indian perspective, many of the Western scholarly and policy pos- 
itions ran contrary to India’s national interests. Indian scholars and bureau- 
crats thus developed a somewhat adversarial approach towards IR in the 
West, partly because its dominant theoretical paradigms did not address 


+ This perochialism is visible in IR syllabi taught at major US schools, which largely exclude out- 
side writings in the field. The reasons include the sheer volume of American IR scholarship as well 
as the number of scholars compared to any other country in the world. More polgnant ıs the tendency 
of some American scholars to cite only works written by Americans or, ın some instances, close 
associates. For a recent analysis of the reasons for American parochialism in IR, see Biersteker 
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India’s major concerns, be they related to security or development.’ The 
situation has slowly begun to change after the end of the Cold War and also 
with India’s economic liberalization. India has emerged as a favourable 
destination for world business and media, but not yet for scholarship in the 
social sciences. IR in India is yet to make use of this window of opportun- 
ity produced by structural changes in the international system. It is still a 
puzzle as to why Indian scholars, unlike their counterparts in Europe and, 
to a limited extent, in Southeast Asia and China, have not yet offered a 
powerful challenge to the American IR theories, especially since the end of 
the Cold War. The answer may lie in the failure of Indian JR scholars to 
focus on key theoretical literature, even in areas where India has its own 
experience, such as democratic peace, nuclear deterrence, peaceful rise and 
civilizational IR. 

2. Cultural: An alternative explanation would argue that lack of focus on IR 
and by extension on IR theory, is largely due to socio-cultural factors in 
India. Indians in general have a disparaging attitude towards social science 
disciplines, let alone theoretical research in these areas. The middle class 
Indian families desire their children to become doctors or engineers and, if 
that does not work, they would want them to join science programmes. 
Social sciences are accepted as a last option. Most of the younger generation 
with potential for scholarly work prefers to appear for the national com- 
petitive examinations in order to enter one of the myriad engineering and 
professional schools with the intent of gaining employment in the burgeoning 
private sector. Before India’s economic liberalization began in 1991, the 
main goal of the middle/upper class youth was to enter the elite Indian bur- 
ealicratic institutions, like the Indian Administrative Service (IAS) or the 
Indian Foreign Service (IFS). There is no inherent advantage in studying 
the social sciences for these competitions as candidates have the option to 
take examinations in a variety of fields. Unlike in the West, social science 
disciplines such as Political Science and IR become the last bastion of those 
who do not get admission to professional courses or natural sciences pro- 
grammes.° Furthermore, in the globalized era, the academic world has lost 


> Baypai (1997: 38, 39, 42) argues that resistance to theory arose in the 1950s as the dominant IR 
theories, deriving from ‘systems’ or ‘integration’ perspectives, were perceived as possessing a ‘neo- 
colonial trap’, as the latter privileged the status quo while the former was viewed with suspicion by 
a newly emerging independent state. IR theory, largely developed in the West, was thus viewed as 
‘elitist’ and ‘irelevant produced by ‘armchair intellectuals’. It was seen as an ‘evasion of social re- 
sponsibility and to that extent as “anti-netional”’ 

€ In most of the Western untversities, IR and Political Science are very popular majors and many 
students enter the programmes due to their gemune interest in the flelds. There are also careers avul- 
able to them, be it in the government, non-governmental organizations or in the private sector 
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much of its charm as a career path for many in India (Deshpande 2002: 
3628). This means that the talent pool is somewhat limited and the calibre 
of most candidates entering the discipline of IR, along with the other social 
science disciplines, is relatively low. The dearth of good research pro- 
grammes means lack of adequate number of good teachers and role models, 
and the vicious cycle continues. 

Once again, with India’s rapid economic development, this situation is 

likely to change. Great powers (in earlier times, empires) have been the 
greatest promoters of academic research. IR is a foundational discipline for 
any established or emerging great power because it deals with, among other 
things, the acquisition, management and exercise of power. It also deals 
with issues relating to competition, conflict and cooperation, in addition to 
building order, institutions, norms and principles that are needed for a power 
to sustain its leadership role in the international system. India cannot be 
indifferent to IR scholarship if it is serious about its great power aspirations. 
A comprehensive national strength includes intellectual power, which en- 
compasses theoretical knowledge in social science disciplines. 
. Institutional: The cultural milieu also affects the institutional support pro- 
vided in India to social sciences, including IR. Most of the IR programmes 
are part of Political Science departments and those institutions which speci- 
alize in the discipline, such as Jawaharlal Nehru University (INU) in New 
Delhi, have large teaching programmes. Theory is not emphasized in the 
curricula of these programmes. For many students who enter premier insti- 
tations like JNU, the primary motive is to enter the IAS or IFS after com- 
pleting their M.A. or M.Phil. programmes. 

Research in general and theoretical research in particular is not adequately 
supported even at JNU, India’s premier IR institution, comparable to what 
one finds in a small Western university. The lack of merit-based criteria for 
hiring, salary increases, promotion and retention, all create a certain kind 
of lethargic mindset among scholars early on when they enter the profession. 
In most institutions, they are promoted after some years of service even if 
they do not have good publication records. ‘Publish or perish’ is still not 
part of the vernacular of most Indian universities. Teaching is also not evalu- 
ated in most institutions as part of a candidate’s promotion and merit dossier. 

Lack of adequate library holdings is another major issue. Much of the 
library resources in IR tend to be concentrated in Delhi, which is also a pro- 
hibitively expensive place for an academic from distant cities in India to 
visit or live in. However, this is changing as most journals are now available 
in electronic formats online and this cannot be an excuse any longer. 

. Governmental/Bureaucratic Approach: The Indian government’s neglect 
of the discipline starts with the Indian bureaucracy, especially members of 
the diplomatic corps, who tend to have a rather low interest in academic 
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wisdom. To diplomats, IR scholarship has little value in their day-to-day 
operations. To them, Indian IR scholarship is not valuable because Indian 
scholars often regurgitate what the diplomats themselves say. Very few Indian 
IR scholars are sought by diplomats for consultation, or to solicit opinions 
on crucial issues. The stratified and hierarchal (class/caste) nature of the 
Indian bureaucracy means that even the most reputed scholar 1s not given 
the same social status as a Joint Secretary in the Foreign Service or an 
Ambassador to a small country. Many people who enter the IFS come from 
disciplines other than Political Science, and without any IR background 
they are unlikely to find the IR scholarship useful at all. To them, intuition 
and common sense are better policy guides than academic wisdom. A 1997 
speech by Indian Foreign Secretary Shiv Shankar Menon at the Foreign 
Service Institute (FSI), where young diplomats are trained, summarizes the 
prevailing attitude. He urged the new recruits: ‘don’t get confused with all 
this international relations theory that is thrown at you all the time and the 
big words that are used. If you stick to the basic rules about dealing with 
people, I think you will do very well as diplomats even in a world that is 
changing at a pace which is quite bewildering for people of my generation...’.’ 

The word ‘theory’ tums off practitioners even when many theoretical 
works can be policy-relevant. This attitude is very common in the diplomatic 
world, not only in India but in the West as well. The US is perhaps one 
place where diplomats and policy makers occasionally interact with aca- 
demics and obtain ideas even if they do not often implement them. The per- 
vasive belief among many diplomats is that IR should be a discipline that 
affers them capsule-type analysis to conduct day-to-day affairs. If the discip- 
line has no answers to the daily problems they confront, it may as well be a 
‘useless’ enterprise. The generic knowledge that the discipline produces is 
not valuable in the repertoire of assets that a diplomat can carry. The problem 
is that social sciences simply cannot offer daily policy advice, as the role of 
a good social scientist is to critically analyze prevailing axioms and policy 
perspectives while offering alternative paths which may or may not look 
politically feasible or appreciable at the time of writing and publication. 
A good scholar should also be above nationalistic or political/ideological 
biases and be willing to call a spade a spade in reference to established 
belief systems. Moreover, official and media reports offer much of the wis- 
dom that busy bureaucrats need for day-to-day operations. One must rec- 
ognize that over the years, the Indian media has done quite well as an arena 
for discourse on international relations and foreign policy issues. High 
quality media analysts, especially in the security and economic fields, have 


7 Speech delivered by Shiv Shankar Menon, Foreign Secretary at the Foreign Service Institute 
Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi, on 17 August 2007. 
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made major contributions in this regard. Any visitor to India today would 
be baffled by the array of newspapers and television channels that the country 
offers. However, the media does not pick up or review scholarly works, 
especially those published abroad, unless they are bestsellers in the com- 
mercial market. 


Consequences of India’s Neglect of IR 


The neglect of IR, especially IR theory, in India has generated serious problems 
as India’s power and position at the global level grows and it is called upon to 
make substantive decisions at the global level. The ongoing economic globalization 
also poses fundamental challenges to Indian diplomacy and foreign policy. Proper 
understanding of the causes and effects of these phenomena needs ngorous theor- 
etical and puzzje-driven research relying on comparative case studies. The absence 
of deep thinking and analysis often generate reactive and ad hoc policies, some of 
which seemed to have worked, but in the long run, a country with India’s stature 
in the international system could be adversely affected if it does not develop a 
proper ‘grand strategy’ based on theoretical foundations to face different chal- 
lenges. A country, especially a rising power, without a grand strategy is somewhat 
like a multinational corporation without a business plan, even though the former 
may not go out of business. It would just pursue reactive policies, thereby leaving 
the initiatives to be taken by others. 

At the broader global level, some of the challenges that India faces today are: 
(1) How to gain ascendency without causing conflict with existing powers, i.e., 
‘peaceful rise’ ?; (2) How to confront the security and power balancing challenges 
posed by China and Pakistan?; (3) How to obtain deterrence with the two nuclear 
neighbours, especially in the nuclear arena, without escalating conflict, especially 
in recurring crisis situations caused by terrorist attacks from within and from 
neighbouring countries?; (4) How to safeguard the country’s internal and regional 
security interests?; (5) How to help construct an internal order that is equitable 
and peaceful?; (6) How to achieve institutional reforms in the global arena?; 
(7) How to obtain a modicum of peace with Pakistan, a failing state, which poses 
perhaps the most direct challenge to the regional and global orders?; and (8) How 
to offer ideas to those other developing countries which look up to India for some 
level of leadership, especially on global trade and economic issues. 

IR and Comparative Politics, especially some of the theory-informed and theory- 
grounded empirical works, may have answers to some of these long-term issues, 
even if they cannot offer foolproof solutions. Regions such as Europe, Southeast 
Asia and Mercosur have indeed benefited from many ideas prevalent in the IR 
literature, especially those relating to international institutions, regional integration 
and democratic peace theory. India shows a dearth of constructive ideas when it 
comes to its own security and peace in its regional theatre, South Asia, or in terms 
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of its peaceful rise in the international system. Selected ideas that IR scholars, 
especially IR theorists with an interest in case study research, have produced 
must be brought to the regional context of South Asia in order to be relevant to 
both the policy makers and the IR scholars. 


Developing Theory-Driven and Theory-Informed Scholarship 


Much of IR theory today is centred on the dominant research paradigms of Realism 
(multiple variants), Liberalism and Constructivism. Others include the English 
School, Feminism and Post-modemism. In the past, Idealism, Marxism and World 
Systems theory, especially dependency theory, attracted many scholars. There 
are also meta-theoretical perspectives deriving from rational choice and large-n 
statistical analysis on conflict, war, etc. Many eclectic approaches have also been 
developed that draw variables from comparative politics and IR, as is the case 
with the literature on state capacity. In the theoretical areas, Indian scholars could 
try to develop alternative paradigms like non-alignment or dependency theories. 
The problem is that the issue of India’s rise as a major power and its role in global 
institutions is explained in terms of realism and liberalism. Other paradigms simply 
have not yet developed viable propositions on these issues, although opportunities 
do exist. | 
Theory-informed works on regional cooperation are what Indian IR: scholars 
could offer, emulating what scholars of Southeast Asia have accomplished.* Here 
again Indian IR scholars could develop ideas on how to make the South Asian 
region a secure place from the vagaries of multitudes of challenges it faces. Many 
Chinese scholars and officials have discussed the idea of peaceful rise in recent 
years (Guo 2006). What is absent in India is a similar discourse, i.e., what is 
India’s theory of power transition or international order in general? In the summer 
of 2000, Baldev Nayar and I made a presentation at the Beijing University where 
a young Chinese scholar asked: ‘Why does India want to become a major power?’ 
We had little to say other than asking him a counter question: ‘What does China 
want to achieve as a global power?’ We all realized there were no good answers 
from either side. But why not develop arguments about the kind of normative 
order that India would support other than simply being critical of the existing 
order? India has much to offer for a peaceful global order. The Indian models of 
democracy, secularism, federalism, linguistic policy and integrated market (how- 
ever weak they may be) for a population larger than the whole of Africa and Mid- 
dle East (West Asia) combined, are unique and can be imitated by other emerging 


_ | Notably, scholars of Indian ongin like Amitav Acharya and Muthiah Alagappa, among others, 
have helped to raise the profile of IR m Southeast Asia. They have done this largely by linking their 
works with global IR scholarship. 
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states. This would mean developing theories based on these empirical realities 
and connecting them to existing perspectives as alternatives or parallels, using 
both deductive and inductive methodologies. 

-Civilizational IR is another area where Indian scholars can contribute im- 
mensely. The greater Indic civilization’s ideas on IR, contributions by different 
religious traditions and Gandhian and Nehruvian world views offer powerful coun- 
terpoints to Western approaches. One is wonderstruck at the tolerance and eclectic- 
ism shown by some of India’s Islamic rulers, especially Akbar the Great, who had 
great appreciation for ideas drawn from other religions (Sen 2005). The Sufi branch 
of Islam could be resurrected to offer powerful counterpoints to current inter- 
national discourses in and on Islam. But Indian IR scholars are yet to pick up 
these themes effectively. Gandhi’s non-violent resistance has received more atten- 
tion outside than inside India as an approach to peaceful change. The need of the 
hour is for comparative theorizing of the logical bases of Gandhian and other 
non-violent approaches, and about the conditions under which peaceful transitions 
take place. 

India’s position on global disarmament is another area which demands thorough 
scholarly analysis. It is a kind of hypocrisy when Indian officialdom says it is all 
for global nuclear disarmament, but at the same time engages in building a nuclear 
triad, drawing on strategic theories of deterrence developed elsewhere. There are 
some new elements even within this policy area that India can offer, such as a no- 
first use convention, non-deployment of fully assembled nuclear weapons and 
minimum deterrence as a first step towards a global approach to eventual nuclear 
disarmament. Supporting the proposed Fissile Material Control Treaty (FMCT) 
and an amended Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT), if the latter includes 
India as a nuclear state, should be considered as a serious policy option as these 
treaties may have utility for India’s own security interests and they are somewhat 
consistent with India’s moral positions on global nuclear disarmament, despite 
some inequities being built into them. India can no longer act and talk like a sub- 
altern when it comes to nuclear proliferation. Nuclear proliferation in its extended 
neighbourhood (Middle East and East Asia) is bad for India, as it upsets India’s 
rise as a global power, reduces India’s power projection capabilities, especially in 
the Indian Ocean region and beyond, and kills opportunities to build coalitions 
with other major powers. India’s challenge is quite similar to the one faced by the 
established nuclear powers in this regard. In some respects, India’s challenge 
may be even bigger as it is the most likely target of terrorist groups which want to 
acquire and use weapons of mass destruction. 

Can Indian IR scholarship offer key insights in these and other areas? I present 
a few areas now, where theory has great policy relevance, especially for India: 


1. Strategic theories developed by classical realists as well as neoclassical 
realists in recent years: One fundamental dictum of classical realism is 
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about prudence and the need for maintaining means-end balance in foreign 
policy behaviour. Further, realist notions of system and structure are also 
important up to a point. The Indian elite often attempted to ignore systemic 
constraints and opportunities, especially during the Cold war era, other than, 
of course, relying on the non-alignment strategy. The non-alignment move- 
ment was indeed a systemic response of newly emerging nations to avoid 
entangling themselves in the Cold War rivalry. Yet, they could not fully 
adhere to its principles as the super powers developed particular. relation- 
ships with the movement’s member states due to their overwhelming material 
power and propaganda efforts. The war with China in 1962 and the 
Bangladesh conflict in 1971 forced India to pay more attention to systemic 
factors, but the absence of clear thinking was evident in the haphazard at- 
tempts to acquire nuclear weapons while preaching global disarmament. 
A fence-sitting India became the target of global powers as they imposed 
sanctions on it, deeply affecting India’s economic development, especially 
in the power sector, and also its position in the international system. India 
managed to get out of the nuclear noose thanks to the deft policy approach 
of President George Bush and Prime Minister Manmohan Singh.’ 

2. Balance of power theory and its different variants: Nehru and his successors 
rejected the balance of power theory and policy as inappropriate for India. 
However, India ended up making balancing coalitions in response to counter- 
threats from Pakistan, China and the US. Here again, the Indian elite showed 
limited appreciation of the workings of the international system. Often, 
they had to react to balancing coalitions others had formed: US—Pakistan, 
US-China, etc. Today, India is playing a more careful balancing game, espe- 
cially vis-à-vis China, but it could again benefit from more calibrated think- 
ing and awareness of the forces at work in the emerging international system. 
New thinking on balance of power—such as ‘soft balancing,’ “economic 
balancing’ and ‘institutional balancing’—could be developed further by 
Indian scholars. 

3. Security Dilemma and Arms Races: Policy makers who are unfamiliar with 
these pathologies tend to make wrong choices. IR literature could illuminate 
what kinds of policies are necessary to avoid the security dilemma trap. 

4. Literature on Perceptions and Misperceptions: The need to avoid some of 
the psychological pathologies in foreign policy decisions, especially in the 


9 The Marxists in India mistakenly attacked the deal, and their lack of strategic thinking was 


not have raised such silly arguments against the deal. The failure of its conclusion would have kept 
India a target of the noo-proliferation regime for several decades to come 
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security domain, has been quite clear in our times. One wishes President 
George Bush and his officials had been familiar with elementary works on 
psychological pathologies in decision-making, including groupthink, so that 
they might have avoided the disastrous Iraq war in 2003. The burgeoning 
literature on deterrence that Indian scholars write about could also benefit 
from theories of cognitive psychology. 

5. Liberal Literature on Institutions, Interdependence and Democracy: These 
elements in the Kantian tripod of peace (democratic governance, inter- 
national institutions and international commerce) are especially valuable 
for the South Asian region which has a dearth of all the three. Liberal/Con- 
structivist notions about pluralistic security communities could assist policy 
makers in their effort to transform South Asia into a peaceful region rather 
than the theatre of intense conflict that it is today. The earlier security com- 
munity literature has been influential in the creation and sustenance of the 
Furopean Union and other regional integration efforts. India’s leadership in 
regional institution building has been tepid and wanting, and the theories 
on integration could be applied in the South Asian context with appropriate 
modifications. 

6. The micro-level theories including deterrence, compellence and coercive 
diplomacy: India often struggles with the dynamics of these security concepts 
in application and the literature can be developed further for the Indian context. 

7. Literature on Asymmetric Conflicts: How has a much weaker challenger, 
Pakistan, been manoeuvring to neutralize India’s power using asymmetric 
means? Works on this issue could help the Pakistani elite in moving away 
from a highly self-destructive path of realpolitik that they have often chosen 
in conjunction with the US and China since the state’s formation. The hybrid 
political system of Pakistan has serious consequences for regional and inter- 
national order, a theme that needs careful analysis. 


Linking Indian IR with Global IR 


In order to make the discipline a significant scholarly enterprise in India, it is 
argued that Indian IR has to integrate in a major way into global IR, especially 
relating to IR theory. Here are a few steps that could be suggested: 


I. Indian scholars must consciously train themselves in theory, methodology, 
and empirical research, especially of comparative orientation. Blind ideo- 
logical opposition to Western theories and scientific methods will not help 
IR in India. As discussed, this opposition has historical causes, but times 
are changing for India. India is a rising power and as such it has a major 
interest in scholarship in IR, particularly relating to its links with other 
major powers. In order to improve theory and theory-informed works in 
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India, Indian universities should hold regular workshops and training pro- 
grammes in theory and research involving speakers from India and abroad. 
Indian graduate programmes must insist on rigour and sophistication in 
theses, dissertations and scholarly publications. Anonymous peer-review 
must become a standard procedure for publications, be it books or articles. 

2. Encouraging Indian scholars to build on existing paradigms and develop- 
ing new critical ones. This would. mean engaging mainstream and non- 
mainstream ideas in IR critically. Much of the current Indian scholarship 
on security produced by the ex-military/diplomatic community is based on 
a kind of simple realism or national interest-based approach and it needs to 
go beyond that. 

3. Developing networks between Indian IR scholars and scholars around the 
world. This would mean removing many of the archaic restrictions on research 
in India imposed by the Indian government. India follows a somewhat 
Soviet model when it comes to academic interactions with the rest of the 
world. There are major visa/exit restrictions in place for Indian scholars to 
go abroad and overseas scbolars to visit India, especially if the topics they 
study are related to security or foreign policy. The fear of the Indian govern- 
ment in this regard shows a deep-seated paranoia about foreigners and their 
ideas polluting Indian minds. It is not what one would expect from a con- 
fident, rising power that needs ideas and interaction with experts and scholars 
that are beneficial to Indians and foreigners alike. The restrictions were ini- 
tially imposed by Indira Gandhi’s government in response to the deteriorat- 
ing relations between India and the US, especially following the 1971 
Bangladesh war. Successive Indian governments followed this policy and 
under the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP}-led government of A.B. Vajpayee, 
the restrictions were increased even when it was liberalizing the economy. 
These restrictions have basically quelled the interest of the growing num- 
ber of Western developmental scholars who used to flock to India in the 
1960s. Moreover, India has a 30-year rule for the release of archival materials 
and even in this case, much of the materials is still kept under wraps and 
access is usually provided to a few with proper ‘connections’. This hampers 
historically-grounded research, especially on foreign policy decisions which 
are crucial for the IR discipline. 

One concrete suggestion here is that scholars of Indian origin from major 
world universities could be invited to come to India and develop teaching 
and research programmes jointly with Indian scholars. Recently Prime Min- 
ister Manmohan Singh announced an initiative to allow technically qualified 
non-resident Indians to work in India. Many expatriate Indian scholars in 
social sciences would be willing to go back to India for shorter or longer 
periods to set up programmes and help train Indian students and scholars in 
specialized areas. Establishing visiting chairs and other scholarships, and 
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recruiting on the basis of merit would make it attractive for established 
scholars from leading universities to spend some time in India. The Indian 
diaspora must be viewed as an asset to India’s scholarly development. ‘There 
is reluctance even among the leading Indian IR scholars to appreciate the 
works of diaspora IR scholars, while the former should try to link up with 
the latter’s works and engage in collaborative enterprises as Chinese and 
other East Asian scholars do. 

. Joining major international associations such as the International Studies 
Association (ISA), and regularly participating in important international 
conferences, such as the annual ISA conference. Once committed, the 
scholars must attend these conferences as lack of professionalism by a few 
can harm the reputation of India and Indian scholars. Many Indian scholars 
(even prominent ones) tend to over-commit themselves and then do not 
deliver or show up at the last minute. The conference papers they write 
must be vetted for theoretical and empirical rigour as poorly presented papers 
can reduce Indian scholars’ appeal in this regard. In fact, establishing a sec- 
tion for India and South Asia under ISA would be a very useful initiative 
given the fact that over one fifth of humanity lives in South Asia." 

. Encouraging Indian scholars to publish theoretically-oriented works in 
major journals and by major publishing houses. Indian universities can 
offer financial and other rewards to those who publish through the most 
reputed outlets. Indian scholars could work with established scholars as co- 
authors more frequently. Major works published by leading academic presses 
should be made available in a timely fashion in India. Indian publishing 
houses could attempt to purchase reprint rights of key theoretically-driven 
works and market them in India. Similarly, Western presses could be en- 
couraged to market Indian books more effectively, especially those relat- 
ing to broader theoretical themes that might appeal to the larger scholarly 
community. 

. Creating a strong institutional base for IR scholarly research including theor- 
etical works. Development of a consortium of IR similar to national asso- 
ciations like the British International Studies Association (BISA) and holding 
an annual conference in different parts of India may be vital for this. The 
BISA has been in the vanguard of developing and debating the English 
school approach in IR. A similar effort could be made in India as well. Also 
needed are foundations and other funding agencies to offer fellowship to 


10 According to Tom Volgy, Executive Director of ISA, on a per capita basis, India has the lowest 
count of members among all countnes 1n the world in this flagship association, which now has 45 per 
cent non-North American membership (Based on Volgy’s comments at the workshop on ‘International 
Studies ın India’, at National University of Singapore, 25-26 March 2009). This also calls for adequate 
funding for Indian scholars to attend international conferencés where major theoretical and policy- 
oriented works are presented and debated. 
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theoretically rigorous scholars. Funds could also be made available for 
exchanges and other scholarly activities with universities abroad where 
serious IR research is conducted. Many wealthy expatriate Indians living in 
North America have contributed to scholarly chairs in American universities, 
but there is hardly any such chair on IR, although many of them show interest 
in India-related issues and actively lobby the US government on policies 
that affect India. 

7. Regular meetings between academics and policy makers on key international 
issues, especially at the Track H level. IR works, especially policy-relevant 
ideas arising from theoretical and empirical findings, could be presented in 
such meetings. Some examples include literatures on international and re- 
gional institutions, democracy, interdependence and deterrence. Allowing 
IFS officers to spend some time at major universities abroad where IR is 
taught could be one such initiative. Tailor-made programmes can be organ- 
ized through workshops dealing with core issues in IR theory and policy, 
and analyzing what scholars can offer policy makers and vice versa. Foreign 
scholars could also be invited to offer such training programmes for Indian 
diplomats, a practice which seems currently forbidden. 

8. Development of scholarty journals and academic presses of international 
standards. Most leading academic presses and journals generally publish 
theory-driven or theory-informed works based on stringent standards and 
peer evaluations. This would mean setting up of editorial boards comprising 
internationally reputed scholars and strictly following the anonymous peer- 
review process akin to world standards. Existing journals like International 
Studies could be improved for their content and review process and brought 
to world standards by making sure that theoretical and theory-informed 
works are given prominence in their publication agenda. They could also 
select theoretical and empirical topics abead and publish special issues where 
leading scholars could engage in intellectual debates. 


Conclusions 


The neglect of IR in India, especially theory-driven works, has been caused by a 
number of factors including global/structural, cultural, institutional and bureau- 
cratic constraints. However, there are changes taking place in several of these 
variables, especially those relating to the global/structural. The IR community in 
India is yet to make use of these changes and become a globally relevant discip- 
linary component which would be consistent with India’s potential emergence as 
a global power. 

IR in India deserves much more attention from both the scholarly community 
and the government. As India’s material power and position advance in the inter- 
national system, it will be called upon to make a number of decisions both for its 
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own interests and in the collective interests of the world. Good scholarly works 
developed by academia can provide foundational ideas for new thinking, be it in 
policy or theory. The integration of IR in India with the world is urgently called 
for. This integration can take place only if IR in India becomes theory-based, 
where rigour and sophistication are keys to the advancement of knowledge. 
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The article examines the reasons for the absence of affective but informal networks in India 
that help make and remake a nation’s foreign policy, generate domestic political consensus 
and win international support. As a rising India reconstructs its foreign policy, a small proto- 
network that defines its core principles is beginning to emerge. A foreign policy vanguard, 
however, is no substitute to a more broadly based and deeply rooted structure of decision 
making. As the new foreign policy network evolves, the International Relations (IR) community 
can clam its legitimate role in shaping India’s new foreign policy. By shedding rts old conformist 
trap, joining the vigorous public square at home and reconnecting with the world, India’s IR 
community can set a new foreign poltcy direction for the nation and offer course corrections 
when needed. ` 


Keywords: India, International Relations, think tanks, medie 


This article is an attempt to explore the relationship between IR scholarship, Indian 
public opinion and foreign policymaking in India. It assumes that all large nations, 
democratic or otherwise, need solid domestic political support for effective pur- 
suit of interests abroad. The internal support for the conduct of external relations 
rests on the existence of formal and informal networks that perform a number of 
functions—set the broad terms for national discourse on foreign policy; define 
the boundaries of what constitutes the ‘mainstream’; facilitate continuous and 
productive interaction among the bureaucracies involved in making of foreign 
policy; draw in the academia that expands and reproduces knowledge and expertise 
on the subject; work with the media to mobilize popular support for external pol- 
icies; inform and educate the political class; rationalize external policies as well as 
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promote alternatives to them, and rework national political consensus on foreign 
policy amidst changing circumstances and unexpected opportunities. The need 
for such a ‘foreign policy network’! that operates at both formal and informal 
levels is far more critical in large democracies, where the governments must 
continuously cope with the frequent turnover in the political class, volatile public 
perceptions and the imperatives of popular legitimation. 

In old democracies, the mechanisms for forging ‘elite consensus’ on foreign 
policy and the role of the mass media have come in for some trenchant criticism 
(Herman and Chomsky 2002). Without joining the debate on the alleged mani- 
pulative nature of elite consensus within a democracy, this article merely assumes 
that elite consensus is critical for the conduct of state affairs in democracies, and 
informal mechanisms do exist in most of them to shape and reshape national con- 
sensus on a range of issues, including foreign policy. It also believes that reformu- 
lating domestic consensus is especially important in periods of structural change 
at home or in the international system. There are some studies that help understand 
changing domestic consensus on foreign policy in the United States (Shoup and 
Minter 1977). Given the absence of similar studies in India, this article relies, to 
a large extent, on the author’s own experience during the last three decades, with 
think tanks, media and academia that focused on studies of foreign policy, national 
security and international relations. Finally, the article concludes that it is difficult 
to discern the existence of a credible foreign policy network shaping the nation’s 
engagement with the world. What may exist are informal structures led by a small 
but shifting group of activists within the government and outside. In the follow- 
ing sections, the article lays out the reasons for the absence of an effective foreign 
policy network and the prospects for one emerging in the near future, especially 
in the context of India’s increasing influence in the international system and its 
emerging self-perception as a great power. It will also assess the reasons for the 


marginalization of the IR community in the making of Indian foreign policy over 
the last few decades and the prospects for ending it. 


The Elusive Domestic Foreign Policy Consensus 


The very existence of a credible foreign policy network presupposes a degree of 
agreement among the elite on the core objectives of external engagement and a 
grand strategy to achieve them. J would argue that there never was such a consensus 
in modem India on the ends and means of its foreign policy. I would argue that 
this is one of the principal reasons for the absence of a network that can mediate 
between decision makers, experts and the public at large. To be sure, there is a 
widespread belief among those who study India’s external relations that there 


' For lack of a better term, this expression is used throughout the article. 
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was once a golden age of ‘Nehruvian consensus’ on foreign policy.’ That assertion 
might say something about the contemporary political contestations but reveals 
little about the history of India’s foreign policy. As a charismatic and domineering 
political figure, Nehru did have his way in defining the foreign policy of India in 
the early years of the republic. That does not in any way imply that there was a 
national consensus. When matters turned difficult with China during 1959-62, 
large sections of the ruling Congress Party and the public opinion turned hostile, 
and the bureaucratic structures came under stress, Nehru found himself utterly 
isolated (Vertzberger 1984). 

A dispassionate look at India’s foreign policy record might suggest that there 
was no national consensus either before or after independence. Throughout the 
twentieth century, the Indian political elite was at odds with itself on characteriz- 
ing the nature of its external environment, setting a list of priorities, understand- 
ing the changing relations among the great powers, defining a hierarchy of external 
threats, and identifying friends and enemies. The differences on how to address 
the grievances of the Muslims in the subcontinent and their relationship with the 
larger Islamic community have always been profound and continue to hobble 
India. Some writers have argued that the world view of the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League were fundamentally divergent (Burke 1974). In the pre- 
independence period, there were a range of issues that deeply divided the na- 
tional movement. These included the preferred Indian attitudes to the developments 
in the Middle East (West Asia) at the turn of the twentieth century and the wisdom 
of the Khilafat movement (Qureshi 1999). The massive expansion of the Indian 
armed forces to serve the British in the two world wars generated profound dif- 
ferences within the Indian national movement about the appropriateness of their 
use abroad. So did the creation of the Indian National Army by Subhas Chandra 
Bose and his alignment with Japanese fascism in the World War II (Cohen 1990; 
Cohen 1963-64). There were a range of other issues that were controversial, in- 
cluding the broader question of India’s attitude to great power relations (Prasad 
1962; Keenlyside 1980). These are just a few illustrative differences. The absence 
of a consensus within the national movement on these issues had a huge impact 
on the nature of the post-partition territorial arrangements, the dynamics of war 
and peace in the subcontinent and India’s relationship with the Great Powers 
(Brobst 2005). 

In the post-independence period, many of India’s diplomatic initiatives and 
ideas that were later seen as representing the very essence of India’s foreign policy 
did not come through a pre-existing national consensus. They were based on the 


2 The team ‘Nehruvian consensus’ 1s almost axiomatic in the literature on Indian foreign policy 
and is rarely contested. Part of the problem is that there are quite a number of political scientists 
writing on India’s foreign policy, but few histonans have devoted time to this subject. The unwilling- 
ness of the Indian government to release any documentation in tum makes 1t difficult for historians to 
access and assess the conduct of India’s external relations. 
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predilections of a strong leader like Jawaharlal Nehru and his very definitive 
world view. In the 1950s, the Indian Communists, who later became great champ- 
ions of ‘Nehruvian’ consensus, rejected the principle of ‘non-aligament’ as ‘im- 
moral’ neutrality between ‘good’ and ‘evil’ (Nizami 1971). For them, Nehru was 
a ‘running dog’ of imperialism. It took them three full decades before they rec- 
ognized the ‘anti-imperialist’ content of India’s non-alignment. The conservatives 
in the Congress Party, many socialists and the Hindu nationalists, on the other 
hand, saw non-alignment as part of Nehru’s appeasement of international Com- 
munism (Appadorai 1981). 

Nehru’s decisions to take the Kashmir question to the UN Security Council, 
join the British Commonwealth, reticence on the Soviet intervention in Hungary 
and the emphasis on nuclear arms control rather than decolonization at the first 
Non-alignment Summit were among the many controversies that deepened national 
divisions on foreign policy during the Nehru years. Nothing, however, reveals 
the sharpness of those divisions and exposes the current myth that Nehru’s policy 
was ‘anti-impenalist’ than the controversies over his policy towards China. The 
vigorous national contestations of Nehru’s positions on the two core territorial 
issues of independent India—the Kashmir dispute with Pakistan and the boundary 
dispute with China—makes one wonder what the ‘Nehruvian consensus’ was all 
about. The objective here is not to go into the merits or demerits of Nehru’s world 
view or his stewardship of India’s foreign policy. It is to simply note the profound 
differences within India during the early years of its interaction with the world 
and the management of its relations with neighbours. 

Nehru’s successors too had to constantly innovate on the diplomatic front and 
risk domestic opposition; they did not have the luxury of a pre-existing national 
consensus on foreign policy to guide them at any of the many critical moments 
they faced. Indira Gandhi’s reluctance to criticize Moscow for snuffing out the 
Prague Spring in 1968 resulted in the resignation of a cabinet minister, Ashok 
Mehta. Her decision to sign the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the 
former Soviet Union in 1971 was derided by many centrist scholars in India as a 
departure from its non-alignment policy (Rajan 1972). The treaty was not the 
product of public discourse, scholarly input and political scrutiny. It was a foreign 
policy coup, a brilliant one at that, presented to the nation as a fait accompli at a 
crucial moment in the effort to liberate East Pakistan. Until the 1977 general elec- 
tions. the Janata Party, which brought together the entire opposition to Indira 
Gandhi, was suspicious of the ‘secret provisions’ in the Indo-Soviet treaty and 
promised to restore what it called ‘genuine non-alignment’ (Jain 1971). 

Indira Gandhi's decision to test a nuclear device in 1974, External Affairs 
Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee’s outreach to Israel during 1977 and his visit to 
China in 1978, Rajiv Gandhi’s reversal of India’s positions on the border dispute 
with China (1988), Inder Kumar Gujral’s good neighbourly policy (1996-98), 
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the Vajpayee government’s nuclear tests in 1998 and Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh’s civil nuclear initiative with the US in 2005 were all foreign policy issues 
that deeply divided the political class in India. None of those decisions emerged 
out of debates within the foreign policy community or stayed within the boundaries 
of a presumed mainstream national discourse on foreign policy. In most of these 
cases, broad based support for such decisions emerged only over an extended 
period of time. As argued by K. Subrahmanyam (2007: 14): 


Indian foreign policy was always a leadership function and more often than 
not did not command a consensus. Non-alignment as a strategy (to be distin- 
guished from non-alignment as an ideology with which Nehru had hardly 
anything to do), development of close relations with the USSR, nuclear tests, 
strategic weapons programme, economic liberalization and globalization and 
the strategy of the balance of power were all initiatives of leaders—Nehru, 
Indira, Rajiv, Narasimha Rao, Vajpayee and now Singh. Such initiatives, when 
they prove successful, become established national policies. 


The IR Community’s Conformist Trap 


The absence of an enduring domestic consensus on independent India’s foreign 
policy was not surprising given the extraordinary diversity of the nation and the 
multiple intellectual strands that went into the making of its national movement. 
India’s understanding of international affairs and their relevance for its own 
independence began to grow rapidly after World War I. The breadth and depth of 
the interest, however, would remain limited. Only a few among the leaders of the 
national movement took consistent interest in international affairs and reflected 
on how India should react or take advantage of them. This trend inevitably con- 
tinued in the post-independence period, when Nehru virtually had a free hand in 
shaping India’s foreign policy. During the early years of independence, there 
were enough towering personalities with strong views within and outside the gov- 
eroment who would question and criticize Nehru’s approach to the world. It was 
inevitable though, that debates on foreign policy would eventually conform to the 
broader political fault lines within the nation. As communists, socialists, conser- 
vatives, and not to forget a variety of regional formations launched their attacks 
separately on Nehru’s foreign policy, the discourse resonated among their sup- 
porters and sympathizers among the intellectual community, media and the aca- 
demia. These criticisms were not always consequential in political terms, given 
the Congress Party’s dominance of the political system. Nevertheless, they pro- 
vided an intellectual atmosphere in the 1950s that was open and vibrant. 

The 1950s saw the attempt to structure a loose foreign policy establishment by 
bringing together intellectuals, bureaucrats, professionals, businessmen, scholars 
and journalists under the rubric of the Indian Council of World Affairs (CWA) in 
New Delhi. Nehru took an active interest in promoting what we might now call a 
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civil society initiative. There was a special recognition of the need to create ex- 
pertise and infrastructure for research and reflection on international affairs. The 
ICWA was soon complemented by the establishment of the Indian School of 
International Studies (ISIS). The School that was eventually merged into the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (INU) in New Delhi would become the main source 
of international scholarship over the next few decades (Hebbar 1982; Rajan 2005). 
In the mid- 1960s, the Institute for Defence Studies and Analysis (IDSA), an autono- 
mous institution funded by the Ministry of Defence, was located in the same 
premises as the ICWA and the ISIS (Subrahmanyam 2005). New Delhi’s India 
International Centre (IC) and its ‘Saturday Club’ provided a forum for the movers 
and shakers of the ‘system’ to thrash out a range of issues, including national 
security and foreign policy. Together they offered a nucleus around which a strong 
and influential community of IR professionals might have been built. The discourse 
on international affairs was not limited to Delhi. Kolkata, Mumbai, Chennai, 
Allahabad and Jaipur were all important centres of research and publication activ- 
ity. The major national newspapers published across the country took great inter- 
est in world affairs. The Indian elite was plugged into the IR community around 
the world, published in international journals, and hosted research scholars from 
abroad. Whether or not it influenced early India’s external relations, the dynamism 
of India’s intellectual discourse on world affairs during the 1950s and the 1960s 
was undeniable. | 

India’s public square began to lose some of its vitality and diversity from the 
late 1960s and the project of building a credible IR community went down. As 
Indira Gandhi drifted towards left wing populism at home, moved closer towards 
the former Soviet Union and sharpened the rhetoric of third-worldism, the domestic 
political discourse on foreign policy began to acquire a monochromatic hue. The 
biggest victim of this has been academia, especially its humanities stream. The 
IR community, given the close proximity of its subject to the conduct of national 
diplomacy, suffered even more. The hegemony of the pseudo-left radicalism over 
the media and academia actively promoted by the Congress Party in the 1970s 
snuffed out much of intellectual dissent, both liberal and conservative. The central- 
ization of the academia in the 1970s disempowered the older centres of foreign 
policy discourse in the regions. Once ‘politically correct’ priorities were identified, 
the central government allocated resources to approved programmes like Soviet 
‘studies but neglected American and Chinese studies. The deep suspicion of the 
US that took root in the 1970s steadily strangulated the channels of discourse be- 
tween the Indian IR community and its counterparts in the West. As India tumed 
its back on Asia in preference for the non-aligned stage, the academic and other 
contacts in Asia too dried up. The difficult relations with China and Pakistan also 
meant that the studies of India’s neighbourhood got steadily eroded across the 
nation. 
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This sweeping damage to the community was compounded by a powerful new 
imperative of conformism that paralyzed international studies and much of the 
humanities research in the country. The main sources of funding for research, 
conferences and travel were centralized government institutions, the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) and the Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR). Although there was space for independent research and critical studies 
of Indian foreign policy, there was no incentive in academia or the media for such 
an approach. Criticism or original ideas largely came from political forces and 
journals on the margins rather than mainstream academic institutions. It is not 
that either Indira Gandhi or Rajiv Gandhi preferred a disempowered IR commu- 
nity. In her second term, Indira Gandhi was looking to break out of the ideological 
rigidities of the 1970s that were constraining Indian diplomacy. Rajiv Gandhi 
chose to depart from every presumed canon of the famed ‘Nehruvian’ consensus— 
on India’s relations with the US, China, Pakistan and Israel as well as on nuclear 
weapons policy, to name a few. Neither the contemporary media accounts nor the 
later academic analyses have fully explored the bold foreign policy innovations 
under Rajiv Gandhi. When the Congress governments in the 1980s were looking 
for new ideas on foreign policy in order to end India’s growing marginalization, 
the conformist academic and media communities were of no great help. They 
were good as cheer leaders for their preferred political leaders, but not as generators 
of new ideas or new stratagems for the conduct of foreign policy. 

The one exception to the deadening conformism of the 1970s and the 1980s 
was the IDSA, where the author was a researcher during 1983-92. In one of the 
paradoxes of the story of IR in India, one bureaucrat, K. Subrahmanyam, who 
drifted into IR research and stayed with it, was prepared to defy the presumed 
limits on the foreign policy discourse. As a consequence, the IDSA, under his 
leadership, was able to launch a national debate on nuclear policy at a time when 
the subject seemed so forbidding. For the next few decades, the IDSA would be at 
the forefront of the nuclear discourse in India (Singh 1998). Under the leadership 
of Subrahmanyam, the IDSA also focused the elite attention on the security politics 
of the Indian Ocean after the British withdrawal from the East of Suez, and made 
the case for an interest-based foreign policy. Subrahmanyam was also able to 
open the doors for what is now called ‘policy-relevant research’ and make it a 
goal worth pursuing for many younger researchers. He also demonstrated the 
extraordinary possibilities for leveraging the power of the media not only in shaping 
the public discourse on foreign policy, but also as a tool to mobilize pressure on 
the politicians and bureaucrats deciding on foreign and national security affairs 
(Malhotra 2005). The IDSA under Subrahmanyam, however, demonstrated the 
possibilities of constructing an effective foreign policy network that did not owe 
its loyalty to any particular party or leader, was not tied up with any particular de- 
partment or ministry in the government, was neither pro- West nor pro-East, neither 
left nor right, could argue on the basis of national interest, develop policy options 
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without having to access governmental information, bring together serving and 
retired bureaucrats, political leaders, senior editors, reporters and business- 
men, and create facilities for any one to develop the skill for gathering open source 
intelligence. 


The Changing Institutional Balance 


As Indian democracy matured and the balance among different national institutions 
began to evolve, the media’s relative power improved rapidly from the late 1970s 
and so did its impact on policymaking, including in the areas of national security 
and external relations. One of the unintended consequences of Indira Gandhi’s 
short-lived Emergency rule during 1975-77 was a palpable increase inthe power 
of the print media and its new self-assurance (Basu 2003). That the rulers of 
Delhi could be overthrown in elections helped generate a more equal two-way 
relationship between the print media and the government. If the 1980s saw the 
steady accretion of the print media’s power in the country, there has been a dramatic 
surge in the power of the private electronic media since the late 1990s. This, in 
tum, has had a significant impact on the national security and foreign policy dis- 
course within India (Fernandes 1998). 

That the Indian media could be treated as a handmaiden of the foreign office 
was a commonly held view within the South Block (Dixit 2005; Sarna 2007). 
This perception might have been valid when a small but docile group of foreign 
office ‘beat’ correspondents would deferentially take dictation from mid-level 
bureaucrats in the foreign office. Those days, however, are long gone, as a number 
of factors have altered the equations between media and officialdom. The class 
background, educational qualifications and the pay of the media personnel have 
dramatically evolved during the 1990s, and they are no longer beholden to the 
variety of favours dispensed by the state machinery. The media’s access to political 
leaders within government and outside has become easier over the years and many 
journalists themselves have effortlessly moved into political parties and the par- 
liament. From a one-sided relationship, the media—foreign office engagement has 
become a two-way street. 

Even more significant was the weakening of New Delhi's power structures 
after 1989. The replacement of one-party or one-family rule by weak coalition 
governments meant that the political classes were less domineering and more 
eager to please the media. Just as a host of other institutions—including the judi- 
ciary and the election commission to name a few—asserted themselves in the last 
two decades, the fragmentation of political power in the centre strengthened the 
media’s clout. If the politicians needed good press, the bureaucrats were quick to 
adapt in the 1990s as they sought to leverage the press for their own individual 
advancement or for winning policy battles within the government. The media 
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scene in Delhi began to resemble the situation in Washington where different sec- 
tions of the bureaucracy routinely leak information on a selective basis to shape 
public opinion. 

Weak governments and strong media meant that the press and television could 
whip up popular passion and utterly complicate the functioning of the govern- 
ment in such crisis situations as the hijack of the Indian Airlines flight IC 814 in 
December 1999 (Rai 2003). Equally significant was the fact that focused arguments 
in a section of the Indian English media turned the Government of India from an 
active supporter of the international negotiations on the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) during 1993-95 into a ferocious opponent during 1995-96. Central 
to this turnaround was the massive mobilization of nationalist sentiment against 
the CTBT in India in a short period of time (Poulose 1996). Since the tum of the 
millennium, the media has become the principal theatre for intellectual and policy 
contestation on the direction of Indian foreign policy. This was most visible in 
the passionate discourse on the Indo-US civil nuclear initiative that saw the left 
patties withdrawing their support to the Manmohan Singh government, which 
had to go to the floor of the parliament to demonstrate majority support in July 
2008 (Hasan 2006; Karat 2007; Mistry 2006). While different sections of the 
media root for different directions of change, the media does not simply neutralize 
itself; it has become a potential brake on new initiatives as well as a facilitator of 
new moves by the government. This, in turn, has put a new premium on the political 
class and the security establishment reaching out to the media and leveraging 
their influence. 

As India leaned towards socialism within the first decade of its independence, 
its business community became steadily marginal to foreign policymaking. To be 
sure, businessmen were occasionally employed for specific diplomatic purposes. 
For instance, Indira Gandhi used the Hindujas to reach out to the Shah of Iran in 
the 1970s. Vajpayee tapped them to soften British Prime Minister Tony Blair after 
the nuclear tests of May 1998 (Suroor 2001). Since the launch of the economic 
reforms, the business community has played an important role in shaping India’s 
relations with other countries as well as influencing the domestic public opinion 
and media on a range of political issues including those on foreign policy (Baru 
2009). Large individual business houses like the Tatas and the Ambanis as well as 
business associations like the Confederation of Indian Industry (CM) and the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCI) have become 
recognizably important in diplomacy as well as national discourse on foreign 
policy. The British businessman of Indian origin, Laxmi Mittal, was mobilized 
by New Delhi in this decade to facilitate India’s search for equity oil around the 
world, especially in Central Asia. During his visits abroad, it has become customary 
for the Indian Prime Minister to take large business delegations with him. Joint 
forums of Chief Executive Officers (CEOs) have become an important vehicle 
for moving crucial bilateral relations forward and they also serve as pressure 
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points for bringing about internal bureaucratic change. Given the weakness of the 
universities and think tanks, the CII and FICCI have tended to appropriate some 
of their functions (for example, developing ‘Track Two’ and “Track One and a 
Half’ dialogues) and often acting as think tanks on specific policy issues. Initiated 
in early 2002, the Cll-Aspen Indo-US strategic Dialogue has met every six months, 
brought together influential voices from both the countries and cleared the ground 
for major bilateral initiatives. One of its sessions in Jaipur in early 2005 helped 
generate a mutually acceptable framework for resuming civil nuclear cooperation. 
The essence of this understanding was reflected a few months later in the Bush— 
Manmohan Singh talks on the nuclear deal. While some see this as a positive de- 
velopment, others see it negatively (Varadarajan 2007). 

The new forces shaping public opinion and influencing foreign policy are not 
limited to the national theatre. There is no doubt that different regions of India 
have always had some influence on its foreign policy towards some of the neigh- 
bouring countries. The influence of Tamil Nadu’s politics on India’s policy towards 
Sn Lanka is well known (Palanithurai and Mohanasundaram 1993). Equally sig- 
nificant has been the impact of eastern Uttar Pradesh (UP) and Bibar on New 
Delhi’s ties with Nepal. The regional influences on the making of foreign policy, 
traditionally a ‘national endeavour’, have steadily increased during the last two 
years, thanks to the emergence of coalition rule at the centre, in which regional 
parties have become critical components. This ‘municipalization’ of foreign policy, 
interestingly, has not always led to the ‘regional’ prevailing over the ‘national’, 
as the local forces acquired high stakes in federal power structures. Nevertheless, 
the growing impact of local interests on India’s foreign policy in recent years 
could be seen in the successful campaign of the Sikkim government in New Delhi 
to open up trade with Tibet. Equally important has been the growing contact be- 
tween the chief ministers of the two Punjabs across the Radcliffe line and the at- 
tempt to promote the shared cultural identity of ‘Panjabiyat’ (Maini 2007). 

Among the other forces that have emerged in recent years has been the military. 
After years of enduring civilian control, the armed forces have begun to find their 
voice on national security. Organizations such as the United Service Institution 
of India (USI) have been revived and many retired members of the armed forces 
are now a regular fixture in the public discourse and have joined political parties. 
All the three Indian services have now established their own think tanks that have 
begun to develop capabilities for research on foreign and national security issues 
and intervene in the public debates. Equally important has been the rise of what 
might be called the ‘Track Three’ that has sought to mobilize activist groups 
across the nation on critical foreign policy issues. Unlike the “Track Two’ process 
(Cheema 2006) that involves experts and retired diplomats and soldiers, “Track 
Three’ reaches out to the wider civil society and has been fairly effective in mak- 
ing points on the issues of war and peace in the region. For instance, civil society 
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leaders like Nirmala Deshpande, not generally known to take an interest in foreign 
affairs, played a key role in promoting Indo-Pak dialogue and reconciliation in 
the post-Karpil phase (Sewak 2005). 

Meanwhile, the strongest force in making Indian foreign policy, the bureau- 
cracy, has had to adapt to the rising power and influence of the new institutions. 
In all those democracies that feature a permanent bureaucracy, universities and 
think tanks tend to be relatively less important in shaping foreign policy. In the 
UK and France, small collegial bureaucratic elites who dominate the making of 
foreign policy influence the political class as well as the public. The absence of 
such a bureaucracy in Washington and the ease of moving in and out of government 
have allowed the emergence of a wide and deep foreign policy establishment in 
the US. It is natural that the Indian model would look a lot similar to that of the 
UK and France in this respect. Given the extraordinary task of managing a large 
and diverse country, the weight of the permanent bureaucracy in making national 
security policies seems to have steadily increased. The Indian Foreign Service 
(IFS) has inherited some of the finest traditions of its precursor, the Indian Political 
Service (Coen 1971). Many of the early civil servants retiring from the IFS earned 
reputations as scholars and publicists profoundly influencing the national discourse 
on foreign policy. The writings of Sardar K.M. Panikkar and K.P.S. Menon Sr 
readily come to mind in this regard. With his prolific writing after his retirement 
in the early 1990s, J.N. Dixit seemed to carry on that tradition until his death in 
2005. 

When it came to the making of foreign policy, however, the South Block was 
a closed shop. Thanks to Nehru’s leadership of the Ministry of External Affairs in 
the early years òf the Republic, and the sustained interest in foreign affairs demon- 
strated by Indira and Rajiv Gandhi, the IFS also enjoyed a measure of autonomy 
from the growing dominance of the Indian Administrative Service (IAS). While 
outside experts made inroads into the economic and technical ministries, the min- 
istries dealing with national security remained thoroughly insulated from external 
penetration. The IFS would not make room for other services, let alone outside 
experts, even on a temporary basis, into its fold. The monopoly of information on 
world affairs, and the development of specialists in Russian and Chinese affairs 
reinforced the condescension in South Block that they had little to learn from 
outsiders. But nearly two decades of globalization, the emphasis on economic 
diplomacy, the information revolution, the growth of an irreverent print and 
electronic media, the emergence of “Track Two’ and ‘Track Three’ diplomacy 
and above all, the fragmented structure of power m New Delhi have meant that 
the South Block has had to cope with a very different template. If the imperative 
of adjustment has been relentless, not all in the foreign office and diplomatic 
corps have managed to adapt to these changes. Those who have done so are far 
more effective in driving Indian foreign policy in new directions. 
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The Foreign Policy Vanguard 


The marginalization of the IR scholarship, the weakening of the bureaucratic 
muscle and the underdeveloped potential of the foreign affairs think tanks did 
not, in any way, mean that history would stop for India’s international relations. 
Ever since India embarked on the path of globalization nearly two decades ago, 
New Delhi has found many new opportunities for improving its standing in the 
regional and global stage. Nor can there be any doubt that Indian diplomacy demon- 
strated significant strategic imagination in recent decades. There have been many 
achievements on the foreign policy front. Some of them are: the ‘Look East’ pol- 
icy (launched in the early 1990s), the post-Pokharan diplomacy that limited the 
costs of India’s nuclear defiance in 1998, the negotiation of the civil nuclear ini- 
tiative with the US and the mobilization of international support for it during 
2005—08, and the attempts, which are not entirely successful, to restructure relations 
with both China and Pakistan. With neither the benefit of distilled academic wisdom 
nor an insightful policy road map, India has constantly surprised itself and the 
world with its capacity for thinking on the run and generating major unexpected 
breakthroughs. I would argue that this was possible because of the existence of 
tiny, informal and consequential networks spanning the full spectrum of the Indian 
elite opinion and acting as the vanguard of India’s new foreign policy. Some of 
the examples below illustrate the impact of this vanguard. 

First, a sustained campaign by a handful of columnists in alliance with a few 
decision makers forced a significant turnaround in India’s official position on the 
CTBT from a long-standing supporter to a vehement critic during 1994-96. A 
similar attempt to reverse the governmental position on the CTBT after the nuclear 
tests of 1998 in order to dampen the nuclear disputes with the US, however, was 
unsuccessful (the author was part of both the campaigns). Although the vanguard 
did not always win, its readiness to tread prohibited ground challenged the con- 
ventional thinking and created space for those political leaders who were willing 
to take risks. 

Second, as the External Affairs Minister of India during 1996—97 and Prime 
Minister during 1997—98, Inder Kumar Gujral invested whatever little political 
capital he had in redefining India’s relations with its neighbours. While he acted 
out of conviction, his attempt faced fierce resistance within the bureaucracy, the 
political class and the media. Yet a small section of the foreign office leadership 
was prepared to flesh out Gujral’s convictions into policy. This paid off in settling 
the Ganges water dispute with Bangladesh. While the criticism of Gujral was 
indeed vicious, he did get vocal support from a small but influential section of the 
media. The ‘Gujral Doctrine’ was controversial when it was first unveiled but be- 
came the basis of neighbourhood policy of those who followed him—Atal Bihan 
Vajpayee and Manmohan Singh. Realists in the foreign office did not take long to 
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recognize the many good uses that the Gujral Doctrine could be put to. That 
New Delhi must act non-reciprocally towards its neighbours and create stakes for 
them in the success of India, in the name of promoting a ‘peaceful periphery’, has 
now become the reigning doctrine in the South Block. Foreign policy consensus 
could always be created in India if a credible new path could be cleared by the 
vanguard. 

Third, on the three most important countries for Indian foreign policy— 
Pakistan, China and the US—the vanguard signalled not only intellectual boldness 
but also the capacity to persist with lines of action that few scholars either suggested 
or predicted. Much of the credit for this goes to the political leadership—in two 
widely different governments—which eagerly explored solutions to the Kashmir 
dispute with Pakistan, signed onto a new framework for the resolution of the 
boundary dispute with China and defied all conventional wisdom in seeking a 
strategic partnership with the US. This could not have been done without the self- 
assurance of a handful of senior bureaucrats who had to throw out much of what 
they learnt during the long careers in the foreign office in grabbing the new oppor- 
tunities to resolve India’s long-standing strategic problems. The inevitable political 
risks involved in this policy enterprise could be ensured only by a vigorous and 
credible intellectual defence in the public square, which brought in another element 
of the vanguard—the opinion makers. A mere manipulation of the mass media 
was not possible because all sides of the debate had unlimited access to the public 
ear. Forging a new consensus also demanded an effective alignment of key consti- 
tuencies like the corporate sector and the neutralization of powerful voices in the 
opposition. 

Fourth, the vanguard has also had some impact on the vocabulary and concepts 
of mainstream foreign policy discourse in the country. A handful of bureaucrats, 
speech writers and journalists have injected concepts and notions that were not 
part of India’s foreign articulation for decades. Although the foreign office became 
the very repository of cynicism in external affairs, the speeches it wrote for the 
leaders tended to be full of high principles and normative rhetoric. While balancing 
was an important element of Indian diplomacy from the very beginning, the concept 
of ‘balance of power’ would hardly figure in the speeches except in its denunciation. 
During the last few years, however, we have seen senior officials increasingly re- 
ferring to balance of power in positive terms, which openly acknowledges India’s 
interest in a ‘multipolar Asia’. Similarly, Manmohan Singh’s speeches began to 
highlight the democratic identity of India in world affairs. We have also seen in- 
creasing references to India’s ‘responsibilities’ as a rising power, as opposed to 
the traditional emphasis on ‘strategic autonomy’. Much of the new usage has 
been promoted by the columnists in the media and found its way into official 
speeches by ministers. 
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That a small group of individuals have had extraordinary influence in reshaping 
the national debate on India’s new foreign policy in recent years is quite clear. 
Nevertheless, the question is whether the reliance on a vanguard, however clever 
it might be, is good enough for India. An emerging great power with the potential 
to shape international relations in the twenty-first century surely cannot afford to 
rely on a narrow and thin base of thinking and decision making. Although the 
Vanguard's triumph in engineering fundamental changes in India’s nuclear policy 
and transforming its entrenched hostility towards the US is impressive, the domestic 
debate on the civil nuclear initiative has also revealed its many limitations. As it 
seized an opportune moment in 2005 to fast-forward Indo-US relations, it in- 
evitably confronted an unprecedented resistance to a foreign policy initiative. 
The boldness of the political leadership, the creativity of its foreign policy aides, 
the muscular support from a section of the media, and the clear interest of the 
business community were not enough to stop the domestic debate on the civil 
nuclear initiative drifting into a major political crisis on a foreign policy matter in 
India’s history. The murky parliamentary vote of confidence in the Manmohan 
Singh government in mid-2008 marked the culmination of a debate that divided 
all major agencies involved in the formulation of national security policy and the 
political parties that had to eventually take sides. 

Reflecting on how the nuclear initiative was negotiated and implemented, one 
wonders if a more vibrant IR community, a better informed media and a reformed 
security sector could have helped India avoid turning a ‘gift horse’ of the civil 
nuclear initiative into a “Trojan horse’. A good IR infrastructure was never going 
to be enough to convince the Indian communists of the virtues of a strategic part- 
nership with the US. No amount of sophisticated reasoning would have made it 
easier for the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) to recognize that President 
George W. Bush might be representing a very different political tendency in the 
US than the nonproliferation bureaucracy in Washington, which they had dealt 
with for decades. These were political and institutional realities that inevitably 
paralyzed the Congress Party and the Manmohan Singh government. It ‘was also 
quite clear that a more broad-based foreign policy establishment could not have 
stopped the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) from its absolutely opportunistic oppos- 
ition to the nuclear deal with the US that it hád initiated. The existence of a wide 
and deep foreign policy network cutting across party lines in itself could not have 
short-circuited the tortuous political evolution of India’s foreign policy. Never- 
theless, it would be entirely reasonable to posit that the existence of such a net- 
work, with all its different elements in full flow, would make it a lot easier for 
India to put at rest the many criticisms of its world view. The reformation of 
India’s security sector, the upgradation of its IR studies, the modernization of its 
think tanks, and the globalization of its media are necessary to create an effective 
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‘foreign policy software’ for India (Markey 2009). It is important, however, to 
note that such a reformation would not be, and cannot be, led by the government 
in New Delhi. In China, the Communist Party has the power to decree such reforms, 
create new institutions that could serve as adjuncts to the country’s emerging 
status in the international arena and articulate a coherent doctrine on its rise (Glaser 
and Saunders 2002; Zhu 2009). It would be extravagantly unrealistic to expect 
India to do the same. 

The expansion and modernization of India’s intellectual infrastructure on IR 
studies is more likely to resemble the American experience in some important as- 
pects. As in the US, so in India, the building of a credible and sustainable foreign 
policy network is likely to follow, rather than precede, the nation’s emergence as 
a great power. The private sector and civil society initiatives are likely to play a 
larger role in India in the eventual creation of a world-class IR infrastructure. The 
permanent bureaucracy of the security sector will not reform itself except under 
extreme political pressure. The university system, which is critical for the modern- 
ization of the IR studies, has withered under the dominance of the Human Resource 
Development (HRD) ministry mired in the statism of the 1970s. Yet, contemporary 
India has demonstrated extraordinary possibilities for institutional and popular 
initiatives. Just as the judiciary and media have fought and won for a larger role 
in shaping the policies of modern India, the Indian academia, think tanks and the 
IR community as a whole can indeed demand a more influential voice in the mak- 
ing and remaking of Indian foreign policy. The changed environment in India, 
however, offers room to challenge many of the old governmental controls on the 
academia, skirt them by expanding the private sector research and, above all, de- 
manding more openness in India to rediscover India’s fearless internationalism. 
The renewed international interest in India, thanks to the perception of its rise in 
the international system, bas created a new and attractive international market for 
assessments of India’s foreign and security policies. The Indian business commu- 
nity, which has embarked on a ‘going out’ strategy, is increasingly interested in 
IR expertise. The rise of a new generation of Indian academics focused on IR 
research in the West has made it easier to create new and productive relationships 
between the Indian IR institutions and those in the West. The proliferation of 
‘Track Two’ and ‘Track Three’ dialogues have also generated a new space for cri- 
tical reflection of India’s relationship with its neighbours and the world. Above 
all, India has begun to move away from the dominance of one individual or one 
party on the big ideas of foreign policy. The very vigorous contestation of India’s 
foreign policy since the launch of economic reforms, especially after the nuclear 
tests of May 1998, may be creating the basis for a new set of guiding principles of 
the nation’s engagement with the world. By shedding its old conformist trap and 
joining the vigorous public square on the nation’s expanding interactions with the 
world, the IR community can become a critical element in defining India’s new 
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foreign policy direction and offering course corrections when needed. But there 
will be no special invitations from the government to do so. To put it simply, it is 
upto the IR community to carve out a role for itself in the exciting project of re- 
making Indian foreign policy that is underway. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this article is to broadly address three facets pertaining to the 
state of International Relations theory (IRT) in India (Acharya and Buzan 2007: 
287-312). It begins by flagging some fundamental arguments advanced in IRT in 
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the non-American world. This exercise also entails a heuristic scrutiny of the 
relevance of ‘tradition’ in structuring thinking about theorizing in the sphere of 
International Relations (IR) in India. 

After considering some of the basic questions regarding the generic status of 
theory and its importance for IR in India, the article deals with IRT in the Indian 
context. Detailed surveys of the state of IR prior to the 1980s have revealed some 
of the constraints on the growth of IR in India (Rana 1988). Focusing on the con- 
temporary period, the article identifies some representative theoretical strands 
that either validate or qualify the claims of theoretical positions On specific issues. 
It also analyzes the efforts by some scholars to build on indigenous political trad- 
itions of thinking about India and the world, and seeks to map some of the eclectic 
domestic responses to contemporary IRT. The article chronicles some voices of 
skepticism raised about the utility of existing IRT. While some skeptics' disagree 
with certain dimensions of existing IRT, others express unease with the meta- 
logic of grand-theorizing in IR. 

The concluding part of the article deals with the future of IRT in India. It argues 
that certain contemporary developments, more broadly in the social sciences, 
augur well in terms of creating a more conducive academic environment for theoriz- 
ing from non-metropolitan locations. Perhaps, India’s outward orientation and its 
growing relevance in the international order also provide room for renewed interest, 
both internally and externally, in the underlying assumptions, motives and ex- 
planations for its behaviour at the international level. 


Is there a “Tradition’ of Indian Thinking on World Politics? 


This section begins with two caveats. First, the term IRT is being used here in a 
conventional sense from the perspective of IR as a discipline. Thus, theories of 
realism, liberalism, constructivism as well as other critical approaches (post- 
colonialism, feminism, neo-Marxism) and post-structuralism would form an inte- 
gral part of the discussion that follows here. Second, the expression, IR in India 
in this rendition has been used to connote engagement of Indian scholars with 
IRT, primarily based in India. 

Theory represents a specific form of articulation of knowledge. At a generic 
level, one can advance a claim that theoretical engagement of some kind or the 
other is inevitable. This could either take the form of implicit understandings or 
manifest itself explicitly in explanatory schemas. A proponent of the former pos- 
ition, Pollock (2006: 32-33) argues in his extensive survey of linguistic cosmo- 
politianization and vernacularization in pre-modern South Asia: 


[a]t the most general level of analysis, all perception is admittedly theory- 
laden, as many sociologists and philosophers have explained. We cannot cognize 
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the world around us without simultaneously fitting our cognitions—or prefitting 
or retrofitting them, whichever is the true sequence—into the linguistic and 
conceptual schemata that constitute our world; the formulation of empirical 
observations becomes possible only within some referential framework. Theary 
at so intimate a level is very hard indeed to resist. 


Echoing a similar sentiment, Rana and Misra (2005: 78; Mallavarapu 2005a: 
6—7) observe that “[ijn one sense, Indian writing does have a submerged “theoretical 
base”, which may be difficult to conceptualize, but needs to be explicitly explored’. 
Thus, it might be appropriate to speak of a tradition of implicit theoretical thinking 
on fundamental issues concerning rule, political) community and normative con- 
ceptions of order and justice. 

Pollock’s argument about the inevitability of ‘referential frameworks’ begs 
the question of plausible designs in the Indian setting and ultimately leads one 
back to the question of whether they shape the tenor and tone of explicit Indian 
engagement with IRT. Ramanujam (2001: 34—51) argues from the perspective of 
linguistic structures that there are “context-sensitive’ societies as well as ‘context- 
free’ societies. This 1s not to suggest that contexts are of no consequence in some 
societies, but more significantly, there remains a ‘preferred formulation’ vis-à-vis 
different milieus. To substantiate his thesis, he argues that ‘[t]exts may be historic- 
ally dateless, anonymous: but their contexts, uses, efficacies, are explicit. The 
Radmdyana and Mdhabhdrata open with episodes that tell you why and under 
what circumstances they were composed. Every such story is encased in a meta- 
story’. 

Thus, it may be relevant to gauge the extent of comfort among diversely located 
social and political actors with different forms of communicating knowledge. 
Theory, a8 we interpret it today, may not have been the preferred idiom of ex- 
pression in ancient India. Further, if colonialism is treated as an important point 
of rupture from ancient Indian patterns of thinking, we need to address how modern 
institutional settings have conditioned the reflection of the political world in an 
inter-state system. This is not to suggest that colonial rule successfully dislodged 
all earlier thinking and instantiated itself on an entirely new tabula rasa (Cohn 
1996; Sassen 2006). However, it fundamentally altered the terms of conversation 
and resulted in anxieties specific to the newly decolonized postcolonial states. A 
large part of the disappointment about the absence of a systematic tradition of 
explicit IR theorizing comes from this more recent slice of post-colonial history. 

What was the mandate of social sciences in India, particularly in the early dec- 
ades? Clearly, an overwhelming ‘administrative’ impulse tended to dominate the 
manner in which disciplines emerged in the Indian milieu (Das 2003: 1-29). An 
important choice was made during the early years in favour of institutionalizing 
the North American area studies model that broadly structured social and political 
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inquiry. Reflecting on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the School of Inter- 
national Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), Rajan (2005: 195), for 
instance, noted that 


[t]he School’s principal founders like Hriday Nath Kunzru and A. Appadorai, 
President and Secretary-General of the Indian Council of World Affairs (CWA) 
respectively, envisaged it as an institution to train specialists in international 
affairs and area studies and thereby promote Indian expertise in the field. 


In an indictment of the unsuccessful evolution of this tradition, Rayan (2005: 201) 
observes in one of his recent writings that our expertise with regard to even India’s 
proximate neighbours leaves much to be desired, even after a considerable period 
of time has elapsed since the unfolding of the area study programmes in India. 
Critical global scholarship on area studies suggest that we might actually make 
more headway if we abstain from a ‘trait’ geography view of regions and open up 
to the ‘process’ geography view of regions (Appadurai 2006: 625-26). 


The Context of IRT in India 


Regarding the ‘tradition’ of IR thinking in India, some careful thought has already 
gone into why theory as a project remained unattractive both in the early years of 
the post-colonial state and continues to be inhibited even today. Rana and Misra 
(2005: 77) along with a host of other Indian scholars argue that theory remains a 
casualty in IR in India primarily because of an absence of familiarity with ‘theory’. 
Besides citing an institutional failure to equip students of the field with the nght 
set of skills, Rana and Misra (2005: 71—122) also point out that part of the problem 
lies in the lack of a ‘disciplinary tradition’. Another reason relates to the expecta- 
tions of the role of social sciences to assist in the task of nation-building during 
the formative phase. This meant that a critical perspective had to be eschewed 
which resulted in the development of an uncritical realism in IR in India (Rana 
and Misra 2005: 71-122). 

Bajpai (2005: 17-38) draws attention to the puzzling state of IR in India and 
the unintended consequences of Jawaharlal Nehru’s ‘expertise’ in IR. He argues 
that it stymied the possibility of the development of an autonomous community 
of independent-minded scholars of IR who could complement meaningfully 
Nehru’s own well-honed understanding of the world. Two other reasons for dim- 
inishing the scale of theoretical enterprise in IR relate to the policy science aspira- 
tions of the discipline, which often resulted in some sort of disdain for armchair 
theorizing that was viewed as remote and irrelevant, and the more worrying ap- 
prehension that theory is complicit with the imperialist project. 

However, of relevance to our interest are various attempts to widen the ambit 
of what forms of knowledge qualify as ‘theory’ in the first place. If the IR canvas 
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is broadly cast, could we make the argument that there exists an Indian tradition 
of thinking that may be hamessed to participate in a global conversation? Bajpai 
(2005: 30-31) reinforces the possible existence of such a tradition of thinking in 
India on IR and argues that 


...[t]he problematic of International Studies is, I would propose, at base the 
following: how do and should entities which claim to be communities and 
have at their disposal the organized means of violence, who live in suspicion 
and competition with each other, but who are also economically, morally, and 
otherwise inter-linked, regulate their mutual relations? If this is the problematic 
of International Studies, then, there is a long recorded, and respectable body of 
Indian thought which can be profitably be interrogated. 


This corpus could include the political thinking of well-known anti-colonial 
nationalists like Gandhi, Nehru, Tagore, Ambedkar, Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan. 
It would also encompass a study of the political traditions initiated by pre-colonial 
figures like Kautilya, Ashoka, Akbar and Kabir whose philosophies continue to 
be of enduring relevance. Tradition, thus, far from being an inconceivable heur- 
istic might actually help us acknowledge our intellectual debt to the past and help 
avoid the fallacy of assuming that everything is novel about the contemporary 
IRT today (Schmidt 2006: 3—22). 


Contemporary Perspectives 
The Non-Aligned Movement: An Assessment from the Eighties 


If there is any single claimant to a master narrative status of modem India’s role 
in world affairs, particularly in the early decades following independence, it in- 
evitably gravitates towards an explication of the concept and dynamics of non- 
alignment. In the 1980s, a special issue of the journal of International Studies 
was devoted to an assessment of the doctrine and the practice of non-alignment. 
As a concept, non-alignment was particularly attractive because it addressed the 
concems not only of India, but also of the decolonized states in the developing 
world. As Acharya (2008: 81) aptly suggests, ‘...we ought to seek theoretical in- 
sights from Nehru or Sukarno just as Western theorizing has drawn from Woodrow 
Wilson and Henry Kissinger’. 

By the 1980s, the non-alignment movement had lost much of its appeal. The 
invitation of International Studies to reflect on the preceding decades of non- 
alignment provided an opportunity to its readers/contributors to theorize the move- 
ment with the benefit of hindsight. Appadorai (1981: 3) argued with a sense of 
self-esteem that non-alignment was an original conceptual contribution of Nehru 
‘to the vocabulary of international relations’. He was not alone in placing a cer- 
tain degree of emphasis on the importance of such concepts and how they defined 
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India’s foreign policy. The well-known Gandhian scholar, Gangal (1981: 197) 
also argued that 


[q]uite apart from the motivated origins and the rather duplicate character of 
the idea of third world, there is the basic question whether it is at all logical or 
otherwise appropriate to describe a large group of highly sensitive and self- 
respecting countries as constituting the Third World in an age when ‘third’ is a 
hated term. 


In similar spirit, Misra (1981: 36-37) objected to the title of a book, The Non- 
Aligned Movement: The Origins of a Third World Alliance, by Peter Willets (1978). 
Misra pointed out that terms in IR tend to be rather loosely used on different 
occasions, which generate meanings quite contrary to their initial intent. Alluding 
to the works by Glen Snyder, Oran Young and Morton Kaplan, Baral (1981: 119) 
lamented that the existing crisis management literature ignored the small powers 
as a source of learning in this context. By the 1980s, he noticed that the non- 
aligned movement also failed to put up a cohesive front to criticize the management 
of international crises by the big powers of the day. 

In another contribution, that bears a Wittgensteinian ‘family resemblance’ to 
the concept of human security, Muni (1981: 160) observed that “[o]ne may... 
legitimately ask as regards national security: Security of whom, by whom. for 
whom, and against whom?’ His central argument was that non-alignment addressed 
the dimensions of security inadequately (Muni 1981: 172). He was also at some 
variance with regard to Gangal’s reading of the concept of the Third World. He 
argued that ‘[t[he expression “Third World” neither denotes an inferior value struc- 
ture, nor a descending numerical order. It represents a set of specific characteristics 
that are unique in more than one way to the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America’ (Muni 1978: 128). 

Rana’s study on The Imperatives of Nonalignment drew attention to both ques- 
tians of capability as well as political culture. In his evaluation of Nehru, Rana 
(1976: 294) argued that ‘[a]round one central issue, particularly, Nehru’s concep- 
tion of an improved international system came to rest: this was the avoidance of 
violence in international relations’. Rana (2003: 46) claimed later that ‘... Nehru’s 
importance to India may come to lie in his leaving behind a foreign policy tradition 
that underlay but eventually went beyond non-alignment: a tradition that attempted 
a complex reconciliation between unit-level national security goals, and larger 
nomnative system-level concerns in world affairs.’ 

A large part of the early writings on non-alignment invested a fair amount of 
energy in clarifying what it is not, while spelling out the underlying rationale for 
the movement. While many of these contributions deal with the fundamental as- 
pects of the movement, they are not by and large cast in the language of explicit 
theory. Misra’s (1981: 36) formulation ‘...that non-alignment is cognizant of power 
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but rejects power politics with its attendant values’ does draw attention to under- 
standings of power in the context of non-alignment. Similarly, Swarup’s (1981: 64) 
question—‘If non-alignment was reasonably successful in the 1950s, why was it 
not so in the 19708?’—raise important theoretical concerns. These would include 
how one might explain the nature of political change and historical transitions, 
decide on the cast of actors who mattered, give consideration to what causal mech- 
anisms account for change and how the broader international community responds 
to these developments. However, there were no attempts to formulate an explicit 
theary which looked at how middle powers/postcolonial states interpreted their 
material and ideational resources and what sort of policy outcomes these concep- 
tions were likely to generate. Thus ‘...independent generalizations from the Asian 
experience that might have transregional or universal applicability... (Acharya 
and Buzan 2007: 306), were absent in the literature. or ec curs eae 
break fresh ground in this regard (Abraham 2008: 195-219). 

An important intellectual project that also co-habited the spaces of the non- 
aligned movement was the World Order Models Project (WOMP) which was also 
subjected to intellectual enquiry. In 1975, the journal, Alternatives, was launched 
at the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies (CSDS), Delhi, under the 
stewardship of Rajni Kothari. In his opening editorial statement, Kothari (1975: 1) 
observed, 


[a] feeling of fundamental dissonance between not only what is and what ought 
to be but also between what is and what can be (if only human agencies inter- 
vened decisively) underlies the recent interest in seeking out alternative ways 
of attending to human problems. It implies two considerations: that the world 
is becoming too uniform, too standardized, too dominated by a single conception 
of life and its meaning, with little scope for other available cultural and historical 
propensities and potentialities: and that such domination of a single concep- 
moni kiak Feito political ane caltirah comansnon by eae eee cre were 
over all the others. 


Alternatives carried interesting reflections on notions of justice, order and con- 
ceptions of human well-being. It provided an important platform for leading 
intellectuals of the Global South in particular to engage and critique dominant 
understandings of issues in the developing world. However, these engagements 
were not invariably cast in the language of IRT, even by way of critique. 


Recent Indian Engagements with IRT 
The small community of IR scholars in India who apply theory in their work 


demonstrates a considerable degree of familiarity with IRT. Almost all the major 
strands of mainstream IRT are evident in their works. There are also attempts to 
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use more critical approaches to gain a better understanding of prevalent struc- 
tures and processes mostly in the South Asian context. Some variant or the other 
of classical realism of Morgenthau has been used extensively. However, Waltzian 
structural realism has taken a longer time to emerge as an influential theoretical 
paradigm in the Indian context (Rajagopalan 2005: 142-72). It is interesting to 
probe the status of realism in India during the pre-colonial, colonial and early 
years of decolonization. Mearsheimer (2005), while doing an audit of realism in 
the English world, came to the conclusion that it might well prove to be an impos- 
sible task to locate a single realist theorist in Britain today. Many British com- 
mentators in their response disagreed with Mearsheimer’s characterization of IR 
in the UK today and argued that even in the era that E.H. Carr’s dominated, the 
apparent divide between realists and idealists was more rhetorical than substantive 
(Mearsheimer et al. 2005). However, in the contemporary Indian context, it has 
often been argued that given the emphasis on classical high politics, there is a 
tendency to privilege the realist lens in order to be more policy relevant. How- 
ever, the term realism has been used rather loosely in public discourse, and it is 
often taken as a synonym for being realistic. It is also observed that nationalism 
has often been equated with piecemeal realisms. Those arguing from a nationalist 
standpoint tend to conflate their stance with realism of one kind or the other. All 
these add to the confusion regarding realism in the Indian context. Further, works 
like Kautilya’s Arthashastra in the ancient period are treated as endorsements of 
realism predating the modern period. But, it is necessary that historical figures 
like Kautilya need to be carefully audited in terms of the totality of their work, 
prior to labelling them through realism or any other ‘ism’. 

The ‘English School’, which advocated an ‘international society’ approach 
had its influence on pioneering figures in IRT in India like A.P. Rana. Liberalism, 
Constructivism, Marxism, Feminism, Postcolonial theory and Post-modernism 
also have influenced the contemporary IRT in India (Bajpai 2002; Chenoy 2004; 
Harshe 1997; Mallavarapu 2007; Ramaknshnan 2005a; Rana 1991; Samaddar 
2002). The work of J. Bandhopadhyaya of Jadavpur University represented a 
methodological inclination to use quantitative techniques and demonstrated recep- 
tivity to strategic choice theory in modelling arms control dynamics. However, 
this represents more of an exception than the norm as far as the theoretical pre- 
ferences of Indian scholars are concerned. 

It is perhaps pertinent to also enquire about the status of Realism’s other Lib- 
eralism in the Indian context. It is intriguing that despite liberal internationalist 
strands in Indian nationalism during the colonial era, and Nehruvian foreign policy 
in the post-colonial period, liberalism does not seem to enjoy a significant influence 
on IRT in India. A plausible reason could be the thinning of liberalism more gen- 
erally in the Indian political culture over the last few decades (Zakaria 2003). 

In the following section, the article illustrates the forms in which theoretical 
questions have been posed and answered in the Indian context and, what this 
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augurs for broader development of IRT in India. It is important to note here that 
IRT in India is not a purely ‘received’ discourse. The discussion begins with an 
exploration of scholarly reflection on broader issues like order and justice. Bajpai 
(2006) in a fascinating account of Indian perspectives on order and justice in IR 
highlights a distinction between the Nehruvian, Gandhian, Hindutva and Liberal 
approaches. This is an illustration of the ‘reconstruction’ project based on domestic 
strands of thinking. Bajpai (2006: 384) concludes that ‘...all four conceptions 
seem to see the state and sovereignty in a much more contingent way than in the 
modern Westphalian conception as rendered by Bull’. 

Similarly, Chimni (2005: 389) interrogates domestic eclectic perspectives on 
just world order. He suggests that 


..8iX distinct visions of just world order [are] reflected in recent academic and 
political discourse in India. These perspectives may be designated as estab- 
lishment, left, Dalit, subaltern, anti-modernist and spiritual. Each of these per- 
spectives offers a certain understanding of the state, society, globalization, 
and international institutions. 


Of particular value here is the attempt to ‘reconstruct’ the work of the well- 
known anti-colonial nationalist figure, Sri Aurobindo (1872 —1950). Chimni (2005: 
398-99) argues in this connection that 


...Sri Aurobindo is among the few Indian thinkers to have paid explicit attention 
to the creation of a world state; his reflections on the subject also have a con- 
temporary resonance. Based on a coberent theory of evolution of human society, 
Sri Aurobindo argued that the ideal of human unity would inevitably be realized. 
But the ideal of human unity must have spiritualism at its foundations if it is to 
contribute to the individual and collective growth of nations and peoples. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that Sri Aurobindo did not dismiss material 
progress, and his way of thinking therefore does not fit the neat stereotype of 
the materialist West and the spiritual East. 


These efforts to recover Indian traditions of thinking in the light of contemporary 
IRT are not very widespread but such ‘reconstruction’ not only merely adds to the 
heterogeneity of the global knowledge pool but also promises to go beyond theory- 
testing to eventual theory-building premised on these findings. An important issue 
that needs to be raised here relates to the aspirations of the IR scholars in India. 
Scholars like Paul argue that they must focus on modest middle-level theorizing, 
eschewing emphasis on grand theory. Bajpai also observes that at a moment when 
grand theorizing appears to have exhausted itself in some sense, whether it makes 
any sense at all to pursue what was once the Holy Grail. Such ambitious attempts 
run the risk of re-inventing the wheel and thus concern has been voiced as to 
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whether there is anything new left to be said as far as global IRT is concerned. 
Should the attention of Indian IRT scholars not be focused on current global 
problems like climate change that might potentially generate new answers and 
create room for modest theoretical innovations? Given the current levels of en- 
gagement and interest in theory in India, it would be unrealistic to expect some 
fundamental shifts in the manner in which we conceive of IRT. However, it is 
important to evaluate Indian contributions to IRT through a global yardstick. Bajpai 
provides some useful criteria in this context. He asks if the presence of an Indian 
Kenneth Waltz (or in the same vein an Alexander Wendt) would help redeem IRT 
in India. To put it differently, the establishment of a collective body similar to the 
British Committee set up by Martin Wight or launching of a journal on IRT with 
regular Indian contributions and a general familiarity with the terms of discourse 
of global IRT could represent signs of a growing acceptance of IRT. Of all these 
Criteria, perhaps the most important is the presence of exemplars of theoretical 
scholarship within the milieu. Ideally, these exemplars need to be located in Uni- 
versities and carry on the task of inspiring a new generation of students to think 
theoretically. 

Apart from mainstream IRT, with very rare exceptions, theoretical paradigms 
from the non-western world have not been elaborated or applied in India. An ex- 
ception in this regard is Sahni’s (2001: 27) effort to analyze foreign policies of 
Mexico and Argentina (1988 onwards) from the perspectives of peripheric realism 
and complex interdependence. Both the frameworks have been used, without re- 
jecting one in favour of the other. He concludes that *...peripheric realism and 
complex interdependence are not competing but complementary theories’. 

These arguments also reveal another important fissure while thinking about IRT 
and South Asia, which relates to the issue of whether there is any South Asian ex- 
ceptionalism that militates against broader theoretical formulations. The strongest 
case for such exceptionalism has been made by some scholars outside the IR 
discipline in the Indian context. Nandy (1998), for instance, has argued that India 
relates to its past through ‘myth’ rather than history, which be characterizes as an 
enlightenment modality of relating to the past. Similarly, he has argued that the 
attempt to model the post-colonial state along the lines of the Westphalian state 
results in particular excesses and Indian scholarship needs to be open to‘... a 
semi-articulate public awareness in these societies which has a place for the 
vernacular’ (Nandy 2005: 378-79). 

Notwithstanding such arguments of exceptionalism, some Indian IR scholars 
contend that there is nothing really exceptional about the Indian case. One such 
formulation appears in the form of a response to George K. Tanham’s character- 
ization of Indian strategic thought. Sahni (1996: 161) points out that Tanham’s 
invocation of Kautilya ‘...seems to suggest that there is something uniquely Indian 
about regarding one’s immediate neighbours as potential adversaries over whom 
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some sort of control is therefore desirable’. However, he again argues that ‘[f]ar 
from being distinctly Indian, this strategic notion forms the bedrock of how most 
large countries view their place in the world’. 

A plausible point of departure to examine the range of concerns that fall within 
the ambit of IRT scholarship in India is to re-visit two recently co-edited volumes 
Bajpai and the author brought together with several objectives in mind (Bajpai 
and Mallavarapu 2005a). The most important of these was to recognize a commu- 
nity of scholars in India who actively engaged with IRT. While the bulk of con- 
tributions were drawn from articles that had appeared largely in the 1990s in 
International Studies, some chapters were freshly commissioned. It is important 
to acknowledge that the contributors were not from Delhi alone. They were drawn 
from other parts of India as well. The volume consciously sought to avoid Delhi- 
centrism. Another concern that guided the effort was an explicit recognition that 
Indian IR theorists sought to engage in a global dialogue and were particularly 
wary of any expression of nativism. 

The first volume takes part of its title, Bringing Theory Back Home (Bajpai 


- and Mallavarapu 2005b), from an earlier article by Bajpai on the state of IRT in 


India. This volume deals with Realism, Postcolonial theory, Marxism, Feminism 
and specific issues like human security, human rights and political economy. The 
issues of state, nationalism and modemity in the South Asian context were also 
integral to this collection. Based on the interventions in this volume, it might be 
relevant to note that scholarly interest in security tends to trump political economy 
concerns in most of the Indian writings. Rahul Mukherji’s chapter on ‘Economic 
Sanctions as a Foreign Policy Tool’ remains an exception in this context 

The companion volume, International Relations in India: Theorizing the Region 
and Nation, focuses on a wide range of issues. These include both realist and cul- 
turalist arguments of Iranian foreign policy, Waltzian explanation of the Indo- 
Pakistan conflict, the limits of colonial geopolitical imagination and strategies to 
transcend them, ethnic sub-territoriality, Indo-Chinese border negotiations and 
skepticism of ‘hyper-realist’ readings on terror. One of the contributions also uses 
regime theory to explain international political economy from a developing world’s 
standpoint. 

Another edited book by Samaddar (2002) carried an interesting subtitle, New 
Readings in International Politics. It brought together some exciting contributions 
which revisited the questions of identity and territoriality. The opening chapter in 
the volume by Chaturvedi (2002) draws on the subfield of critical geopolitics and 
asks provocatively ‘Can there be an Asian Geopolitics?’ Chaturvedi (2002: 24) 
concludes that 

...there can be an Asian geopolitics, in the sense of a critical geopolitics 

that resists the takeover of Asia by globalisation and regionalisation ‘from 

above’—that is, not an ‘Asian geopolitics’ with the connotation of some native, 
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independent theory of strategic spaces but a forever critical practice for and in 
Asia, based also on people’s struggles and on ecological practices. 


Banerjee (2002: 41) problematizes South Asian thinking on the question of 
borders in the same volume. She observes that 


[a]s South Asians, we are yet to come to grips with border studies, and are pro- 
ducing Western imitations not only because we have not been able to formulate 
a South Asian concept of borders. To us, borders remain ‘rimlands’, difficult 
to govern, and Western hegemony, even in the realm of ideas, has made it im- 
perative that for the purposes of ‘sovereignty’ these borders be converted into 
watertight lines. 


Samaddar (2002: 182) focuses on the limitations of IRT in his chapter. He is 
rather scathing in bis indictment of IRT because of its inability to address some 
key questions that are of particular urgency to the global South. In this connection, 
he points out that 


[i}mmigration studies and refugee studies present a paradox in international 
relations theory. International relations theory was bound by the reality and 
rhetoric of the cold war to such an extent that the world which lay beyond the 
cold war and the ‘Great game’ of the post-1945 era was ignored; so much so 
that ‘international’ concerns actually became very ‘provincial’. 


While this article hints at the tendency in IRT in India to focus on classical 
‘high politics’, nuclear developments in South Asia have attracted considerable 
scholarly attention in this context. A very useful addition in this regard is a volume 
edited by E. Sridharan (2007). In his opening chapter on ‘International Relations 
Theory and the India-Pakistan Conflict’, Sridharan (2007: 26) asks ‘...how adequate 
is the theory of deterrence when applied to South Asia?’ He is critical of IRT in 
India for assuming a unitary state model without acknowledging the relevance of 
‘sub-systemic levels’. Sridharan (2007: 40) concludes that ‘...the best explanation 
for Indian and Pakistani conflict behaviour and their dyadic focus on each other 
is from a combination of the subaltern realist perspective and the regional security 
complex approach, building on the approaches of Ayoob, Buzan and Waever’. 

In the same volume, Basrur (2007: 146) demonstrates 


‘that IR theory helps validate minimum deterrence; and second, that minimum 
deterrence has important effects on IR theory.’ The effect on IR theory is ex- 
plicated in his key finding that ‘minimum deterrence ...permits diverse behavior 
patterns with respect to conflictive relationships. India’s contrasting relation- 
ships with China and Pakistan are illustrative.’ 
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Another valuable addition is a book titled Second Strike by Rajagopalan 
(2005b). Rajagopalan (2005a: 171) examines the claims of nuclear proliferation 
optimists and pessimists and concludes from a neorealist perspective that ‘[nJuclear 
weapons are not any more dangerous in South Asia, than it is anywhere else’. 

A particularly nuanced theoretical work on underlying ideational assumptions 
and ‘schools of thought’ in the post-Pokhran II context is offered by Bajpai (2000). 
He makes a distinction among the rejectionists, pragmatists and maximalists within 
the mainstream Indian strategic community. Bajpai (2000: 300) argues that while 
there remain important differences among the three strands in terms of desirable 
nuclear posture and issues related to the size of the nuclear arsenal, they are con- 
vinced of the utility of nuclear weapons for the maintenance of Indian security. 
However, what is striking from a theoretical stand-point is the linkages of all the 
three perspectives with different conceptions of India’s grand strategy. 

Another arena where one might expect a fair amount of theoretical literature 
relates to foreign policy. In this context, it is necessary to draw attention to the 
co-edited volume by Harshe and Seethi (2005: 5) titled Engaging with the World: 
Critical Reflections on India’s Foreign Policy. The introduction to the volume, 
jointly authored, points out that 


[t]he global setting today, in the post-cold war era, presents a complex forma- 
tion within which a variety of actors, ranging from states and international 
organisations, to classes, social movements, transnational corporations, non- 
governmental organisations and communication media operate and interact in 
diverse, yet intricate, ways. These complex processes and interactions call for 
new methods of investigation and analysis. 


In the same volume, Ramakrishnan (2005b: 29) examines the connection be- 
tween globalization and foreign policy and draws attention to the limitations of 
existing IRT to help elucidate the links between the role of capital and foreign 
policy in a systematic fashion. He observes: ‘Given such extremely generalized 
notions of globalization in IR writings, the utility of a major chunk of these IR 
perspectives in grasping the relationship between global capital and the politico- 
economic determinants of foreign policy is very limited’. 

Harshe (2005: 320-21) deals with regional co-operation in South Asia and 
argues that 


. the postcolonial South Asian states would like to conceive a qualitatively 
different notion of South Asia as a viable region. These states are seeking to 
work out horizontal forms of interdependence amongst themselves in the pro- 
cess of constructing their notion of a South Asian region. 


According to Harshe, the presence of ethnonationalism and disputed borders 
hinder prospects for regional co-operation in South Asia. 
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Behera’s (2008) recent volume titled International Relations Theory in South 
Asia also brings together a wide range of contributions. She claims that ‘... it may 
well be necessary to step outside the disciplinary core of IR to redefine its various 
problematics’ given the weak “epistemic foundations’ of IR in South Asia (Behera 
2008: 1-50, 40). In an attempt to systematically explore South Asian reality from 
a constructivist perspective, Chatterjee (2008) pays attention to both intra- and 
inter-state South Asian conflict in the same volume. He acknowledges that his 
*,..Study is a tentative case of alternative frames and their application for under- 
standing conflicts in the South Asian region’ and concludes that ‘[rjealism is at- 
tractive piven the pervasiveness of inter-state conflicts in South Asia. But its appeal 
of elegance comes at a price. Its boundaries are its limits. Constructivism opens 
the boundaries of realism’ (Chaterjee 2008: 205). 

In the above discussion, the article has sought to identify the manner in which 
IRT has been applied in the Indian context. Evidently, most of the works on IR 
deal with issues of security, and other issues like political economy have not at- 
tracted as much attention among IR scholars. This has probably to do with absence 
of good training in political economy and a tendency to concede all ground to the 
more powerful mainstream discipline of Economics. A large part of the theoretical 
engagement is with problematizing concepts that do not seem to accurately reflect 
the world as viewed from an Indian imaginary. While this is very useful from the 
perspective of critically analyzing knowledge claims that emerge from more pri- 
vileged settings, it still leaves unanswered the question of possible trajectories 
ahead. It is to this question that I now tum my attention towards. 


Trajectories 


The story of IRT in India, as elsewhere, is an unfolding and dynamic process. It is 
embedded in the broader global milieu. The current state of reflection, particularly 
in the dominant American variant, does have a bearing in terms of the orientations 
and predispositions of the global discipline of IR. I argue that the conjunction of 
global developments in the social science with the changing status and perception 
of a middle power, both internally and externally, will provide a receptive climate 
for theoretical work in India. The prevailing domestic ontology itself presents an 
inviting context for Indian scholars to theorize transitions, successful and unsuc- 
cessful. What eventually transpires in terms of enhancing the general standing of 
theory is an index of institutional reform of disciplinary structures, evolving cur- 
ricula and pedagogical innovations to socialize a new generation which would be 
eventually comfortable with theory. 

Goodin and Tilly (2008: 7) argue that we must pay increasing attention to the 
political effects of context, which can be disaggregated into its various constituent 
units—philosophy, psychology, ideas, culture, history, place, population and tech- 
nology. Thinking about the social and political world through these filters provides 
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an excellent stratagem to widen our theoretical repertoire of what we may consider 
as legitimate sources of influence and how these various elements of the domestic— 
international continuum might contribute to a more nuanced understanding of 
both existing IRT claims as well as in the fashioning of new innovations in IRT 
flowing from global South habitués. 

It is interesting to observe that the recently published Oxford Handbook of 
International Relations (Smits and Snidal 2008) does not carry a single contribution 
from any resident Asian, African or Latin American scholar. However, of particular 
significance is the presence of a thematic rubric focused on ‘re-imagining’ the 
discipline of IR. In this regard, Katzenstein and Sil (2008: 110-11) lay out a case 
for ‘analytical eclecticism’ and advance the case for ‘problem-driven’ rather than 
‘paradigm driven’ approaches. This is not really an invitation to go back to the 
drawing board with regard to our fundamental ontologies and epistemologies in 
IR. While more fundamental issues relating to the power of certain sites of social 
enunciation and the broader politics of knowledge are not touched by their formu- 
lation, it is still some indicator of how the discipline itself is coming to view itself 
and the need to avoid being overly enamoured by any single approach in terms of 
crafting research designs. 

Another welcome development in the social sciences comes from history. At 
least one strand of history that goes by different names, ‘global history’, ‘lateral 
history’ or ‘connected histories’, makes the argument that it is no longer possible 
to write pristine or hermetically contained national histories (Bayly 2004; 
Subrahmanyam 1997). This argument also rejects the view that the colonized 
were ‘...simply the West’s supine victims’ (Bayly 2004: 3). This reading is not en- 
tirely novel, but it creates an important opening. While it may be unwise to expect 
Indian IR scholars to re-invent themselves as historians, it nevertheless makes a 
heuristic suggestion to explore systematically the complex intermeshing of civil- 
izations through fresh theoretical positions. 

In the ultimate analysis, knowledge systems are anchored to internal modes 
of economic organization. The opening up of the Indian economy brings a glut of- 
images and comparative perspectives that were woefully missing in the days of 
economic autarchy. The challenge is to be better informed about ourselves and 
the world if we are to participate more meaningfully in the global discipline of 
IR. It does not behoove Indian IR to be particularly anxious about replicating the 
latest turn in American or European IR. However, we should be minimally aware 
of the ongoing theoretical developments and contribute meaningfully to the global 
IR discourse. What we are witnessing in India may be a preliminary step in the 
right direction. 

One cannot however be too sanguine about contemporary developments. Des- 
pite the emergence of new Indian scholarship in recent years, there has not been 
a thorough and systematic collective soul-searching among the IR scholars in 
India about the status of IRT in the Indian setting as well as how they may contribute 
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to the larger world of IRT. Votaries of theory also need to demonstrate more tangible 
outcomes in terms of generating fresh ideas about theory creation, theory testing 
and theory revision. Theory development also has its own crucial tipping points. 
In India, theory is still fundamentally a marginal enterprise and the absence of 
a discursive process of learning impairs the development of sound theoretical 
scholarship. It is crucial to impart rigorous and imaginative training in IRT to en- 
able a new generation of scholars who will have the confidence and the skill to 
explore new horizons in the Indian variant of IRT and contribute meaningfully to 
enriching the global discourse of IR. 
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The article seeks to trace the development of International Relations Theory (IRT) in China 
since 1978. Based on the data collected from five major International Relations (IR) journals 
published in China as well as a series of translated Western classics and important IRT works 
by Chinese scholars, the article concludes that two parallel processes are at work in China 
over the last thirty years. One Ls a tenacious learning process aimed at knowledge acquirement 
and generation. It is primarily a process of learning from the West, expecially the US, through 
which IR has developed as an independent academic discipline in China. The resulting tri- 
angular competition for influence among the three imported schools of IRT, that is, Realism, 
Liberalism and Constructivism coincides with the internal debates on China’s rise and inte- 


gration into the international community. The other is a process of developing a Chinese 
school of IRT. Dissatisfied with the dominance of Western theoretical discourse in the Chinese 
context, scholars in China have been trying to bring Chinese thoughts back in and establish a 


distinctly Chinese perspective on IRT. 
Keywords: Disciplinary development, Western IRT, Chinese perspectives, theoretical debates 


International Relations (IR) has been recognized as a discipline within the fold of 
social sciences in China since the late 1970s and the early 1980s, when China 
started its reform process and sought to integrate itself with the international com- 
munity. Considering the short period during which IR has established itself as an 
academic discipline, great progress has been made in both theoretical and empirical 
research and special attention has also been paid to the study of IR. 

Three developments have helped the growth of IR as an independent discipline 
in China. First, the last three decades have witnessed a rapid institutional growth. 
During 1949-78, only three university departments and three professional institutes 
offered [R-related research and training. Since 1979, however, institutions focusing 
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on IR have mushroomed in China. The National Association of History of Inter- 
national Relations was set up in 1980 as the first nation-wide academic asso- 
ciation in the field, which changed its name to China National Association for 
International Studies (CNAIS) in 1990 to meet the rapidly increasing demand 
for developing IR as a separate discipline. Municipal and provincial IR associa- 
tions, such as the one in Shanghai, were also set up during this period. By 2007, 
there were forty-five IR bachelors and masters degree programmes and twenty- 
nine doctoral degree programmes in China. In the meanwhile, tenacious efforts 
have been made to translate Western IR classics into Chinese during the last decade. 
Moreover, great progress has been made in IR research both in quality and quantity; 
for example, ten leading IR journals have published 3,398 articles, covering nine 
major IR areas (Qin 2007: 315-32). | 

The study of IRT in China has attracted greater academic attention because of 
such remarkable success in the field of IR. However, IRT research in China has 
been dominated by the American IRT discourse. Chinese students returning mostly 
from the US have begun to teach and do research using the knowledge and meth- 
odology they acquired there. Translation of IRT classics has contributed greatly 
to the development of IR as a discipline. Chinese foreign policy and behaviour 
have been explained largely through the three theoretical frameworks borrowed 
from the West, that is, Realism, Liberalism and Constructivism. At the same time, 
Chinese scholars have made substantial efforts to develop a Chinese school of 
IRT by employing both traditional Chinese philosophy and Western theoretical 
achievements. Thus, the tension between the domination of the American IR dis- 
course and the endeavour to develop Chinese IRT provides the driving force for 
the Chinese IR community to move forward. 

The article seeks to offer a general picture of IRT research in China since 
1978, trace the debates among scholars advocating different theoretical positions 
concerning China’s rise and development and underlines the endeavour to create 
a distinct Chinese school of IRT. Since IRT study did not start in China until 
1978, this article analyzes the developments during the 1978-2007 period. The 
analysis is based on the data collected from five Chinese IR journals, that is, 
World Economics and Politics, European Studies, Foreign Affairs Review, 
International Review and Contemporary International Relations. These journals 
represent research institutes, universities and government-sponsored research 
agencies. Altogether, 1,124 articles have been analyzed here. In addition, since 
the translation of foreign classics has promoted IRT research in China and influ- 
enced the research agenda of the Chinese IR community, IR books translated by 
five leading pub-lishers in China and some of the IRT-related monographs and 
important articles published in other journals, which started important debates in 
China, have also been included in this study. 
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Development of IRT in China 


One can argue that the development of IR as an academic discipline has taken 
place in three phases in China, a late-comer in the field, namely, pre-theory, theory- 
learning and theory-innovation. During the pre-theory phase, even if there might 
have been some innovative thinking by the scholars in the field, there was no con- 
scious attempt to build any systematic theoretical paradigm. The second phase of 
theory-learning began when IR scholars started developing a collective conscious- 
ness as an academic community and laid out an agenda for knowledge-oriented 
research. This phase can again be subdivided into two stages: initial and the deepen- 
ing stages. The article argues that the third phase, which is yet to come, will be 
one of theoretical innovation, when scholars will seek to explain reality and under- 
stand social phenomena from a distinctly Chinese perspective. 

IRT research in China has completed the pre-theory phase and embarked on 
the theory-learning phase. However, it is yet to enter the theory-innovation phase. 
If one were to count from the time when China began its economic reform and the 
process of opening-up to the outside world, the pre-theory phase lasted roughly 
from 1978 to 1990. This was followed by the initial stage of the theory-learning 
phase (1991-2000) and the deepening stage (since 2001). Figure 1 shows this 
evolution. 


Pre-theory Phase (1978—90) 


During this phase, there was an attempt to use classical Marxism to interpret im- 
portant strategic thinking put forward by the political leaders. But little theor- 
etical research in a genuine academic sense was done. Statistics show that the 
five journals taken up here for analysis published a total of eighty IRT-related 
articles between 1978 and 1990, averaging six per year. Thus, it is fair to say that 
there was hardly any emphasis on theory in this period. 

IR research during this phase reveals some distinct features. The most significant 
development was the debate between two different schools of Marxism. One of 
them believed that the world was still in an era of war and revolution drawing 
upon Lenin’s analysis of imperialism, while the other stressed that Marxism should 
develop along with the changes in international economy and politics and, there- 
fore, viewed peace and development as the characteristic features of our times. It 
argued that priority should be given to the nation’s well-being. This debate clearly 
reflected the contrasting worldviews of these two schools: the first emphasized 
international class struggle and the second favoured reform and economic devel- 
opment. It coincided with the internal debate over China’s national strategy in the 
1980s—to reform and open up or to continue to stay as a closed country. 

It was at this stage that Chinese scholars advocated the idea of building IRT 
based on a distinctly Chinese perspective on international politics/affairs. In 1986, 
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Reference about World Economics and Politics (predecessor of World Economics 
and Politics) published an article entitled ‘Nuli Goujian Woguo Ziji de Guoji 
Guanxi Lilun Tixi’ (Striving to Build Chinese IRT) (Wang et al. 1986); in 1987, at 
an IR seminar held in Shanghai, ‘Building IRT with Chinese characteristics’, be- 
came the topic for discussion. In the same year, Reference about World Economics 
and Politics once again published an article entitled ‘Jianli Jayou Zhongguo Tese 
de Guoji Guanxixue Tixi’ (Building IRT with Chinese Characteristics) (Cheng 
1987: 35). 7 

At the same time, some significant attempts were made to introduce and re- 
view Western IRTs. In 1981, ‘Dangdai Xifang Guoji Guanxi Lilun Jianjie’ 
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(Contemporary Western International Relations Theory: A Brief Introduction) 
` (Chen 1981: 55) appeared in International Studies, which was the first article 
introducing Western IRT since the reform process started. In the 1980s, Dangdai 
Meiguo Guoji Guanxi Lilun Liupai Wenxuan (Selected Readings of Contemporary 
American Intemational Relations Theory) (Ni and Jin 1987) was published, which 
was one of the first books that sought to introduce American IRT to the Chinese 
scholars. It included translated chapters by Hans J. Morgenthau, Karl Deutsch, 
Kenneth Waltz, Stanley Hoffman and Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye. 
Morgenthau’s classic work, Politics Among Nations, was translated into Chinese 
in 1990 and his political realism appealed to many IR scholars in China. Realist 
scholars in China used this approach and began to criticize the ideological fervour 
of the ‘Cultural Revolution’ (Yan 1996). 


The Theory-Learning Phase 
The Initial Stage (1991-2000) 


The decade from 1991 to 2000 can be characterized as the initial stage of theory- 
learning. With the publication of IRT classics in the Chinese language since the 
late 1980s, Chinese IR scholars recognized the importance of theory and began 
using IRT paradigms for their research works, which sought to interpret inter- 
national politics and world affairs with serious scholarship. 

This stage was marked by four important features. First, there was a substantial 
debate between scholars following the realist and liberal traditions. Although they 
did not directly criticize each other, their views were clearly different. The former 
emphasized the role of power in global politics and defined China’s national interest 
in narrow terms of material power and territorial security. The latter advocated 
international co-operation and gradual integration of China into the international 
system (Qin 1998; Su 2000; Wang 1995; Yan 1996). At this stage, however, their 
difference was not that significant as far as policy and strategy were concerned, 
for in the Chinese context, both the views were considered relevant; they could 
complement rather than contradict each other. For example, China could increase 
its hard power and pursue its national interest, and at the same time, it could seek 
international co-operation and integrate itself with global economy. But the under- 
lying differences between the two schools would prepare the ground for a more 
nuanced debate in future, as China’s power continued to rise in an unprecedented 
way. 

Second, the translation of IRT classics led to a better understanding of what 
knowledge-oriented theory was among Chinese scholars and enhanced their 
scholarship. Major Chinese publishers helped this process by introducing IRT 
classics from abroad in a systematic way. Although there were only ten translated 
books during this period, they included such classics as Power and Interdependence 
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by Keohane and Nye (1992), Theory of International Politics by Waltz (1992), 
Soctal Theory of International Politics by Alexander Wendt (2000) and The Modern 
World System (vol. I) by Immanuel Wallerstein (1998). These books covered all 
the major theories and made Chinese IR scholars aware of the importance of IRT 
for the growth and development of the discipline. 

Third, Chinese IR scholars, publishers and academic journals began to pay 
greater attention to the process of development of IR as a discipline with special 
emphasis on IRT. By far, the series entitled Contemporary International Politics, 
launched by Shanghai People’s Publishing House in 1995, has represented the 
highest level of the IRT research in China. Academic journals have also played a 
particularly important role in this regard. The data collected for this article show 
that during 1991-2000, the five IR journals cited above published 331 IRT-related 
articles, averaging 33.1 articles per year. This was 5.5 times of those published in 
the previous decade. The journal titled Europe (predecessor of European Studies), 
devoted a special column to ‘International Relations Theory’ and other journals, 
such as World Economics and Politics, which were IRT-related. In 1990, almost 
one-third of the articles published by World Economics and Politics had a focus 
on IRT. During the 1990s, this journal developed into the leading one on IRT re- 
search, representing the latest achievements of IRT studies in China. 

Fourth, it was during this stage that the mainstream IRT (as developed in the 
US since the World War II) had a major bearing on the Chinese IR scholarship. 
Chinese students who studied political science in American universities since the 
early 1980s and came back to China to take up IR teaching and research were 
influenced by the American scholarly tradition. Therefore, IRT studies in China 
were inevitably influenced by IRT tradition in the US. By 2000, most of the im- 
portant classics representing the mainstream American IRT had been translated 
into Chinese and published in China. This trend continues even today. 

Significantly, during the initial stage of theory-learning, Chinese IR scholars 
realized that IRT was not only a tool for interpretation of foreign policy but also 
a means to understand the complexities of international politics. Some of the 
scholars also attempted empirical research by employing scientific methodology. 
However, majority of research articles were descriptive in nature, seeking to ac- 
quaint Chinese scholars with the mainstream IRT in the US and elsewhere. In- 
creasing familiarity with IRT led them to identify themselves with either of the 
two leading schools of thought in IR, that is, realism and liberalism. Such bipolarity 
also led to debates between the two groups of Chinese scholars on different aspects 
of Chinese economy, diplomacy and foreign policy. All this contributed to the 
consolidation of IRT as an important academic discipline in China. 


The Deepening Stage (2001-07) 


The Chinese IR community entered the deepening stage Of the theory-learning by 
the beginning of the twenty-first century. During this period, translation of IRT 
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classics mushroomed and many contemporary IRT monographs published abroad 
were made available to the readers in the Chinese language almost simultaneously. 
Seventy-four IRT books were translated by five major publishers during 2001-07, 
which is a seven-fold growth over the previous decade.’ Moreover, the focus of 
IR in China has somewhat shifted from classical mainstream IRT in the US to 
other areas pertaining to feminism, world governance theory and complexity 
theory. The English School of IR has engaged the attention of Chinese IR scholars 
in particular. There is empirical evidence to suggest that interest in IRT among 
Chinese scholars grew immensely during this deepening stage. Five major journals 
published 713 theory-related articles, averaging 101.9 articles per year, 16 times 
more than the pre-theory phase. It registered a 200 per cent increase over the 
initial stage of theory-learning. The scope of IRT research expanded in the mean- 
while, touching upon almost all the areas covered by the American IR scholars 
(Johnston 2003: 71; Wang 2003: 27).* Besides, there is an increasingly clear iden- 
tification of, and competition among, the different schools of thought within the 
Chinese IR community. Along with realism and liberalism, a third school of 
thought, that is, constructivism, has entered into the field of IRT in China during 
the deepening stage. 

The rise of interest in constructivism among the Chinese IR scholars was an 
outstanding feature of this period. It was, of course, influenced strongly by Alexander 
Wendt’s liberal constructivism. It clearly demonstrated the dissatisfaction of some 
Chinese scholars with the unending debate between the two leading schools of 
IRT in the US— realism and liberalism. There are also two other factors that can 
help explain this phenomenon. First, the interest in constructivism coincided with 
the debate on China’s peaceful rise. A key concept of constructivism is ‘identity’ 
and China has been, in fact, undergoing a profound identity change at the inter- 
national level. It is fast becoming a full member of international society. This has 
led China to redefine its national interests and its strategy aiming at a peaceful 
rise in the world. Second, constructivism implicitly fits into the most important 
Chinese philosophy of J Ching (Change), which advocates, unlike realism and 
liberalism, that both identity and behaviour are changeable. 

The most conspicuous debate during this period was around the theme of “peace- 
ful rise’ of China. As China’s overall capabilities had been increasing rapidly, the 
rise of China became an important topic of discussion worldwide. Realists in 
China and outside argue that any major power can rise only through violence and 
that a rising power’s greatest enemy is, by necessity, the existing hegemony. At 
the same time, those who held liberal and constructivist views maintained that 


! The number could be substantially larger if we would take into account translated works by other 
publishers. 

2? These areas include international security (traditional and non-traditional), strategies, international 
institutions/regimes, regional studies, International Political Economy (IPE) and global governance. 
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China can rise peacefully through joining international institutions and become a 
responsible member of international society (Qin and Mearsheimer 2003; Yan 
et al. 2004: 51-63; Zheng 2005). The debate is still going on and the Chinese 
government has adopted ‘peaceful development’ as its official policy aimed at 
building a ‘harmonious world’. 

In sum, the deepening stage of theory-learning phase witnessed a gradual pene- 
tration of non-mainstream and non-American theories, even though the main- 
stream IRT in the US continued to shape the contours of the IRT discourse in 
China. It is true that an increasing number of Chinese scholars are now seeking to 
study Chinese practices in international relations by employing methodologies 
and analytical frameworks borrowed from the US. However, the IR discipline 
has gained its independent status in China and the Chinese IR scholars are trying 
to overcome the disproportionate dependence on Western frameworks. This ex- 
plains their efforts to develop a distinctly Chinese school of IRT over the years. 


Dominance of the American Discourse 


The first two developmental phases show the evolution of IR into an independ- 
ent academic discipline and the dominant American influence on IR in.China. 
Figure 2 offers a comparison between American and non-American influences on 
IRT in China during 1978-2007. 


Figure 2 
American and Non-American IRT in China (by phases, 1978—2007) 
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Source: Author’s own. 
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An analysis of the different schools of thought that have influenced IR in China 
can provide a more detailed picture of the Chinese scholarship on IRT. The follow- 
ing schools can be identified as having influenced IR in China: Marxism, Realism, 
Liberalism, Constructivism, the Chinese philosophical tradition and other theor- 
etical strands such as Post-modemism, Feminism and Green Theory. The following 
section seeks to examine the development of Chinese IRT studies during each 
phase identified above. The analysis of the data collected for this article reveals 
that realism, liberalism and constructivism have had considerable influence on 
the Chinese IR scholars. 

Figure 3 shows the distribution of theoretical studies in China over the past 
thirty years based on analysis of the articles published in the five leading journals. 
Clearly, 78 per cent of the total articles focusing on IRT have been informed by 
realism, liberalism and constructivism. Figure 4 shows the pattern of IRT research 
in China during the two phases. During the pre-theory phase (1978-90), traditional 
Marxism was dominant and realism was on the rise. During the initial stage of 
theory-learning phase, liberalism and realism dominated the scene and guided 
theory-related research in China. In fact, 71 per cent of the total publications dur- 
ing this period used these two paradigms. Articles advocating the liberal position 
grew from 16 per cent during the first phase to 37 per cent in the second, over- 
taking the influence of realism and Marxism. This trend was clearly visible during 
1993-95, and scholarly interest in liberalism grew at sustained pace since 1997. 
This coincided with China’s efforts to join the existing international institutions. 
During the deepening phase (2001-07), constructivism made its mark in Chinese 
IR studies in an impressive manner (Department of World Economics and Pol- 
itics 2006: 69; Yang 2003: 35; Yuan 2003: 45) as Figure 4 indicates. Other theor- 
etical positions also entered the domain of IRT discourse during this phase. The 





33% 


Source: Author's own. 
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Figure 4 
IRT Schools in China (by phases, 1978—2007) 





Source: Author’s own. 


appeal of constructivism grew especially after Wendt’s book, Social Theory of 
International Politics, was translated into Chinese and published in China (Yuan 
2006: 143). Figure 1 clearly demonstrates this general trend. 

The American influence is clearly discernible in the way China’s international 
behaviour is being increasingly explained by Chinese IR scholars through IR 
theories borrowed from the US. For example, the change in China’s external pol- 
icies has been explained in terms of power structure, institutional constraint or 
identity change (Pan 2003: 11-16; Qin 2003: 10-15; Su 2002: 5-10). Many 
scholarty works have also focused on the Chinese claim of ‘peaceful rise’. Some 
of them have argued from a realist perspective, following Waltz and John 
Mearsheimer that ‘peaceful rise’ is impossible, and that the rise of a major power 
is always accompanied by violence. Others have argued from a liberal and/or 
constructivist perspective, following Keohane and Wendt, that China’s peaceful 
rise is not only possible, but also inevitable because of the constraining effects of 
the international institutions, and/or due to the fundamental change in identity 
and relationship between China and the intemational community. 
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Since the 1990s, when China deepened its economic reforms and decided to inte- 
grate with the international community, the Chinese IR community has had several 
discussions and debates over the development of IR as a separate discipline in 
China (Guo 2005; Liang 1997: 40-46; Qin 2006: 7-13; Shi 1996: 518). Such 
debates have focused on issues like whether social theory is universal or rooted in 
the history or collective memory of a people; whether a distinct Chinese School 
of IRT can emerge, develop and sustain itself; and whether the positivist methodo- 
logy alone should guide IR research. 

These debates are marked by three features. First, more and more Chinese 
scholars are using theoretical frameworks borrowed from the West to explain 
Chinese experience and behaviour at the international level. Many of them have 
found that these theories sometimes fail to explain the behaviour of China as well 
as other East Asian nations in a convincing manner. For example, the East Asian 
regional integration process, in spite of mutual distrust, is difficult to explain in 
terms of these theories (Qin and Wei 2007: 7—15). Second, there has been a general 
consensus among Chinese IR scholars since the mid-1990s that it is necessary to 
build IRT from a Chinese perspective. Efforts in this direction have intensified in 
the recent years. This may mark the very beginning of the next phase of theory- 
innovation (Guo 2005). Third, since the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
China has dramatically increased its interaction with the rest of the world which 
has encouraged the development and promotion of a Chinese school of IRT. 

However, a brief survey of the publications by Chinese scholars would indi- 
cate that no well-defined school of Chinese IRT has taken shape till now. As the 
analysis of the data collected over 30 years (1978-2007) shows, only 5 per cent 
of the total publications focus on Chinese perspectives. During the pre-theory 
phase, it was 6 per cent (5 articles) with an annual average of 0.38, and during the 
two stages of the second phase of theory-leaming it was 9 per cent (32 articles) 
and 5 per cent (39 articles) with an annual average of 3.20, and 5.57 articles, re- 
spectively. The second stage (deepening of the theory-learning phase) is still going 
on, and even if there is an increase in scholarly works on Chinese perspectives, 
the overall influence of realism, liberalism and constructivism is still dominant. 
Moreover, as far as quality is concerned, no major breakthrough has been made in 
Chinese IRT research so far. Hence, it can be concluded here that IRT research in 
China remains at the threshold of the next phase of creation and innovation. 

Nevertheless, there are promising signs which show that Chinese scholars have 
been making consistent efforts to carve out a special niche for Chinese thinking 
within the mainstream IRT. Thus, during the deepening stage, contending schools 
have sought to advance their perspectives on a distinct Chinese worldview and 
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build a theoretical paradigm. It may take into account the following three con- 
ceptual positions: Marxism, traditional Chinese philosophy, and the confluence 
of Westem and Chinese intellectual traditions, which may give rise to an integrative 
framework in future. 

Figure 5 reveals that these three strands have made no significant progress in 
their respective fields. In fact, not more than ten articles have been published 
from these perspectives in any single year. The Marxist strand is the oldest among 
the three and has made consistent efforts to indigenize Marxism (Liang 1997: 40). 
But Marxist scholars have not been able to develop a paradigm that can be projected 
as uniquely Chinese in its style and content. In this context, one can draw: on the 
way the ‘dependency theory’ was developed as a separate strand within the Marxist 
tradition. | 

The traditional strand goes together with the revival of classical Chinese thought, 
based on Confucian philosophy. It is another important dimension in the emerg- 
ing IRT in China. Chinese scholars are now seeking to use Confucian thinking on 
institutions of governance and harmony in their theoretical works. (Zhou et al. 
2006: 5—49; Tang 2007: 32—44). Figure 6 shows that during the deepening stage, 
this strand developed faster. For instance, Ye Zicheng’s study (2001: 24129) of 
diplomacy during the ‘War and Spring Period’ (770-476 Bc) reveals interesting 
diplomatic patterns 2000 years ago. Similarly, Zhao Tingyang’s (2005) Tlanxia 


Figure 5 
Trajectory of a Chinese Theoretice! Paradigm (1978-2007) 
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Figure 6 
Developacent of Chinese Theoretical Paradigms (by phases, 1978-2007) 
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Source: Author’s own 


Tixi: Shijie Zhidu Zhexue Daolun (Tianxia System—aAn Introduction to the Phil- 
osophy of World Institutions) is perhaps the most representative of this school of 
thought. Zhao argues in his work that the world governed by the state system is a 
‘non-world’, for inter-state institutions cannot solve trans-state and global prob- 
lems. He holds that the Confucian Tianxia institutions are global in the real sense 
of the term and, therefore, constitute the prerequisite. for establishing a global 
system and solving global problems. This has made a good beginning for the con- 
struction of a Chinese IR paradigm. The integrative strand has been informed by 
both Chinese and Western thoughts, and it has made efforts to introduce Chinese 
concepts into mainstream discourses on IRT. However, the problem is that it has 
not done sufficient work tb universalize Chinese concepts. The most recent effort 
in this regard has been to explore Chinese ‘relationalism’, and use it both as a 
supplementary and as a different concept to rationalism. This is being offered as 
a key concept for building informal networking and for ‘relational’ governance. 
This framework also holds that international political processes, defined as on- 
going relations, can nurture collective emotion and identity and help build a com- 
munity basc4l on trust and harmony (Qin 2009). 

In spite of all this, Chinese IRT is still in an embryonic stage. It has great po- 
tential, nonetheless, with more and more Chinese scholars striving to explore 
indigenous resources as inspiration for theoretical breakthroughs. Chinese scholars 
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have realized that the ability to theorize is a sign of intellectual maturity. If per- 
sistent efforts are made along the three lines discussed above, Chinese IRT may 
emerge as an important and independent school within the IR discipline world 
Over. 


Conclusion 


IRT has been received with great enthusiasm and interest in China. The study of 
IRT has gained momentum since the late 1970s. This has been driven by a desire 
for knowledge generation. China had little IRT studies till the 19708. Some Chinese 
scholars have indicated that during 1949-78, there were only policy analyses and 
strategic studies. It was the job of the scholar to find justification for state policies 
(Zi 1998: 4). However, with the introduction of IRT, the situation has changed. 
The introduction of Western IRT has better equipped the Chinese scholars, with 
ideas and concepts, to analyze and interpret state behaviour and suggest policy 
alternatives. 

A critical analysis of the process of development and growth of IRT in China 
shows that Chinese interest in various schools of IRT varied according to the 
Chinese experience with the reform process. Thus, during 1978—90, realism ap- 
pealed to the Chinese scholars, especially because that was a phase when China 
began to make itself a normal member of the international system and a nation- 
state with legitimate national interests. During the next phase (1991-2001), liberal- 
ism. held sway, as China sought to integrate itself effectively with the wider 
world and join international organizations. With the debate on the peaceful rise of 
_ China assuming centrestage during the current phase (since 2001), constructivism 
has attracted greater attention among the Chinese scholars. Above all, mainstream 
IRT, as developed in the US and the West, has dominated IR discourse in China 
during the last three decades. This has raised concerns and some scholars have 
argued that the use of imported theoretical paradigms would retard the growth of 
an independent Chinese school of thought and distort indigenous perspectives on 
the world (Liu 2006: 76). There are others who have tried to classify ancient 
Chinese philosophers according to mainstream IRT traditions. Thus, Menicus is 
regarded as an idealist (Xu 2009: 6), while Xunzi is regarded as a realist (Yan 
2008: 135). 

Since the introduction of economic and political reform process in the mid- 
1970s, and greater integration of China with the international community, there 
has been an emphasis on IR studies, including IRT, as a means to understand 
international relations and to generate knowledge about world politics. Ever since 
Chinese scholars have shown deep interest in IRT developed in the West, especially 
in the US, IRT also has great policy relevance for China as it has been entering 
the international community. Even though some of the IRT scholars have no inten- 
tion to influence government policy and want merely to acquire and generate 
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knowledge, their research has often been policy relevant. Of late, there has been 
a conscious effort to establish a distinct school of Chinese IRT. This is likely to 
encourage Chinese IR scholars to invest more energy in innovation rather than 
imitation in the coming days. 
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Liberalism in a Realist World: 
International Relations as an 
American Scholarly Tradition 


G. John Ikenberry 


The study of international relations (IR) is a worldyide pursuit with each country having its 
own theoretical orientations, preoccupations and debates Beginning tn the early twentieth 
century, the US created its own scholarly traditions of IR. Eventually, IR became an American 
social science with the US becoming the epicentre for a worldwide IR community engaged in 
a set of research programmes and theoretical debates. The discipline of IR emerged tn the US 
at a time when it was the world’s most powerful state and a liberal great power caught in a 
struggle with illiberal rivals. This context ensured that the American theoretical debates would 
be built around both power and liberal ideals. Over the decades, the two grand projects of 
realism and liberalism struggled to define the agenda of IR in the US. These traditions have 
evolved as they attempted to make sense of contemporary developments, speak to strategic 
position of the US and tts foreign policy, as well as deal with the changing fashions and stand- 
ards of soctal sctence. The rationalist formulations of realism and liberalism sparked reactions 
and constructivism has arisen to offer counterparts to the rational choice theory. 


Keywords: International Relations Theory, Realism, Liberalism 


The study of International Relations (IR) is a worldwide pursuit but every country 
has its own theoretical orientations, preoccupations and debates. This is true for 
the American experience—and deeply so. Beginning in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, the US created its own scholarly traditions of IR. Eventually, IR became, as 
Hoffmann (1977) famously argued, an American social science. The US became 
a sort of epicentre for the intellectual community around the world engaged in an 
evolving set of research programmes and theoretical debates. America’s rise to 
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global preeminence, its liberal democratic ideals, the world wars, the post-war 
growth of the liberal capitalist world system and the ongoing transformations of 
the post-war social sciences and policy institutions—all these developments helped 
in giving shape to the intellectual foundations and scholarly patiways of the 
American feld of IR. 

Of course, the ideas that form the core of American-style international relations 
are not home grown. Liberal international ideas can be traced to Britain and 
nineteenth century Anglo-American liberals, and realist theory can be traced to 
the European experience and German academic refugees of the 1930s. The phil- 
osophical roots of realism and liberalism are sunk deep in the ancient and Enlight- 
enment West. Likewise, the problems—or ‘enduring issues’ —of IR are really 
universal. These issues include the sources of war and the conditions of peace; 
the rise of the nation-state and Westphalian sovereignty; the changing character 
of anarchy and power; the rise and decline of major states; the various logics of 
order and governance; the relationship between international politics and inter- 
national economics; the role of law and institutions in managing conflict and 
interdependence and the emerging significance of non-state actors and transitional 
civil society. These issues are manifest on a global scale, and so they are issues 
that studied in any country or region—should grapple with. Nonetheless, differ- 
ences in orientations and foci remain. 

This article seeks to provide a portrait of the American scholarly field of IR as 
it has unfolded over the last century. There are many ways to characterize and de- 
fine American-style IR. And it is possible to argue that a singular portrait or intel- 
lectual account of the field is impossible to render. The areas of research, theories 
and methods have all proliferated in recent decades to the point that it is hard to 
see a ‘centre’ or ‘core’. As William Butler Yeats might say, with the widening 
gyre of work on IR, the centre has not held. Many of the sub-fields—and even 
sub-sub-fields—of the discipline are almost intellectually self-contained. They 
have their own landmark works, debates and journals. In turn, some of these sub- 
fields are now organized as transnational networks of scholars that are largely 
disconnected with something that might be called the American IR tradition 
(Crawford and Jarvis 2001; Holsti 1985).’ 

Nonetheless, my thesis is that the American academic field of IR has been de- 
fined by an ongoing ‘grand debate’ between realism and liberalism. In the most 
general sense, these two sprawling intellectual traditions provide the bulwark for 
wider and specific debates and research programmes. This is true because these 
traditions provide large, alternative world-historical perspectives on IR. One 
focuses on power, anarchy and order. The other on society, interdependence and 


"| For surveys of the Amencan discipline of IR, see Holsti (1985). See also the debate in Crawford 
and Jarvis (2001). l 
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progressive change. They are also adaptable to changing substantive and methodo- 
logical tastes. Indeed, the debates themselves within and between these two grand 
traditions have evolved a great deal since the early- and mid-twentieth century. In 
the twentieth century, the US has found itself to be the world’s most powerful and 
with most opportunities for shaping the global system—the American academic 
field of IR has grown in the shadow of these basic historical circumstances. 

Indeed, in accounting for the character and evolution of the American scholarly 
discipline of IR, four factors are most important. 


1. The emergence of the US as the world’s most powerful state in the early 
decades of the twentieth century set the initial terms and launching point 
for the field as well as its substantive theoretical orientation. This meant 
that scholars in the US would address the most basic questions of IR—the 
causes of great power war and the sources and conditions of international 
order. Even more so after World War II, the theories and debates in the ex- 
panding field of IR were focused on how the US should wield power and 
manage the global system. The subsequent debates about institutions, hegem- 
ony, globalization and the rise and decline of the US were academic debates 
driven by the evolving American position as global superpower. 

2. The US is a liberal democratic state—with a society that celebrates liberal 
ideals and aspirations—and this has also helped shape the theories and 
debates that form the core of the field of IR. The US has given special voice 
to liberal theories of IR. Theories of IR can never stray very far from issues 
about power—what it is and how it is exercised. But in the American context, 
theory also cannot stray too far from liberal issues about democracy, markets 
and international institutions. 

3. Theories and debates in the American discipline of IR have also been shaped 
by the great historical dramas of the twentieth century—in particular, the 
world wars, the great depression, the Cold War and the end of the Cold War. 
In all these phases and sequences of world history, the specific debates 
between realism and liberalism have shifted and evolved. The origins of 
World War I and the failure of the Versailles peace treaty provided the initial 
terms for the emerging discipline. 

4. Along the way, the intellectual and institutional shifts in the social sciences 
also shaped and directed the American discipline of IR. This has involved 
the gradual rise in social science methods—formal, quantitative and quali- 
tative. This has meant that in addition to the evolving substantive debates, 
American IR has moved as well as along other pathways. It has become 
more methodologically rigorous and focused on measuring and testing. At 
the same time, parts of the field have also been driven by the ‘demand’ for 
policy-relevant ideas in Washington. Think tanks and foundations have 
fostered the growth of policy research that is meant for wider public debate 
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and the conduct of foreign policy. These two tendencies—towards method 
and abstract theory, on the one hand, and policy relevance, on the other— 
have created a growing divide in the field. 


Overall, the American IR tradition has emerged as a sort of debate between 
realism and liberalism. Realism and liberalism as theories and strategies of foreign 
policy occupy centrestage together. Realism provides the core intellectual para- 
meters and scholarly questions focused on the anarchy, power and statecraft. But 
liberalism provides the modernizing vision. Indeed, American foreign policy and 
American IR scholarship have travelled a similar century-long arc. In both cases— 
foreign policy and academic study—-America in the twentieth century is defined 
by the repeated encounter of American liberal ideas with the tough and often un- 
yielding realities of the wider world. 

After a century of growth, the American discipline of IR is much more frag- 
mented and far flung as an intellectual community. Journals and specialities have 
proliferated. It is harder to find—and define—the core of the field. But the world 
historical context of American IR—and the enduring problems of power and inter- 
dependence, order and change—remain an orienting force even in the new century. 


The Founding Debate 


The most frequently invoked narrative of the rise of American IR suggests that it 
has been marked by a series of ‘great debates’. The first occurred in the late 1930s 
between ‘realist’ and ‘idealist’ positions—fighting over the dreams and failures 
of the world that followed the World War I. The second occurred between trad- 
itional approaches (primarily realism) and behavioural approaches (with more 
scientific pretensions) in the 1960s. The next great debate occurred in the 1970s 
between state-centred theories (again realism) and transnational perspectives 
(mostly liberalism). In the 1980s, the debate was between neo-realism and neo- 
liberalism over the possibilities of co-operation, resulting in a sort of synthesis in 
views. The last great debate occurred in the 1990s, between the so-called rational- 
ist and constructivist orientations. In this narrative, it is not altogether clear what 
the current or ‘next’ great debate is (Holsti 1985; Kahler 1997; Lijphart 1974a, 
1974b).? 

These ‘great debates’ do capture the unfolding intellectual story of the American 
discipline of IR. Yet, at the same time, in one way or another they are all simply 
phases in the ongoing clash between realism and liberalism, as well as the efforts 
of both the scholarly traditions to make sense of world historical events and 
transformations. 


2 For characterizations of these great debates, see Holsti (1985); Kahler (1997); Lijphart (1974a, 
1974b). 
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The first ‘great debate’ was triggered by the World War I and its aftermath. And 
this debate was given voice in the ideas of the first great realist of this era—the 
British historian, E.H. Carr and the first great liberal visionary of this era— 
President Woodrow Wilson. The upheaval of the World War I was really the his- 
torical event that put the professional study of IR on its path. 

For liberals, the war exposed the utter bankruptcy of the ‘old order’ in IR. The 
power politics and militaristic states of Europe had inflicted themselves on the 
wider world. The American liberal tradition was presented with a world event 
that allowed it to summon up its own views about war and the possibilities of 
peace. It was at this juncture that Woodrow Wilson articulated a set of liberal 
ideas that would be debated and handed down to later liberal international scholars 
and practitioners. The world war brought liberal ideas about IR into full view. 
The American tradition was activated. No less than Henry Kissinger—an icon of 
the realist alternative to liberalism—concedes that Wilsonian liberalism is the 
dominant tradition in American foreign policy: 


Though Wilson could not convince his own country of its merit, the idea lived 
on. It is above all to the drumbeat of Wilsonian idealism that American foreign 
policy has marched since his watershed presidency and continues to march to 
this day. (Kissinger 1994: 30) 


The Wilsonian vision contained most of the ideas that liberals would continue 
to articulate throughout the twentieth century. Some ideas were most important. 

One was that the foundation for a peaceful world must be built around a com- 
munity, of democratic states. War was the product of militaristic societies that had 
not fully made transition to liberal democracy. The second idea was that free 
trade and social and economic exchange would facilitate the modernization of 
societies and create incentives for them to compose their differences. Economic 
interdependence would provide the basis for prosperity and undercut tyranny and 
geopolitical revisionism. A third idea was that international law and multilateral 
institutions would provide a co-operative infrastructure for the stable management 
of IR. In the Wilsonian version, international law was not a binding, sovereignty- 
yielding legal mechanism. It was a set of legal norms that states were to embrace 
out of self-interest and mutual regard for other democracies. The liberal anticipation 
was that—over time, states would come to act according to the norms of law by 
internalizing their moral and political imperatives. The fourth idea was that the 
global system would come to be a ‘community of power’. That is, power politics 
and the balance of power would give way to a system of collective security where 
power itself would be less consequential to the stable functioning of IR. Power 
could be made less salient as a reality in world politics.* 


3 The Wilsonian vision is summarized tn Ikenberry et al (2009). 
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Taken together, these aspects of the Wilsonian vision suggested that progress 
is possible in IR. Democracy, trade and collective security could provide a basis 
for a ‘new order of things’. The world could be made anew. The old world of 
autocracy, militarism and despotism could be overturned and a new world of 
democracy and rule of law was possible. The US itself was at the vanguard of this 
world historical transformation. It is this vision that led Wilson to peacemaking at 
Versailles—and it was the failure of this liberal agenda that set the stage for the 
realist critique and for rethinking and rejoinders from later generations of liberals. 

E.H. Carr’s Twenty Years’ Crisis, published on the eve of the World War II, is 
really the first modern text on IR. And it was aimed most directly as a critique of 
Wilsonian liberalism. But Carr’s first contribution was to articulate the problem 
of power transitions and orderly change in IR. One of the great dramas of IR is 
the long-term historical dynamics of the rise and decline of states. Germany rose 
up in the late nineteenth century to challenge Great Britain, and the world war 
followed. International change results when technological innovations and uneven 
economic growth lead to shifts in the relative power positions of states. Realists 
argue that these power transition moments—when a rising state comes to equal 
or surpass an older powerful state—are fraught with danger. Carr called this the 
problem of ‘peaceful change’—it is the problem of how the international system 
copes with the transition from order based on the domination of one state, to 
order based on the domination of another state (Carr 1939). Conflict is possible at 
these moments because as the rising state grows more powerful, it will become 
dissatisfied with the existing international order presided over by a dominant but 
declining state. It has more power and it wants the international system to accom- 
modate its interests and to accord it the status and rights that are due to it as a 
rising state. On the other hand, the older and declining state will be threatened by 
the rising state and seek to preserve its declining dominance. 

So starting with the World“War I, realists articulated questions that they would 
bring to the emerging field of IR. How can power and anarchy be reconciled with 
stability? How did the European and worldwide balance of power fail? What are 
the sources of stable order? These are questions that had preoccupied historians 
and political theorists in earlier centuries. But the World War I revealed a troubled 
world where the stakes had grown. Modern industrial societies with increasingly 
lethal weapons and mass armies were now capable of ‘total war’. These questions 
would be asked again, and in new ways, after the World War II. 

But it is Carr’s critique of Wilson, and what he called liberal ‘idealists’, that 
famously joined the debate with liberals and laid the foundation of disciplinary 
debates. In effect, Carr’s argument was that liberals were in fact utopians; they 
were caught up in pursuing dreams of a transformed world, ignoring the realities 
of power politics, anarchy and security competition. Carr’s Twenty Years’ Crisis 
has been read for generations as a great defence of realist thinking. Indeed, as 
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Michael Cox notes, its purpose was to ‘attack all those liberals who thought they 
could build a new international system after 1919 without changing the basis of 
world politics’ (Cox 2000). 

The great debate was initiated. Liberals argued that the World War I and the 
upheavals of the inter-war era were ratifications of their view that the ‘old order’ 
was unsustainable in the modem world. The failures at Versailles did sober many 
liberals. And later generations of liberal internationalists offered updated ideas 
about how the world system might be reformed. Realists saw the timeless verities 
of power and conflict reaffirmed. Each of these two grand traditions had a set of 
ideas, theories and historical narratives. The debate was joined. 


The Post-war Professionalization of IR 


In the first decades after the World War II, the American field of IR began to take 
intellectual shape. In many ways, it was Hans Morgenthau’s Power among Nations 
that signalled the coming professionalization of the field. This book was extra- 
ordinarily successful in setting the terms of scholarly debate for several generations 
after the war. Morgenthau was one of the many academic refugees from war-torn 
Europe who brought with him to the US a world-weary skepticism about the pos- 
sibilities of peace and co-operation. Power and the struggle for power are constant, 
and understanding this reality allows the observer to see grand uniformities and 
patterns across historical eras (Morgenthau 1948). 

The significance of Morgenthau’s work as a disciplinary influence was in the 
way he depicted the study of IR: it is an enterprise seeking to establish political 
laws and regularities, and doing so in ways that could be studied empirically. As 
Stanley Hoffmann argues, Morgenthau was useful to the emerging discipline in 
multiple ways. First, his work suggested that IR could be studied as a ‘science’ in 
which law-like regularities could be identified and explored. He was arguing that 
IR was in effect a separate and coherent field of study, and not a branch of history 
or law. It was affiliated with political science but had its own theoretical agenda. 
IR was a field of study, organized around concepts of power and national interest. 
The other way that Morgenthau was useful to the emerging field was the great 
scope of his realist vision. It was a big argument, but it was also full of ambiguities 
and uncertainties. So, it was a book that could be engaged. It provoked debate and 
offered a sprawling research agenda. As Hoffmann says, ‘all of this incited readers 
to react and, by reacting, criticizing, correcting, refuting, to build on Morgenthan’s 
foundations. He was a goad and a foil’ (Hoffman 1977). With the coming of the 
Cold War, this realist conception of IR thrived. 

The post-war tradition of liberal international theory did not produce a singular 
iconic text. Rather, liberals pursued a set of scattered and evolving areas. One of 
the first waves of writing focused on functionalism. David Mitrany’s A Working 
Peace System, written in 1943, was an early effort to provide a theory of how and 
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why states would build collaborative security institutions (Mitrany 1966). The 
functional theory entailed an argument about how moder states increasingly found 
themselves bound to other states in functional working relationships. This work 
offered a rationalist argument about the basis for post-war international co- 
operation. It was both a work of explanation and prescription. It argued that states 
could no longer operate as autonomous units. Modern societies were increasingly 
complex and interdependent. And so, new forms of institutionalized co-operation 
were needed. Mitrany also argued that functional forms of co-operation would 
not only be the most efficient way to organize IR but that—once so organized— 
these complex co-operative structures would reinforce and encourage peaceful 
relations (Mitrany 1966). 

This functional perspective provided one of the lines of scholarship in post- 
war American IR. While realists were exploring the logic of deterrence and balanc- 
ing in the context of the Cold War, the liberal tradition was directed at emerging 
realms of functional co-operation. Leading the way, Ernst Haas developed what 
is called a ‘neofunctionalist’ account of European integration (Haas 1958). Unlike 
Mitrany’s work, neofunctionalism was explicitly non-normative. It simply at- 
tempted to provide an account of actual efforts at integration, and in the first in- 
stance this meant European initiatives such as the Coal and Steel Community, 
European Economic Community and the European Atomic Energy Community. 
The argument was that as advanced societies modernized, they would be driven 
by functional necessity to integrate with other societies. This would occur in incre- 
mental steps, pushed forward in non-political ways by technocrats and specialists. 
As this process unfolded, there would eventually be ‘spillover’ effects within 
political realms. Nationalism was giving way to more inclusive forms of regional 
organization. As technocrat integration creates functional and economic gains for 
societies, political allegiances would also transfer to wider political groupings. 
Europe, of course, was the leading case. 

The study of regional integration in the late 1950s and the 1960s became a 
leading research area. Scholars such as Donald Puchala and Philippe Schmitter 
developed sophisticated functional theories and models of regional integration. 
Joseph Nye’s Peace in Parts is an important statement of neofunctional theory as 
it was elaborated to explain alternative regional experiences in Europe, Asia and 
Africa (Nye 1971; Puchala 1975; Schmitter 1969). As the European regional experi- 
ment itself slowed down, the theories and debates also evolved, and by the 1970s, 
a wider debate emerged on economic interdependence and political integration. 

If functionalism became one strand of the liberal research agenda, other scholars 
were trying to provide an account of the wider forms of co-operation among the 
Western democracies. In the mid-1950s, Karl Deutsch and his colleagues published 
a landmark study of what they called the North Atlantic security community 
(Deutsch 1957, 1966). They argued that a form of political community had taken 
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shape among the Western countries that fundamentally altered the logic of IR. 
Power and security competition had given way to a ‘pluralistic security community’ 
in which the use of force (or the threat of the use of force) was understood to be 
out of the question. Deutsch pointed to various processes of economic and social 
exchange and interaction that produced shifts in incentives and sentiments within 
countries to affiliate with and bond to other states. Communication and cognitive 
theories were explored as parts of the logic that explained these seeming trans- 
formations in older forms of inter-state relations. This line of research lost move- 
ment at about the same time that regional integration studies waned, although it 
was revived in later decades (Adler and Barnett 1998). 

The other lines of work on the liberal side during the 1950s and 1960s focused 
on the United Nations and other formal organizations. After all, the US after the 
World War II led in the creation of a wide range of international organizations, 
including the United Nations and Bretton Woods. Theorists such as Inis Claude 
provided theoretical accounts of the logic of collective security and the ways in 
which the League of Nations and the United Nations differed as collective security 
institutions (Claude 1959). The post-war research on international institutions 
began with an interest in their formal processes and politics. The United Nations 
itself was studied as an institution where influence was projected and power 
exercised (Alker and Russett 1965). 

On the realist side, the Cold War decades saw the emergence of the sub-field 
of security studies. Some of this work focused on how the US should be organ- 
ized for national security. Scholars such as Samuel Huntington (1957) and Morris 
Janowitz (1960) explored the role of civilian and military leadership. This line of 
work has continued into the post-Cold War decades with scholars such as Eliot 
Cohen (2003), exploring how modem democratic states integrate civilian leader- 
ship with military command, and with others such as Aaron Friedberg (2000), 
exploring the ways in which liberal states aggregate power without transforming 
themselves into ‘garrison states’. Others focused on the strategic relations be- 
tween the US and the former Soviet Union, exploring the nature and logic of 
nuclear deterrence, arms control and the meaning of the nuclear revolution. The 
most important contribution was Thomas Schelling’s (1960) Strategy of Con- 
flict, which laid down the theoretical foundations for strategic studies in the 
nuclear age. 

By the 1960s, the realist and liberal wings of the American discipline of IR 
were established, each pursuing its own research agendas. Liberal international 
theory was focused primarily on relations within the West—regional integration, 
formal organizations and security communities. Liberals were essentially looking 
at IR ‘inside’ the bipolar Cold War system. Realists focused on the emerging 
logic of Cold War security relations. 
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Transnationalism and Interdependence 


The next great debate in the field emerged in the 1970s with the rise of the politics 
of the world economy. Liberals were now looking less at Europe and regional 
integration and more at the general phenomenon of transnational relations and 
interdependence. This new focus was triggered by dramatic shifts in the world 
economy—namely, the breakdown of the Bretton Woods system, the rise of multi- 
national corporations and the oil price upheavals in the mid- and late-1970s. This 
grand debate centred on the changing logic of power in the modem system, the 
relative importance of economic relations in world politics and the capacities of 
the modern state. 

The initial works that set the terms of this new debate offered striking portraits 

of a disaggregated and interdependent Western world. Richard Cooper’s (1968) 
The Economics of Interdependence was one of the first efforts to theorize how the 
post-war growth of trade among the advanced countries was altering the logic of 
co-operation. Soon after this, the edited volume by Robert Keohane and Joseph 
Nye (1971) on Transnational Relations provided a framework for exploring the 
role and significance of non-state actors in the global system. The liberal agenda 
of IR was expanding, driven by efforts to make sense of the growing density and 
complexity of post-war political and economic relations. 
_ There were several sets of issues that occupied these liberal theorists. One was 
the question of state power as it was manifest under conditions of increasing eco- 
nomic interdependence (Baldwin 1980). As states find themselves in growing 
mutual dependence, how does this change the way they approach the exercise of 
power? Does power, as an aggregate distribution of capabilities among states, 
still matter in explaining what states do and how they bargain and settle disputes? 
A second issue relates to non-state actors. Do states still dominate the global sys- 
tem? As transnational corporations and activist groups become more prominent, 
how does this alter the logic of inter-state relations? A third issue relates to the 
resulting shifts in the rules and institutions of inter-state relations? The formal in- 
stitutions of world politics—most notably the United Nations—no longer appeared 
to be the critical mechanisms for the problems of interdependence. Less formal 
and more issue-specific institutions appeared to be more critical. 

At this juncture, some scholars made efforts to articulate an integrated liberal 
theoretical framework that would capture these perceived shifts in world politics. 
Keohane and Nye’s (1977) Power and Interdependence was the most prominent 
work. The debate with realism was joined by distinguishing a realist power model, 
with a vision of ‘complex interdependence’. This landmark study sought to explain 
bargaining outcomes between states. The traditional realist account was captured ° 
in a model in which unified states bargained over policy settlements, wielding 
aggregate power capabilities. In such a world, it is the distribution of power between 
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states that determines who wins and who loses. In contrast, the complex interde- 
pendence model disaggregated the power capabilities of states into specific issue 
areas. States did not bargain—government officials did. So, the resources and 
power advantages that governments brought to international negotiations were 
quite specific. These two models provided alternative analytical tools for exploring 
the modern international system. The contest between realism and liberalism was 
seen as one between the old or traditional system of world politics and the contem- 
porary modernizing system in which the advanced Western capitalist countries 
were the vanguard. 

The most lasting legacy of this work was not a unified liberal research agenda 
or the notion of complex interdependence but the idea of ‘regimes’. Liberals were 
seeking to find some way to capture the fact that modern IR was in fact infused 
with rules and institutions even when formal institutions were not present. This 
re-focusing of the study of institutions was crystallized in the collaborative volume 
on international regimes, edited by Stephen Krasner (1982). The contributions to 
this volume reflected a diversity of theoretical and methodological tastes. It in- 
cluded rational choice, sociological and constructivist essays. In this sense, the 
volume placed the scholarly study of international institutions on a new footing, 
providing concepts and alternative approaches. The debate about whether and in 
what way international rules and institutions ‘mattered’ was put at the forefront 
on the American study of IR. 


The Neo-Liberal and Neo-Realist Synthesis 


Realists, however, did not fully accept this reformulation of the debate. By the 
early 1980s, the Cold War had made a reappearance and realism was updating its 
own theoretical underpinnings. Kenneth Waltz’s (1979) Theory of International 
Relations was the book that reoriented realism—and for the next decade it over- 
shadowed the field. The book was important in the first instance as a restatement 
of realism. It offered a ‘structural’ version of realist theory in which the organizing 
logic of the international system—anarchy—did the explanatory work. The realism 
of Morgenthau focused on a variety of forces—historical, geopolitical, personal, 
cultural, psychological—that shaped the foreign policy of states and activated the 
struggle for power. Waltz provided a simpler account. The anarchic nature of the 
system yielded pressures and insecurities that shaped the choices and incentives 
of states. This anarchy-generated set of pressures and insecurities were sufficiently 
intense and consistent across historical eras to produce similar and reoccurring 
pattems of state behaviour. Indeed, states found themselves in a decentralized 
system, not unlike firms in a semi-competitive market. In this way, the system 

tended towards an equilibrium—defined as the balance of power. 

With this important realist theoretical move, the ‘problem of anarchy’ was put 
at the centre of the field. Realists recaptured the theoretical high ground. This was 
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partly because liberal theory remained fragmented and focused on specific aspects 
of world politics. There were liberals working on transnational actors, international 
institutions and other specific features of the global system. Moreover, liberal re- 
search was focused on the process and politics of inter-state relationships, particu- 
larly within the Western capitalist system. It tended to be concerned more with 
political-economic relationships than security relations. Realism looked to deeper 
global structures that produced the great forces and pressures. 

The move that brought the two traditions together—on realist terms—was the 
liberal shift to exploring institutions in terms of the anarchy problematic. Robert 
Keohane (1984) led this move with his ‘functional’ theory of international institu- 
tions. This liberal institutionalist work began with the assumption of rational states 
operating under conditions of anarchy. But under conditions of ‘repeated play’, 
states did have incentives to construct rules and institutions that facilitated co- 
operation and joint gain. Keohane argued that rational states had a functional 
incentive to construct international institutions. Institutions would provide a variety 
of tools for states. They would help establish the credibility and commitment of 
states, overcoming uncertainties about whether co-operative steps would be reci- 
procated by other states. They would also provide vehicles for states to negotiate 
specific agreements, reducing the transaction costs that would otherwise inhibit 
agreement. In effect, states can use institutions to alter the environment in which 
they interact with other states, reducing the anarchy effects and facilitating the 
flow of information and, ultimately, improving the possibilities for mutually 
beneficial co-operation. 

The realist and liberal debate moved at several levels. One was focused on the 
degree to which the ‘effects’ of anarchy could be mitigated by institutions. Real- 
ists argued that the insecurity generated by anarchy was deeply-rooted and drove 
states to pursue relative gains competition. After all, institutions were not in them- 
selves sufficiently durable and credible to overcome the power-driven exploitation 
and opportunism of states. Liberals argued that when states find themselves in 
‘repeated play’ situations, they have both the incentives and opportunities to signal 
restraint and commitment through institutions that can reduce anarchy-induced 
insecurity.* The upshot of this debate was that liberals conceded theoretical ground 
to realists by building their models on assumptions about anarchy and rational 
states. On the other hand, liberals were able to make headway in establishing the 
conditions under which states might co-operate and build institutionalized relation- 
ships. Anarchy was not an absolute and unchanging environmental condition within 
which states operated. It could be manipulated. 

The other debate that unfolded in the wake of Waltz’s neo-realist theory was 
focused on the explanatory power of structure. Waltz’s structural theory argued 
that anarchy and the distribution of power had the most critical impact on the 


* For a summary of these debates, sce Baldwin (1993). 
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long-term patterns of world politics. These factors weighed heavily on the incen- 
tives and constraints that shaped the choices of states. Other factors, such as 
economic interdependence or the internal politics and culture of a state, mattered 
little, at least as explanations of long-term patterns. In reaction to this strong 
structural claim, both realism and liberalism defined their next theoretical agendas. 


Classical Realism and the Democratic Peace 


Waltz’s structural theory of realism set American IR studies on a twenty-year 
cycle of debate and theoretical innovation. On the realist side, scholars who were 
‘unconvinced by the explanatory primacy of anarchy returned to older versions of 
realism that emphasized a mix of variables. ‘Classical realism’—-referring to the 
old realism that gave weight to history, strategic culture and even ideas—came 
back into fashion. The varieties of realism were reemphasized. At the same time, 
liberalism found ways to integrate its various threads of work into a more 
comprehensive—and even structural—theoretical position. The rise of the de- 
bate on the ‘democratic peace’ provided the cutting edge for this liberal thinking. 
The two grand theoretical traditions seemed to be moving in opposite directions. 
In the wake of Waltzian realism, realists retreated from neo-realism’s structural 
ambitions, while liberalism attempted to strengthen its structural theoretical 
foundations. 

The growing heterogeneity of realist theory was partly a response to the per- 
ceived problems that neo-realism had in explaining major aspects of the post- 
Cold War world and indeed problems in explaining the end of the Cold War. The 
rise of American unipolarity, and the absence of reglist-style balancing against it, 
provided one of the most important puzzles. If the great powers do not balance 
against the most powerful state the world has ever seen, what can realism really 
explain? Some realist scholars were exploring intriguing historical patterns re- 
lated to the balance of power, seeking to account for ‘under’ and ‘over’ balancing 
(Schweller 2008). In this work, domestic variables matter a great deal in explain- 
ing when and how states balance against power and threats. Realists also began to 
focus on the rise of China, invigorating the debate on ‘power transitions’. Generally 
speaking, realists offered relatively contingent theoretical accounts of the rise of 
China. The rise of China would generate problems—manifest in various sorts of 
competition and conflict—but both the US and China have ways to manage and 
shape the terms of the transition.° 

Liberals moved in a different direction—focusing on the democratic peace. 
This Kantian liberal argument was given new prominence in the 1980s by Michael 
Doyle. The end of the Cold War and the spread of liberal democracy further en- 
couraged the spread of this liberal argument. In the 1990s, the scholarly study of 


5 See essays in Ross and Feng (2008). 
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the theory and evidence for the democratic peace took centrestage. Liberals debated 
the specific causes and mechanisms of the democratic peace and realists offered 
qualifications and refutations.° 

Just as Waltzian realism was given an impetus by the early Reagan-era Cold 
War, so did the end of the Cold War reinvigorate the liberal research agenda. The 
democratic peace was to liberal theory what the balance of power was to realism. 
It provided a foundation upon which multifaceted scholarly research could proceed. 
The original claim of the democratic peace was about how democracies tend not 
to go to war against each other. The larger set of arguments and hypotheses that 
followed dealt with the various ways that democracies can establish credible com- 
mitments, exercise restraint and engage in sustained co-operation (Lipson 2003). 

Liberal scholars also sought to give liberalism a more structural, theoretical 
foundation. One version of this was offered by Andrew Moravesik who grounded 
liberal international theory in domestic societal preferences. The character of 
states—and the internal societal groups and their preferences—are what drive 
states, shaping their willingness to co-operate. In this light, ‘structural liberalism’ 
was clearly demarcated from ‘structural realism’—liberalism was rooted in do- 
mestic societies and realism in the distribution of power within an anarchic system. 
The other effort to provide a ‘structural’ liberal perspective turned not tọ domestic 
sources of preferences but to an array of organizational logics and institutional 
practices that together produced ‘liberal order’ (Deudney and Ikenberry 1999; 
Moravesik 1997). In this formulation, liberal order had an organizing logic that 
directly contrasted with realist order. Liberal hegemonic features of the system 
altered the anarchic character of international ordez, creating opportunities for 
more open and rule-based relations. States have incentives and opportunities to 
overcome security dilemmas by ‘binding’ together in co-operative security pacts. 
In addition to these logics of order, the incentives for co-operation built into eco- 
nomic interdependence and democratic community, reinforce the liberal character 
of the system. 

Out of these debates, liberals were able to step back and provide relatively 
comprehensive theories of the liberal international order. The three major pillars 
of liberal theory—democratic peace, economic interdependence and international 
institutions—work together to reinforce and perpetuate stable peace (Russett and 
Oneal 2001). The US itself has seen within this liberal international literature a 
state that has used its commanding power to organize the system in' ways that 
have allowed trade and exchange to proliferate. Realists offer important insights 
into the grand shifts in international power and the rise and decline of major 
states. But liberals have shown that liberal states have opportunities and incentives 
to build non-realist sorts of international order (Ikenberry 2001). 


6 The hterature on the democratic peace is vast For an overview of the debate, sec Brown (1996) 
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Conclusion 


The discipline of IR emerged in the US at a time when it was the world’s most 
powerful state, a liberal great power caught in geopolitical struggle with illiberal 
rivals. This basic context ensured that the American theoretical debates would be 
built around both power and liberal ideals. These twin features of the IR field 
found theoretical grounding in the old traditions of realism and liberalism. Across 
the decades, these two grand theoretical projects have struggled to define the 
agenda for disciplinary research and speak to the great issues of the day. In the 
twenty-first century, they continue to do so. 

The two traditions have evolved over the decades as they attempt to make 
sense of contemporary events—war and upheavals in the international system— 
and speak to the grand strategic position in which the US finds itself. The Cold 
War drove realism to define the terms of strategic studies, creating useable know- 
ledge for the nuclear age. The end of the Cold War and the spread of democracy 
and globalization forces liberalism to think more broadly about the underlying 
logic of the world political economy. 

The two traditions have also evolved along with the changing fashions and 
standards of social science. Waltzian realism was articulated in a way that was 
consistent with the rising use of rational choice methods in theory development. 
So too were the neo-liberal theories of institutions and theories of international 
political economy. These rationalist formulations of realism and liberalism sparked 
reactions, and constructivist theory has arisen to offer counterpoints to rational choice 
theory. The changing demands of the American foreign policy establishment— 
and a growing think tank world in Washington—have also pushed and pulled IR 
debates. The disciplinary movement towards quantitative and formal theory is 
matched by efforts of some scholars to speak to policy makers. Abstract formal 
work is largely cut off from policy debates. At the same time, think tank scholars 
are themselves largely cut off from disciplinary debates. This widening gyre of 
scholarly works on IR has made it increasingly hard to define the ‘core’. But des- 
pite this, behind the scene, realism and liberalism remain vibrant traditions. This 
is because each of these old traditions identifies some classic and enduring prin- 
ciples to explain the way the international politics operates. Power matters even 
if it is not manifest in a balance of power. Liberal theory offers a way of making 
sense of the expanding world of liberal democracy and economic interdependence. 
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Introduction 


In keeping with the task of describing the development of International Relations 
theory (IRT) in the UK, much of this article will consist of an historical account 
of the subject, but before proceeding, it will be helpful to provide a context by 
identifying some of the key features of that development, namely the changing 
status of the Britain in the world, the importance of the English language, the ex- 
istence of a native approach to International Relations (IR), the “English School’ 
(ES), and a distinctive, albeit samewhat limited, approach to the social sciences. 
Each of these points will be addressed in turn in the article, but, as will become 
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apparent, they are quite closely related and between them have shaped much of 
the substantive work done in Briatin in the discipline. 

First, when the study of IR was first established in the UK, immediately after 
the World War I, Britain was, if not the dominant world power, then at the very 
least co-equal with the US. By the end of the World War I, the UK was one of the 
five great powers of the world, generally known as P5, but clearly outgunned by 
the US and the former USSR, which emerged as super powers. After 1945, Britain 
became a middle-ranking power; her influence mainly exercised as America’s 
putative best friend. As will be argued later in this article, British thinking about 
IR places a great deal of stress on the importance of international institutions, 
international law and norm-based approaches; more generally it is not too fanciful 
to suggest that this has something to do with Britain’s loss of near-hegemonic 
But, second, although Britain’s quasi-hegemonic status disappeared, ‘English’ 
remains the language of IR discourse worldwide—however, the great majority of 
academic users of the language live elsewhere, in the US, and the story of the 
development of IRT in the UK cannot be separated from the American narrative. 
In 1977, Stanley Hoffmann famously declared IR to be an American discipline 
and although the discipline has grown in the UK, it is still but a small fraction of 
the US profession and British academics in the field measure themselves against 
the American discipline (Hoffmann 1977). However, third, unlike most other 
national IR communities, Britain has its own brand with extensive recognition in 
the US and elsewhere—the ES. More on this later, but it should be noted here that 
the ES reinforces the first factor described above, by emphasizing institutions 
and norms, and it is a partial counter to the second by providing a way of doing IR 
that is explicitly not American, something valued by many who would not explicitly 
identify with the School. 

Fourth and finally, by way of preliminaries it should be noted that in the UK, 
unlike the US, the largest departments of IR have been separate from departments 
of government and political science. British scholars have, in the past looked to 
philosophy, history and law to play the role played in the US by political science 
or the social sciences in general. It is still the case that most British IR scholars 
are skeptical of social science methodologies, especially quantitative methods. 
American critics characteristically accuse British IR of lacking in ‘rigour’; British 
scholars reply that history, philosophy and law have their own notions of rigour. 


The Beginnings 


The first endowed Chairs of IR in the UK were established at Aberystwyth (1919), 
the London School of Economics (1924) and Oxford University (1930) by philan- 
thropists horrified by the destruction of the World War I, but theorizing of IR had 
a much longer history than these dates would suggest. First, Britain had been a 
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great power within the so-called Westphalian system for almost 250 years before 
1914, and its nationals had contributed to the common discourse of European 
statecraft; much of the ES comes out of this discourse. Second, political economists 
in the UK and ‘Manchester School’ liberals developed a sustained critique of 
balance-of-power politics based on a perceived harmony of interests brought about 
by the mutual gains from international trade, theorized by Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo in non-zero-sum terms. In the years before the World War I, these liberals 
were behind the progressivist assumptions, widely held by the intelligentsia m 
Edwardian Britain namely that industrial society had changed the nature of IR, 
that war was an obsolete international problem-solving mechanism, only likely 
to be resorted to if special interests dominated state policy, and that gradually, the 
world would move towards a global constitutional order, characterized by the 
rule of law. 

Building on this background, the reaction to the World War I created the ‘lib- 
eral internationalist’ approach to IR which runs in parallel with the contem- 
porary American Wilsonian internationalism. Two components were ceatral to 
this approach, each reflecting a reading of the events of 1914: (1) national self- 
determination and democratic government domestically was seen as the answer 
to the problem of militarism and irredentism; (2) collective security and the rule 
of law were seen as the answers to the failure of diplomacy in 1914. Characteristic 
of later British theorizing of IR, this was both an explanatory and a normative 
theory, with descriptive and prescriptive elements. This position would be de- 
scribed later as ‘idealism’ or ‘utopianism’ by ‘realist’ writers, such as E.H. Carr 
and Hans J. Morgenthau, but this was a one-sided judgement. The so-called idealists 
of the inter-war period were actually far more hard-headed than their detractors 
were willing to admit that they were well aware of the problems associated with 
international organization, and the difficulty of overcoming nationalist sentiments 
(Long and Wilson 1995). Realist critics were certainly right to think that liberals 
found it difficult to put together an intellectually coherent position to take on the 
rise of Hitler and the dictators in the 1930s, but Carr’s own approach was essentially 
to support the appeasement policy of the Chamberlain government, which as well 
as being morally dubious, was clearly ineffective. 

In retrospect, Carr’s study, The Twenty Years’ Crisis (1939) is now seen as a 
classic statement of the realist position, still referenced by leading twenty-first 
century realists on both sides of the Atlantic, but it would be a mistake to exaggerate 
his contemporary influence (Carr 1939/2000; Mearsheimer 2005). Carr held the 
prestigious Woodrow Wilson Chair at Aberystwyth until 1947, but in the post- 
war period, lost interest in the discourse of IR which he came to regard with some 
contempt. Meanwhile, the package of liberal ideas described before continued to 
dominate IR theory, not that this was particularly difficult since it remained the 
case that this was a very small field, which remained so until the expansion of the 
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university study of IR in Britain since the 1960s and after. But, before this ex- 
pansion took place, British IRT had been given a major boost by the formation of 
the Rockefeller Foundation-funded ‘British Committee on the Theory of Inter- 
national Politics’ (hereafter the British Committee) in 1958. 


The British Committee and IR Theory (1958-77) 


The British Committee brought together an eclectic gtoup of scholars—historians, 
philosophers and theologians, but also some figures who are difficult to classify, 
including Martin Wight and the secretary to the committee, Hedley Bull. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the committee’s membership, from the perspective of 
the twenty-first century Britain is the important role played in its deliberation by 
theological issues; the only professional theologian on the committee was Donald 
MacKinnon, but Herbert Butterfield, also from Cambridge and the author of 
Christianity, Diplomacy and War was a deeply committed Christian historian, 
and Martin Wight was a Christian pacifist who had been a conscientious objector 
in the World War II (Butterfield 1953). Accounts of the British Committee make 
it clear that MacKinnon—one of the most important British theologians of the 
century—was a leading figure in its deliberations, and much of the discussion 
was conducted in a theological idiom, to a degree that would be inconceivable 
today (Dunne 1998; Vigezzi 2005). 

Perhaps, as a result, values and norms played a disproportionately large role in 
the deliberations of the committee, ostensibly devoted to the ‘theory of international 
politics’, and the first, and the best, published product of the committee—Herbert 
Butterfield and Martin Wight’s Diplomatic Investigations (1966) reflects this 
emphasis. Equally, the notion that they were exploring International ‘Society’, as 
opposed to, say, the International ‘System’, was the leitmotif of the committee’s 
work and again implies the importance of grasping international relationships as 
nomn-govemed. But how distinctive was the work of the Committee? It certainly 
provided the groundwork, and much of the superstructure, for what later became 
known as the ES, but most of the time, the committee was engaging with issues 
that had been part of the European tradition of statecraft, which had developed 
over the preceding centuries and that includes the explicitly normative issues it 
addressed. There was an explicit emphasis on normative issues. Its work was 
steeped in the diplomatic lore of Westphalia; the British Committee tended to 
deplore the less savoury elements of the tradition but otherwise their thinking 
rarely strayed too far from the middle ground of the traditions of Europe. Equally, 
while the influence of Christian theology on their work may seem distinctive 
from the perspective of 2009, it was much less so in the 1950s and the 1960s; 
although the committee members were by no means orthodox Cold Warriors, it is 
certainly the case that their concern for norms and values was partly shaped by 
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the ideological struggle with Soviet Communism, a struggle that was played out 
on both sides of the Atlantic in the 1950s. 

In fact, the notion that the work of the committee 1s distinctive, and thus can be 
characterized as the basis of a specific national school of thought is best understood 
as a judgement that was made some time later, after the changes that took place in 
the discourse of IRT in the US in the 1960s and 1970s, in particular the rise of the 
‘behaviouralist’ school and the dominance of rational choice theory in American 
IR (Keohane 1984; Waltz 1979). In effect, the British Committee, known as the 
ES after the early 1980s was trying to keep current what had been the common 
approach to IRT in the ‘Anglosphere’ for the first half of the twentieth century— 
and, in the person of Hedley Bull, the Committee lead the charge against the new 
putatively ‘scientific’ IRT (Bull 1996). The central point here is that the commit- 
tee spawned a distinctive school of IR not as a conscious strategy, but simply by 
doing what they had always done, at a time when others in the US were changing 
gear quite radically. 

Why did British and American IR theorists gradually adopt different trajectories 
at this time? Part of the story here relates to the “Two Cultures’ problem in British 
intellectual life, namely, the inability of the humanities and the sciences to commu- 
nicate with one another (Snow 1966). Figures such as Bull, Wight and Butterfield 
were almost pathologically non-scientific in their approach to the world. But the 
parting of the ways might also be related to institutional factors. Aside from a 
small number of schools of diplomacy, IR was studied in the US as a branch of 
political science, and graduate education in the field usually involved exposure to 
the methods of the behavioural sciences, the work of comparativists and, at least 
at a minimal level, of political theorists. The much smaller contingent of British 
academic scholars in IR were mostly to be found in specialist IR departments, 
particularly at the London School of Economics (LSE) and Aberystwyth, or in 
think tanks such as Chatham House. The infiltration of ideas from political science 
was difficult under these circumstances, and it was a common assumption among 
' IR scholars that their subject was sui generis with its own theories and specialized 
vocabulary distinct from the other social sciences. 

The committee became the basis for the ES in the 1980s, but estimating its 
contemporary irifluence is difficult. In the 1950s, the field was very small and the 
work of the committee was hardly known outside the LSE, where Bull and Wight 
taught, and perhaps Cambridge, where IR was barely taught at all. Certainly in 
the mid-1960s, Diplomatic Investigations were immediately recognized as an im- 
portant collection. But it is worth remembering that even at the LSE, which was 
then pretty much established as the spiritual home of the committee, the leading 
intellectual influenccs within the department were not affiliated to the committee. 
More to the point, whereas the LSE and Aberystwyth had been the sole major IR 
departments in the UK before 1964—65 to teach IR, with the major expansion of 
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British higher education that took place then, the academic study of IR began to 
take-off. The new universities branded themselves as non-traditional, and IR— 
apparently ‘relevant’ and attractive to students—fitted this profile, but at the same 
time the ethos of the new institutions were not friendly to the rather old-world na- 
ture of the British Committee. Through the 1960s and the 1970s, there were many 
other branches of IR theory—for example, the groups of conflict and peace re- 
searchers centred around John Burton at University College, London, those asso- 
ciated with Michael Nicholson and the Richardson Institute, which came to be 
based at the University of Lancaster, the radical theorists of North-South relations 
at Sussex University and the strategists in “War Studies’ at Kings College, London, 
or the Institute of Strategic Studies, along with many independent scholars, whose 
work cannot be summarized so easily. It was also the case that in the 1970s, a 
number of theorists were attracted to the work of some of the American scholars 
on complex interdependence and European integration—in short, no simple 
account of what IRT meant in Britain during the 1960s and the 1970s is possible. 
Subsequently, in the 1980s and the 1990s, the position became a little clearer, and 
this will be the subject of the next section. 


Contemporary IRT in Britain 


The contemporary IRT discourse in Britain could be seen as beginning with the 
publication of The Anarchical Society by Bull (1977), which became the inspiration 
for the ES, but the publication of articles by Robert Cox (1981) and Ashley (1984) 
in the early 1980s could also be seen as seminal in inspiring British ‘post- 
positivism’. Post-positivism is a rather confusing term; here it indicates a resistance 
to the broad commitment to covering-law models of explanation (if ‘x’ then ‘y’) 
characteristic of contemporary American political science. With a few distinguished 
exceptions (Nicholson 1989), IR scholars in the UK have not engaged in formal 
theory or in the use of quantitative, econometric methods to test hypotheses, and 
they have not contributed to the ‘normal science’ that has sprung up around the 
neorealist/liberal institutionalist research programme developed by the American 
IR theorists. The standard process of establishing independent, dependent and 
intervening variables, setting up one’s hypotheses and then testing them as laid 
down by the standard texts on Political Science methods is rarely to be found in 
the work of British IR theorists. Instead, the latter characteristically invoke different 
goals of inquiry—understanding and interpretation rather than explanation—tesist 
quantification and formal theory, and focus heavily on conventional historical 
narratives. Beyond the negative quality of not being like the American IRT, it is 
rather more difficult to summarize the positive features of contemporary British 
IRT; for most of the rest of the section the different bodies of work produced in 
the UK since approximately 1980s will be described before, addressing the future 
of the British IRT in the next section. One final preliminary: there is a sense in 
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which everyone who contributes to the discipline of IR is a ‘theorist’ in so far as 
they reflect on what they do, but in what follows the article will focus on those 
who self-identify as theorists, conscious that this does some injustice to important 
figures who write on foreign policy analysis, international political economy (IPE), 
strategic studies and the like. I will allow myself only one exception to the rule, 
by simply mentioning in passing some of the works of British IPE specialists—in 
particular that of Susan Strange, a dedicated anti-theorist whose work on the inter- 
action between money, credit and political power was actually deeply theoretical, 
providing the best guide to the current credit crunch—and the Gramscians based 
in the UK, who have done so much to develop Robert Cox’s thought (Gill 1983; 
Strange 1997, 2002). 


The English School 


Bull’s The Anarchical Society (1977) can be seen as both a summary of the thinking 
of the British Committee and the starting point for the development of the ES, 
once Roy Jones had identified the latter in 1981 and this identification had been 
adopted by its adherents. Bull’s position established a framework, but left open 
some of the most important issues. Later, Nicholas Wheeler (1992) conceptualized 
these issues based on the difference between ‘solidarist’ and ‘pluralist’ accounts 
of international society (Dunne and Wheeler 1996; Wheeler 1992). Both these 
accounts take a state-centric view of the world and agree that international society 
is norm-governed; however, they differ on the nature of the norms in question, 
and the telos of international society. 

For the pluralists—who include Robert Jackson (2000), James Mayall (1990) 
and Bull—the normative framework of international society consists of various 
institutions that are designed to facilitate co-operation between polities who may 
have quite radically different conception of ‘the Good’. These include such prac- 
tices as diplomatic immunity and those elements of international law, which are 
designed to facilitate co-operation and co-existence. Attempts to understand inter- 
national society as an entity that might be collectively committed to goals that go 
beyond co-existence are doomed to fail. States may well wish to co-operate to 
pursue, for example, the expansion of trade through the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) but they do so on a voluntary basis whereas the core institutions of inter- 
national society are not voluntary, but bind their members. This is possible pre- 
cisely because these institutions are not goal-directed. 

Solidarists, on the other hand, consider a society of states as desirable because 
it constitutes a rational political order for the humanity taken as a whole. Human 
well-being requires political order, that is, a context within which the general ar- 
rangements of society can be attended to, laws made and enforced, and hard cases 
adjudicated. Problems of scale alone would make a single global political order 
impossible; laws lose their effectiveness when the political unit is too large, and 
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tyranny is less likely when power is divided. Thus, a multiplicity of political 
authorities—an international society—is the best arrangement for realizing the 
good for humanity taken as a whole. As Bull (1984) puts it, rather uncharacter- 
istically, in a late work, states are ‘local agents of the common good’. This con- 
ception of an international society is consistent with the current international human 
rights regime in a way that the pluralist account is not. Whereas pluralists see the 
role of international society as being to underwrite the continuation of different 
conceptions of the Good, solidarists believe that there is, at root, only one such 
conception and international society provides the framework within which this 
singular conception can emerge. Thus, Wheeler’s Saving Strangers (2000) traces 
the putative emergence of a norm of humanitarian intervention through UN Secur- 
ity Council Resolutions in the 1990s. This is a progressivist reading of international 
society, and one which grants more weight to the role of norms than any realist, 
or most solidarists, would allow. Wheeler’s account is overtly constructivist, and 
the links between constructivism and the solidarist wing of the modern ES are 
clear (Dunne 1995). 

Constructivist connections are also made by Barry Buzan (1993) in his attempt 
to establish the ES as a research programme alongside the dominant American 
research programmes of Neo-realism and Liberal Institutionalism. He also argues 
that the ES provides a methodology that can be applied to a range of different 
situations, and, in an era of globalization, it is possible that it may be more profitably 
devoted to an explication of the notion of a ‘world society’, even if for the time 
being a state-centric approach is called for (Buzan 2004). There is no doubt that 
Buzan’s initiative has had the effect of keeping the debate alive on the core ideas 
of the ES at a time when it seemed likely that they were running out of steam— 
he and his collaborators, especially Richard Little (Buzan and Little 2000) have 
also very valuably linked ES thinking to the study of long-term historical patterns, 
buildmg on the work of Adam Watson (1992). Finally, in this section, mention 
should be made of the work of two scholars—Andrew Hurrell and Ian Clark— 
who are difficult to classify. In fact, Hurrell’s (2007) major work On Global Order 
is a conscious attempt to bring together solidarist and pluralist approaches within 
the ES, while Ian Clark (2007a; 2007b) has established himself through a series 
of monographs as the most productive scholar to be using the notion of international 
society to frame his work. Both these authors offer an original approach to themes 
established by the ES. 


Political Theory and IR 
Terry Nardin’s (1993) work typifies the new-found significance of political theory 
for IRT. His account of international society as a ‘practical association’ fits neatly 


into the pluralist position, but it is based on the work of Michael Oakeshott rather 
than that of Bull. It is also worth noting that Nardin is a US citizen, and it might 
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be asked why his work (and for that matter that of the Canadian Robert Jackson) 
appears in an essay devoted to British IR theory? The answer is straightforward: 
most British scholars have little to contribute to contemporary mainstream 
American theorizing, but the same is also true of the minority of North American 
theorists who are not ‘positivists’. These latter scholars have much more in com- 
mon with the mainstream IRT in the UK, and their works are more highly valued 
in Britain and the European continent. Post-positivist IRT is one area where British 
and American scholarship is still closely interrelated and on terms of equality. 
The American minority and the British majority are of roughly equal size in ab- 
solute terms, and British training into political theory (as opposed, for example, 
to methodology) 18 as good as its American equivalent. Nardin and Jackson are 
contributors to a genuinely transatlantic intellectual enterprise. 

Something similar could be said of another major aspect of the interface between 
political theory and IRT which is concerned with international/global justice. Here 
a short-list of major contributors might include Charles Beitz (1979; 1999), Simon 
Caney (2005), Thomas Pogge (2005), John Rawls (1999) and Michael Walzer 
(2007). The fact that one of these scholars is British (Caney) and another works in 
the UK (Shue) is of little significance; they have contributed to the same, Anglo- 
American, discourse. It is also interesting that none of these authors self-identify 
as IR scholar, they see themselves as political theorists who engage with inter- 
national issues. The distinction between IRT and political theory fades away for 
them in the same way that it does for IR theorists, such as Mervyn Frost (2008), 
Nicholas Rengger (1999) and the present author (Brown 2002) who are based in 
IR Departments in the UK. The distinctive feature of this discourse is a questioning 
of the state-centric framing of the issue of justice in the IRT literature. Such a 
framing leads more-or-less inevitably to a vision of justice between states that are 
essentially procedural rather than social or distributive, and that is summarized 
by principles of international law such as sovereign equality, non-intervention 
and non-aggression; on this account, the manifest inequalities of income, wealth 
and resources that characterize real-world relations between states are irrelevant 
from the perspective of justice—a just international order is simply one in which 
states relate to each other on the basis of impartial rules, impartially applied. It is 
fair to say that all the writers listed above reject the view that this state of affairs 
can simply be taken for granted in the way it has been by IR theorists—some of 
these writers (Rawls, Walzer, Brown) hold that the state (or ‘people’ in the case of 
Rawls) remains the core institution for the delivery of justice, but for them this is 
a conclusion that has to be justified in terms of features of the international com- 
munity (state, people) and they cannot simply be taken as a premise of the dis- 
cussion. The other writers mentioned above reject this conclusion; they hold the 
cosmopolitan position that the appropriate frame of reference for questions of 
Justice must be the global community, consisting of all humanity. Just as inequal- 
ities within domestic society need to be justified, so, international inequality needs 
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to be subjected to moral scrutiny and the conclusion of these writers is that such 
scrutiny can only lead to the conclusion that current inequalities are radically un- 
just and must be rectified. 

As against this position, John Rawls argues that a full account of justice, dis- 
tributive as well as procedural, is possible only for a ‘people’ governed by common 
political institutions and possessed of a moral nature; there is no ‘global people’ 
of this nature, and so global justice remains procedural—liberal and decent people 
have a duty to help ‘burdened societies’ to reach the point at which they can de- 
velop just institutions and become members of a society of people, and although 
this duty could involve some actual redistribution, it is more likely to take the 
form of promoting good, responsible and effective political practices. As will be 
apparent from this discussion, much of this work operates in the realm of ‘ideal 
theory’; the point of the exercise is explicitly prescriptive—the aim is to provide 
a model of a just world order against which existing institutions and policies can 
be measured. In a sense, this work recaptures some of the spint of the ‘idealist’/ 
‘utopian’ literature of the inter-war period. 

The interface between political theory and IRT has had other manifestations 
than that of the justice industry. One has been a more sophisticated account of the 
‘classics’ writers, both ancient and modern, than was characteristic of an older 
generation of IR theorists. This is visible in overviews of the field (Boucher 1998; 
Brown et al. 2002) and in studies of particular traditions, such as Michael Williams’ 
(2005) work on Hobbes and Morgenthau. Figures such as Kant and Hegel who 
were largely ignored, or radically misunderstood by British Committee scholars 
are now given their due (Brown 1992). And, of course, international political 
theorists have contributed extensively to the IR literature on human nghts, cultural 
diversity and humanitarian intervention. 


Critical Theory 


There are three bodies of work within contemporary IRT in Britain which can be 
described as ‘Critical Theory’. The first two are directly linked to the Frankfurt 
Schoal’s notion of critical theory, and its project of ‘knowledge as emancipation’ 
associated with the Frankfurt School, and recently in particular with Jürgen 
Habermas (1986). These are the theorizing of cosmopolitan democracy by Andrew 
Linklater (2008) and David Held (2004), and the ‘Critical Security Studies’ move- 
ment associated especially with Ken Booth (2007). Held and Linklater approach 
the issue of cosmopolitan democracy from somewhat different directions, although 
both are Habermas-influenced, and both link their ideas to the phenomenon of 
globalization. Held’s work is orientated towards an explicitly normative account 
of the need to democratize contemporary IR; the central thesis is that, in an age of 
globalization (of which Held has been a major theorist) the desire for democratic 
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self-government can no longer be met at a national level, and hence, the project 
of democratizing the international order must be prioritized, however difficult a 
task this may be. 

Linklater is less concerned with institutional change, more with the transfor- 
mation of the notions of political community, and the evolution of an ever-more 
inclusive dialogue. This touches on a great many themes in contemporary British 
IRT, and in many respects, Linklater is a pivotal figure in this discourse. His first 
book, Men and Citizens in the Theory of International Relations (1981), was a 
major early contribution to the reuniting of political theory and IR, ranging over 
a study of the major contributors to the law of nations and ending with a discussion 
on Kant, Hegel and Marx, while one of his most recent books, co-edited with 
Hidemi Suganami, is a major study of the ES (Linklater and Suganami 2006). 
The Marxian side of Linklater’s work relates in particular to issues of political 
economy, and the Hegelian side, to the importance of community, but it is the 
Kantian/Habermasian notion of moral development that has increasingly dom- 
inated his works and he is currently committed to a large-scale trans-historical 
and trans-cultural project on the notion of ‘harm’, some elements of which have 
recently been published in his recent collection on Critical Theory and World 
Politics (Linklater 2008). It is doubtful whether the notion of ‘harm’ can really be 
stripped of its cultural and historical underpinnings, but in any event, his is, overall 
the most impressive contribution to the development of British IRT since the 
work of Bull. 

The only serious competitor for the latter accolade would be Barry Buzan, 
whose contribution to the revitalized ES is noted above. He is also perhaps inad- 
vertently a contributor to critical security studies—his book People, States and 
Fear is a key contribution in so far as it changed forever the previously more-or- 
less automatic assumption that the referent object of security was the military 
security of the state (Buzan 1991). Instead, Buzan argues that the term must be 
given a wider frame of reference, and his work with his collaborators in the 
‘Copenhagen School’ of security studies (in particular, Ole Wever) has focused 
on how issues, often of a non-traditional nature—such as environmental change 
or migration—become ‘securitized’ (Buzan et al. 1997). This work is constructivist 
rather than normative and much closer to the Habermasian notion of critical theory 
is the work of the ‘Aberystwyth School’, especially that of Ken Booth. For him, 
security, whether of states, groups or individuals is a matter of, feeling secure, a 
feeling which may be threatened from a number of different directions—Booth 
emphasizes the security of the individual, which he sees as threatened by a number 
of features of contemporary international politics, but perhaps most especially by 
the state itself. Denial of human rights, ill-treatment and persecution for reasons 
of gender or sexual orientation, the deprivations due to famine and poverty— 
these are all factors that threaten the security of individuals and for Booth, they 
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should be the focus of critical security studies. His recent magnum opus, Theory 
of World Security is an ambitious, wide-ranging study, the message of which is 
that the current state of the world is dire and getting worse—only a wholesale 
recasting of the international order will prevent disaster, and such a recasting will 
be bitterly resisted by the beneficiaries of the current, unjust order. 

The third group of critical theorists, named here as ‘late modernists’, would 
agree with much of Booth’s diagnosis, but part company with his, and Linklater’s, 
belief that enlightenment values and human rights are part of the solution to the 
ills of the world as well as, in some respects, part of the problem. ‘Late Modem’ 
is a portmanteau term and most of these authors will resist any such label, but 
these authors can be considered together because they share the view that the 
notion of critique must be extended to the central enlightenment belief that know- 
ledge can be the basis of human emancipation. Like several of the other bodies of 
work discussed above, this is an area where British IRT means IRT produced in 
Britain, rather than by Britons, and where transatlantic connections are very evi- 
dent; as with political theorists more generally, many of those marginalized by the 
North American IR community find a somewhat more congenial home in the UK, 
although they would not like this congeniality to be over-stated. There is a great 
deal of work that could be considered here; a few areas only will be mentioned. 

First, perhaps, should be noted is the Foucaldian work on ‘governmentality’ 
and ‘biopolitics’ of authors such as Michael Dillon and Andrew Neal (Dillon and 
Neal 2008; Reid 2006). These works reshape the notion of sovereignty by focusing 
on the constitution of life itself. Equally powerful are David Campbell’s (1998; 
1999) studies of an ‘ethic of encounter’ drawing in particular on Levinas, but ap- 
plied to the first Gulf war and the Bosnian crisis. Campbell’s work very effectively 
problematizes conventional accounts of applications of ‘just war’ and those 
approaches to international ethics which take the identities of parties to a conflict 
for granted. From his perspective, these identities are constructed through encoun- 
ter and by political leaders. Somewhat similar themes are discussed from a more 
Lacanian perspective by Jenny Edkins (2003, 2008)—and as with Campbell (and 
rather against the stereotypical view of post-structuralists)—she is always keen 
to ink this work to ‘real-world’ issues such as the politics of famine, and the trau- 
matizing effect of political violence. 

There is no particular reason why an emphasis on gender in IR, or a feminist 
approach to the subject, should necessarily be ‘late modernist’—and in many dis- 
ciplines it is not—but in IR theory, the association seems inevitable. Certainly, 
scholars such as Christine Sylvester (2001) and Cynthia Weber (2004) would 
probably self-identify with this wing of contemporary IRT. This work ranges very 
widely, from feminist critiques of realism, to studies of women’s co-operatives, 
from the relationship between the women’s movement and peace movements, to 
the way in which IR helps to constitute male and female identities. To what extent 
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it can be said to have changed the field, outside of its own specialized area, is 
debatable—most general JR courses now have a lecture on “Women and IR’ (usually 
at the end of the course), but pay very little attention to this work. Still, the very 
fact that “tokenism’ is now required is perhaps of significance. 


Future Trajectories? 


It is as difficult to predict the future of IRT in the UK as it is to predict the future 
of IR in general, but one thing that can be said is that a generational shift is cur- 
rently taking place. Of the authors identified above as important within contem- 
porary IRT, Booth, Brown, Buzan, Clark, Frost, Linklater and Little are all at, or 
within a few years of, retirement age, and although none of them show any inclin- 
ation to stop writing, or indeed to retire, it is more or less inevitable that their in- 
fluence will decline in the years to come. However, the next generation of scholars 
have already proved their worth, and in some areas, no gap will be visible as the 
older scholars fade away. Writers such as Rengger, Dunne and Wheeler, along 
with others of a younger generation not mentioned above, such as Toni Erskine 
(2008) and Anthony Lang (2007), will readily take their place. Most of the ‘late 
modem’ writers mentioned above are also of the younger generation, but it is less 
clear as to who eventually will take the place of the leaders of the Critical Security 
Studies movement. 

So much for continuity—what of change? Two areas currently under con- 
struction are worth looking at briefly, both of which, interestingly, have a rather 
different attitude towards the dominant US discipline than that evinced by the 
post-positivists whose skepticism in respect of American IRT has been outlined 
above. These two areas are not in any genuine sense ‘positivist’ or committed to 
the kinds of theory that still dominate the American discourse but they share with 
that discourse the goal of social science—that is to say that they do not share the 
anti-scientific attitudes characteristic of the dominant modes of British theorizing 
of the last few decades. These two areas are Critical Realist IRT and International 
Historical Sociology. 

Critical Realism is a branch of social theory which developed from ‘scientific 
realism’. Scientific realists stress the possibility of reliable knowledge of theory- 
independent phenomena even when the latter are unobservable. Critical realists 
apply this approach in order to defend the emancipatory possibilities of social 
scientific knowledge in the face of both late-modem critics of science and more 
conventional, so-called positivist, social scientists. The latter are seen as unable 
to unearth features of social systems, which are not directly observable (such as 
social structures) and committed to an inappropriate division between positive 
and normative knowledge. The inspiration for a great deal of critical realist work 
is Marxian; Roy Bhaskar (1987) is an important influence in the field. 
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IR scholars in this field have been much concerned with the ‘agent-structure’ 
problem and with the nature of causation—they are particularly concerned to 
combat the, as they see it, simplistic notion of causation common in mainstream 
social science; these are interests which have produced a fruitful interaction with 
some branches of American constructivism, especially the work of Alexander 
Wendt (1987). A central figure here is Colin Wight, who provides an overview of 
a great many of the methodological problems that have beset IRT. In the process, 
be has demonstrated that they are not actually methodological problems, but rather 
relate to ontological issues, the nature of reality (Wight 2006). Equally important 
is Milja Kurki’s restatement of the importance of Aristotelian notions of causation 
in the face of the dominant Humean understanding of a cause as a constant con- 
juncture (Kurki 2008). This work is yet to stimulate a great deal of ‘applied’ IR 
theory but it has played an important role in shaking the dominant post-positivist 
approach to the field. 

‘International Historical sociology’ is more difficult to define (Hobden and 
Hobson 2001). Essentially, it brings together an interest in sociological theory, 
large-scale historical studies and, often, historical materialist approaches, along 
with theories of the state (Rosenberg 1994). This kind of work gives a distinctive 
twist to themes identified earlier; it extends the range of international political 
theory in the direction of international sociological theory, it picks up the ES’s 
interest in history but disassociates it from the school’s own particular narrative 
of international society, and it links with a left/Marxian tradition but without 
being committed to the reading of that tradition offered by the Frankfurt School 
and their British followers. Moreover, the interest in Weber and Durkheim that 
has been stimulated by this discourse also fits into much of realist theorizing— 
touching base with the Weberian roots of Morgenthau’s work, and Waltz’s explicit 
use of Durkheim. Critical realist work in IR is, at the moment, largely devoted to 
methodological issues, but the promise is that it will promote scientific empirical 
work; historical sociologists are already engaged in such work, albeit for the time 
being, on a small scale. 

An interesting possibility is that this may actually prefigure a move away from 
theory in British IR, which may not be a bad thing (Brown 2006). For a variety of 
reasons, ‘theory’ has come to have more significance in British IR than might be 
deemed altogether healthy. When the British International Studies Association 
(BISA) was formed in the early 1970s, it was by no means as dominated by ‘theory’ 
as itis today and few of the early theorists of IR discussed above thought of them- 
selves primarily as theorists—theory was seen as an outgrowth from empirical 
study rather than a distinctive identity. This was a healthy attitude although now- 
adays the level of sophistication demanded of theorists is much higher than it 
once was. Without denying the importance of theory it is not unreasonable to say 
that the balance between theoretical and empirical work has been a little too slanted 
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towards the former in recent years—the balance is now tilting back in the other 
direction, not because of a rejection of theory, but because of the growth of ap- 
proaches to theory which are more open to a fruitful dialogue between theory, 
practice and empirical study. 
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Book Reviews 


Different Times, Different Diplomacy 


Lorna Lioyp, Diplomacy with a Difference: The Commonwealth Office of High 
Commissioner, 1880-2006 (Leiden: Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 2007). 
Pp. xix + 353. Price: Not mentioned. 


This book is conceived as the first in a planned series of publications on diplomatic 
studies. The author succeeds in providing a fascinating account of the twists and 
turns in the origin and evolution of the office of the high commissioner in the 
context of its historically close association with the Commonwealth. Though the 
title of the book refers to the conduct of ‘diplomacy with a difference’ through 
the instrumentality of high commissioners, the focus is on the high commussioner 
as a diplomat with a difference! The author deserves praise for the meticulous 
and extensive citations primarily from declassified British documents. 

According to Lloyd, the origins of the office of high commissioner date to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, when one of the colonies of the British 
empire-—-Canada—became a ‘dominion’. That dominion’s representative in London 
came to be called ‘high commissioner’. This served as a precedent for other 
colonies like Australia, New Zealand and South Africa which turned into dominions 
later. Even after these dominions became fully independent, the head of the resident 
mission of a Commonwealth country continued to be referred to as high commis- 
sioner instead of ‘ambassador’. 

The book delves into eight distinctive but sometimes overlapping phases in 
the evolution of the office of the high commissioner. Each of these phases is ana- 
lyzed in independent chapters. Although the office was conceived for undertaking 
non-diplomatic functions, issues of parity or protocol relative to ambassadors in 
London drew the British government’s attention from time to time. While during 
the first three or four decades the office witnessed consolidation, there was unwill- 
ingness on the part of the dominions to grant high commissioners full ambas- 
sadorial rank. Perceptions of inferior status in comparison to ambassadors caused 
displeasure among high commissioners about having to deal with Britain through 
the Dominions Office, rather than the Foreign Office. Keen to be seen by the rest 
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of the world as fully independent of Britain, India and South Africa called for the 
adoption of ‘normal’ diplomatic titles and procedures within the Commonwealth, 
but without much success. 

Matters came to a head but no agreement could be reached in the 1948 Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in London, hence the status quo continued. 
However, two important changes were brought about. The prefix British to the 
Commonwealth was dropped as part of the attempts to make the Commonwealth 
appealing to India (p. 130). It was also agreed that high commissioners should 
have equal status with ambassadors, although they would continue to be called 
high commissioners (p. 4). 

During the early 1950s to the mid-1960s, the perceptions of the Commonwealth 
countries and their representatives took another interesting turn. Instead of merely 
seeking parity with ambassadors, the incumbents saw their position as more than 
ambassador—indeed ‘ambassadors plus’ (p. 5). This new consciousness signified 
the potential benefits in building a cohesive identity of the Commonwealth states, 
as also the wish of some of its older members to develop links with newly decolon- 
ized members. Notably, indeed, at the 1961 United Nations (UN) conference, 
which negotiated the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations, all the Common- 
wealth members worked together to ensure that the office of the high commis- 
sioner was acknowledged as belonging to the same category as that of ambassador 
(p. 5). 

In a downward slide, the office of the high commissioner began to lose its ad- 
vantages in the early 1960s to the mid-1970s when the Whitehall department 
dedicated to relations with Commonwealth states was merged with the Foreign 
Office. The attempts by Australia and Britain to transform high commissioners 
into ambassadors were not strong enough to lead to a change. Unlike the situation 
in the 1930s and the 1940s, little unhappiness was apparent with the title of high 
commissioner at the start of the twenty-first century (p. 276). 

The author sums up that because of the complications related to these develop- 
ments, there is no obvious single date from which the activity of high commis- 
sioners can be designated as unambiguously ‘diplomatic’. There are substantial 
problems with the choice of any year between 1880, when the first such appoint- 
ment was made, and 1948, when it was decided that high commissioners should 
have the same status as ambassadors (p. 9). The intra-Commonwealth diplomacy 
is hardly distinguishable from the ‘normal’ diplomatic interactions. Besides, except 
in areas like educational and cultural exchange, the Commonwealth’s allure gradu- 
ally weakened, letting the title of high commissioner remain a ‘lonely reminder 
of different times’ (p. 11). 

A couple of comments are called for with regard to the possibilities of further 
enrichment of this commendable book. Given the importance acknowledged by 
the author herself, it is somewhat odd that the discussion on India’s decision to 
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remain in Commonwealth occupies so little space, that is, less than two pages 
(pp. 129-31). One also wished that the author had drawn on sources other than 
the British ones. For example, in one of the early attempts in oral history, Michael 
Brecher’s study on Krishna Menon’s view of the world (1968) has a chapter 
(pp. 16-33) on the latter’s experience as the high commissioner in London and 
his role in the events prior to the 1948 Commonwealth meeting. Similarly, 
Sarvepalli Gopal’s biography (based on the private papers) of Jawaharlal Nehru 
(1975, vol. 2, pp. 45-55) throws further light. Again, the book could have probed 
the legacy of the high commissioner’s office in providing parentage to the twentieth 
century institutional edifice of international co-operation beyond the confines of 
the Commonwealth. It might be interesting to explore if the mception of the office 
of the high commissioner for refugees in the League of Nations during the 1920s 
or the establishment of the office of the high commissioner for human rights in 
the 1990s were in any way inspired by the Commonwealth practice. 
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Interpreting Indian Foreign Policy 


R.S. Yapnav and SuresH Duanpa (eds), India’s Foreign Policy: Contemporary 
Trends (Delhi: Shipra Publications, 2009). Price: Rs 800. 
DOI: 10.1177/002088 171004600216 


India has come a long way during the last two decades. Since the 1990s, its mixed 
economy with socialist leanings, the license-permit raj and suspicion of capitalism 
have paved the way for a liberal and open economy ready to operate within the 
space created by liberalization and globalization. This change coincided with 
the end of the Cold War, the demise of the socialist bloc and the disintegration of 
the former USSR. All this changed the contours of international politics. The 
bipolarity of the past was gone and supremacy of the US was so obvious that 
many analysts argued that unipolarity was fast becoming the norm. However, 
there were many others who argued that the world was fast becoming multipolar 
and the predominance of the US was not going to remain unchallenged for long. 
The foreign policies of nations across the world had to adapt to such changing 
power equations at the international level. 

India too tried to adapt to these changes in its own way. The Nehruvian policy 
of non-alignment was no longer valid. Thus, there emerged a host of writings 
suggesting prudent policy options to face new challenges and to benefit from the 
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emerging opportunities. The book, brought out in honour of Prof. Devendra 
Kaushik, a distinguished scholar on Soviet/Russian studies, belongs to the same 
genre. It is divided into six chapters comprising nineteen essays, which cover a 
wide range of issues that fall under the rubric of India’s foreign policy, such as 
border management with Myanmar, environmental diplomacy, refugees and ex- 
tended neighbourhood. 

Kaushik in his article, ‘Indian Foreign Policy: Challenges and Opportunities 
in the New Millennium’ expresses his disappointment with a section of the new 
power elite in India who are over-enthusiastic about total convergence of ‘values 
and interests’ of India and the US. He is critical of the view that there has been a 
‘paradigm shift’ from non-alignment. Therefore, Nehru’s observations on the rise 
of Asia and India’s pivotal position therein, are invoked to counter, what Kaushik 
would call, American hegemony in today’s world. He would moot the idea of co- 
operation among prominent Eurasian states like China, India and Russia as a 
countervailing force to save humanity from war and conflict unleashed by the 
doctrine of ‘pre-emptive attack’ propounded by the US. However, one should not 
gloss over the fact that all these countries compete with one another to be close to 
the US. Moreover, China pursues an expansionist policy in South Asia and seeking 
to encircle India by aiding and abetting of anti-India forces in the region. Even 
Russia is not keen to take on the US. The author’s view that the US is ah ailing 
power and a ‘vast sink-hole of debt that gets bigger every day’ is somewhat harsh 
and unrealistic. The author misses out on the official position offered by the Indian 
foreign office that its present phase of bonhomie with the US is guided by its na- 
tional interest and India is too independent to be a client and a subservient state. 

R.S. Yadav foresees major shift in India’s foreign policy orientation in his 
chapter titled ‘Changing Dynamics of India’s Foreign Policy’ in the face of dramatic 
changes in the international system. He argues that the world is in a state of flux 
with enormous ambiguities and uncertainties. In such a world, India is required to 
pursue a foreign policy based on domestic consensus to protect its autonomy and 
emerge as a strong economy and an egalitarian society. A strong and stable do- 
mestic milieu is a pre-requisite for a successful foreign policy. However, it is dif- 
ficult to reach a consensus in the age of coalition in Indian politics. Hence, India 
must keep weighing its foreign policy options and yet, it is necessary to remain 
grounded in its principles to contribute its bit in creating a more humane world. 

C. Mahapatra presents a coherent analysis of transformation of Indo-US rela- 
tions from estranged to engaged democracies in his chapter titled ‘Paradigm Shift 
in Indo-US Relations: Problems and Prospects’. He rightly points out that the US 
always had sympathetic approach towards Indian democracy despite differences 
in perception on important international issues and several irritants in bilateral 
relations. The two countries engaged each other in economic, cultural and educa- 
tional fields, despite their political and strategic divergences, even after India 
became very close to the former USSR, with which it signed the treaty of peace 
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and friendship in 1971. The author argues that given the realities of the world and 
compulsions of foreign policy, the US will continue to maintain closer cooperation 
with India and there was no likelihood of retum of old paradigm despite the fact 
that the shape of things to come in future is not so certain. 

R.S. Yadav highlights the significance of ‘India-Russia Strategic Partnership’ 
for their mutual benefit in the emerging world order. Yadav argues that their his- 
torical ties came under cloud during the early 1990s. However, due to Russian 
disenchantment with the west, there has emerged a new thinking in its foreign pol- 
icy. This was emphasized in the signing of Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation 
during Yelstin’s visit in January 1993. This momentum took concrete shape when 
both the countries signed the Strategic Partnership Agreement in 2000 during 
Putin’s visit to New Delhi. This agreement further deepened their defence,-eco- 
nomic and political ties. They share long-term interests in economic, military and 
technological fields along with similar, though not identical security threat per- 
ceptions. And this will keep them together in the coming days. 

The author extends Indo-Russian ties to Central Asian Republics (CARs) and 
brings China to form a triangle to counter unilateralism and hegemony (of the 
West headed by the US). Thus, the dream is to build a ‘New Asia’ (p. 62). In this 
pursuit, a reorientation in India’s foreign policy is sought. However, this whole 
argument seems facile, for Russia may be disenchanted with the West, but it would 
never like to get deeply involved in Asian politics. Moreover, the Chinese have 
little genuine interest in this triangle. Thus, the Indo-Russian strategic partnership 
should not be read beyond bilateralism as in the past. 

R.S. Bareth in his paper titled ‘Changing Security Paradigm and India-China 
Relations’ examines the complexity of the concept of security. It is argued that in 
the changed circumstances, China does not harp on border dispute while nego- 
tiating with nuclear India; instead, it emphasizes economic co operation and tech- 
nological collaboration with India. This is rightly perceived as an example of 
power-parity and the resultant is ‘controlled peace’. India is well-advised to evolve 
a prudent policy vis-a-vis China guided by prevailing realities and its own experi- 
ences in dealing with a difficult neighbour. This becomes more obvious if one 
makes a list of Chinese responses on Pokharan II, Pakistan, Pak-based terror groups, 
Arunachal, border incursions, etc. The author has rightly pleaded to evolve a new 
paradigm (emphasis being on power) to tackle the Chinese menace because they 
know the language of power only and have little respect for the moral dimension 
of non-alignment and Panchsheel. 

Savita Pande summarizes the nature of Indo-Pak relations in her chapter titled 
‘India-Pakistan Imbroglio’. She finds it complex and confusing. This is explained 
in terms of South Asian insecurity complex between two major actors which cul- 
minated in their nuclearization. The author quotes Barry Buzan to refute Khaled 
Ahmad’s contention that non-core issues (Siachen, Sir Creek and Wullar Barrage) 
threaten to become core issues (like Kashmir, Proxy war, Kargil and nuclear) if 
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the two countries do not make up their mind about what to do in the post-nuclear 
period. The author’s hypothesis is that if the core issues are resolved, these lesser 
disputes will hardly have the potential to escalate into full-scale wars. However, 
it is pertinent to remember here that the two world wars began with relatively 
non-important issues. 

U.B. Singh has expressed his concerns about ‘Border Management and India’s 
Relations with Myanmar’. This is important because this eastern border of India, 
which is important and volatile, is often ignored by policy makers. Among ASEAN 
countries, only Myanmar has land border with India (Arunachal, Nagaland, 
Mizoram and Manipur). Increased Chinese activities in this country are alarming. 
A cordial relationship is imperative to control insurgency, drug trafficking, AIDS 
and illegal migration. Some initiatives are already there. However, it calls for im- 
plementation of suggestions in the Group of Ministers Report pertaining to trade, 
composite check posts, drugs and joint operations to track down insurgents from 
each other’s territories to build long-term partnership. Author’s arguments are 
duly supported by useful facts and figures making the reading very interesting. 

Baljit Singh examines India’s extended neighbourhood policy with respect to 
West, South East and Central Asia in terms of India’s growing international profile 
as an example of its quest for power in the new world. Earlier, West Asia was per- 
ceived in terms of oil and Palestinian solidarity. Since the 1990s, India has ex- 
panded its involvement through Israel, Iran and the US. However, this has created 
misgivings in some quarters. India needs to use adroit diplomatic skill to balance 
the act to keep both the Arabs and Israel in good humour. Despite Singh’s optimism 
about India’s ‘Look East’ policy, its policy towards CARs is a cause for concern. 
In this context, it is strange that Singh finds a tum in India’s foreign policy today, 
from idealism to neo-liberal pragmatism (p. 109). It is encouraging to turn to 
Ashok Kumar’s article in this context, which makes a strong case for developing 
deeper relations between ‘India and Central Asia’. 

Among other papers, R.K. Jain presents a broader picture of ‘India and the 
European Union’ relations and is optimistic that initial co-operation in soft areas, 
such as money laundering, technological co-operation and exchange of information 
might gradually lead to collaboration in hard security issues. He considers pro- 
motion of civil society contacts important to create awareness about Europe beyond 
the idea of Britain. Suman Sharma focuses on ‘India and SAARC’, in her paper 
and traces the elements of regionalism in India’s foreign policy. She mentions 
that lack of communication among the elites of different Asian countries is respon- 
sible for the slowing down of the process of regional cooperation under SAARC. 
However, she says that SAARC has made some progress on regional trade 
(p. 147) and if political conflicts are kept out of the forum, it can make further 
progress in other areas. Kulwant Kaur’s chapter is critical of ‘India’s Response to 
Terrorism in the post-9/11’. She rues that even after the attack on Parliament on 
13 December 2001, India has not been able to evolve a clear national policy to 
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combat this menace. She says that the US cannot fight out terrorism on behalf of 
India. In his chapter, Rajpal Budania provides a conceptual exposition of security 
in broader terms (military and non-military) and relates them to ‘India’s Security 
Concerns’. He is more concerned about non-military aspects of security and re- 
fers repeatedly to the fact that ‘many more people die from preventive diseases 
and natural calamities than from war’ (pp. 164, 167). Suresh Dhanda provides a 
comprehensive view of ‘India’s Nuclear Policy’ and programme with focus on 
Pokharan II. It begins with the evolution of India’s nuclear programme under the 
guidance of Nehru and Bhabha and moves on to explain the rationale for weapon- 
ization due to threats mainly from China—Pakistan nexus and an aggressive pressure 
from non-proliferation and counter-proliferation lobbies. He reiterates India’s 
commitment to disarmament and describes Pokharan II as a dramatic shift in 
India’s nuclear policy (p. 177), posture (p. 179) and behaviour (p. 190). He quotes 
Nehru’s statement delivered as early as 1946: ‘If India is threatened, she will 
inevitably try to defend herself by all possible means at her disposal’ (p. 178). 
A.S. Manhas attributes to the rigid positions of India and Pakistan responsible for 
the Kashmir conundrum. He finds serious faults with ‘India’s Kashmir policy’ 
and his formulation is an expression of emotion based on exaggeration and mis- 
placed optimism. The origin of the problem is traced back to taking the Kashmir 
problem to the UN and accepting of plebiscite under the influence of Mountbatten 
due to Nehru’s special relationship with Edwina (p. 199). The allegation is largely 
based on newspapers, cited in the reference. This is chapter is more journalistic 
and less scholarly. 

In his third paper, R.S. Yadav focuses on ‘India’s Energy Security Policy’ and 
perceives security in broader terms incorporating political, social, economic and 
environmental issues beyond traditional military dimension. He rightly says that 
real energy security lies in its optimal use and minimal consumption to sustain 
ongoing economic development without destroying the very foundation of our 
existence. A.P. Mavalankar deals with ‘India’s Foreign Economic Policy’ in the 
context of economic liberalization and explains the nature and rationale of the 
policy by providing a brief historical background of India’s economic diplomacy 
since 1950s. The paper concentrates on balance of payment and trade and contends 
that a comprehensive understanding of the subject must incorporate FDI, IT, NRIs, 
South-South cooperation, regional organizations, human resources, etc. Anand 
Mathur grapples with ‘India’s Response to Environmental Concerns’ and begins 
with the paradox— ‘progress and pollution go together’ and concludes with caution 
that India must take bold steps in association with other developing countries to 
expose the hoax of the developed world deeply imbued with the culture of con- 
spicuous consumption ‘...also to safeguard the future interests of the country’. 
R.N. Beniwal is critical of ‘India’s Refugee Policy’ and reminds the reader that 
India is not a party to 1951 UN Convention and 1967 Protocol on refugees. It 
claims that India has become a ‘safe haven’ for refugees; however, security im- 
peratives do not permit to accept direct international legal obligations. This 
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becomes even more crucial when terrorists are pouring into India from every side 
of its border. Therefore, it calls for a cautious approach instead of being swayed 
by emotive humanism in the face of harsh realism. 

The limitation of the collection is that the selection of articles has not been 
done in a systematic manner. The catch-all policy of the editors has partially 
blurred the focus of the book. Consequently, essays are presented in a contradictory 
and conflicting fashion. Kaushik is anguished that the power elite in India is 
‘dreaming to achieve a world power status by riding Washington’s piggyback’ 
(p. 18) whereas Mahapatra is optimistic about the: future of Indo-US relations 
(p. 49). Kaushik proposes co-operation among China, India and Russia against US 
hegemony (p. 19), while R.S. Bareth reminds one of Chinese proclivity for ‘teach- 
ing lesson’ whenever their national interest so warrants (p. 71). One finds several 
such contradictory opinions in the book. Therefore, it does not stand the tall claims 
of the editors to provide an important input in shaping a long-term foreign policy 
of India. The fundamental failure of the book is that it does not provide a clear 
understanding of major concepts and contexts. Is the world unipolar? Is the US a 
hegemon? Was non-alignment mere moral posture or poor man’s pragmatism? 
Has globalization changed the core of international relations? 

Overall, the book provides an understanding of recent trends in India’s foreign 
policy. However, contrary to the assumption of many of the chapters, it would be 
a mistake to argue that India’s ideological orientation of the past is completely 
irrelevant today. The basic strategic and ideological premises of India’s foreign 
policy are very much valid in the new millennium. Nebruvian quest for total 
autonomy in foreign policy decision-making is still our foremost concern. The 
national debate over the Indo-US nuclear deal was an expression of the desire for 
maintaining strategic autonomy. There is a need for a creative vision to frame our 
future policies. Scholars must act as an educator to bridge the gap between India’s 
tradition and future without being overwhelmed by some contemporary changes. 


Department of Political Science INDRA MOHAN JHA 
ARSD College, 
University of Delhi 
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Prof. Jagdish Bhagwati’s unflinching faith in, and support for multilateralism are 
never in doubt. This is immensely reflected in his latest concise book, wherein he 
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has dealt with an important facet of international trade, which is currently wrecking 
havoc on the progress of world economy, namely, proliferation of Preferential 
Trade Agreements (PTAs). PTAs are usually discriminatory in nature as they pro- 
mote trade among the members and not among non-members, thus contravening 
the basic principles of a multilateral trading regime whose goal was to establish 
free trade, make better use of global resources and reduce poverty. The growing 
trend of formation of PTAs (more than 400 notified to the World Trade Organization 
[WTO])! is a disturbing phenomenon as they allow few to prosper while leaving 
many in abject poverty. PTAs are currently contributing to more than half of the 
world trade (WTOY which empirically proves a large number of countries, espe- 
cially from the developing world, do not realize the gains that they had expected 
from the world economy governed under the WTO. Such inequitable growth around 
the world is accentuated further by rapid growth of PTAs. These discriminatory 
and restrictive pockets of growth are running counter to the principles of equitable 
world growth that was underlined by the establishment of free trade regime. 
In essence, these PTAs are swallowing the pie that is meant to feed all. The very 
nature and function of these PTAs are so discriminatory that the author has aptly 
used them as ‘termites’ that ‘are eating away at the multilateral trading system 
relentlessly and progressively’. 

The book provides an interesting account of the origin, growth and impact of 
PTAs on the world trading system dating back to ancient period. It has four chapters 
and each one is woven into the other to retain connectivity and bring out the clar- 
ity of thoughts. This is consciously done as the book substantially focuses on his- 
torical and contemporary narratives. For instance, PTAs are not always Regional 
Trade Agreements (RTAs) as they are often used as by most of the economists 
since the 1930s. Prof. Bhagwati has rightly intervened to explain it by mentioning 
that PTAs are not always regional in nature as they can be forged by two different 
countries located in two different continents, for instance US—Israe] FTA or US— 
Singapore FTA. He goes on to state that such expression as the ‘RTAs’ is still a 
part of the WTO parlance. This is not surprising as international bureaucratic and 
political usage often lags behind reality. Similarly, PTAs or RTAs are also not ‘bi- 
lateral’ in nature as more than two countries are involved in the grouping; therefore, 
they should be referred to as ‘plurilateral’. 


! Some 421 RTAs havo been notified to the GATT/WTO up to December 2008. Of these, 324 
RTAs were notified under Article XXIV of the GATT 1947 or GATT 1994; 29 under the Enabling 
Cleanse and 68 under Article V of the GATS. At that same date, 230 agreements were in farce. Available 
at www.wio.org (Accessed on 10 September 2009) 

2? It is ostimated that more than half of wodd trade is now conducted under preferential trade 
agreements. Available at: http//www. wto.org/engHsh/the WTO_e/mimist_e/min0O1_e/brief_e/brief20_ 
e.htm (Accessed on 10 September 2009) 
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While tracing the evolutionary phase of PTAs in Chapters I and II, Prof. 
Bhagwati explains how the first PTA of mankind was established as a commercial 
treaty between the Egyptian Pharaoh Amenophis IV and the King of Alasia dur- 
ing the fourteenth century sc. This treaty exempted Cypriot traders from cus- 
toms duties in exchange for importation of a certain quantity of copper and wood. 
Compared to that period, there was more significant emergence of PTAs in recent 
times like the 1930s. This was the period when the world economy was passing 
through a crisis, popularly known as the ‘Great Depression’. Fo resolve this crisis 
and retain its global supremacy, Britain led the move for PTAs with different 
countries, many of which were former British colonies or their dominions. The 
world soon began to experience the trade preference scenario with ‘tit-for-tat 
protectionism and the competitive depreciations of currency...to divert limited 
world demand to one’s own goods’ (p. 7). Joan Robinson called them ‘beggar my 
neighbour’ policies aimed at mutually nullifying competitive currency deprecia- 
tions. Those protectionist measures such as competitive devaluation of currencies 
aimed at promoting exports, increased trade barriers in terms of tariff and non- 
tariff measures and widespread adoption of preferential trading arrangements 
worked magic as they could reinflate the world economy during that period. 

With the advent of World War II, situation worsened again. However, post-war 
years witnessed a coordinated effort at the international level to revive the world 
economy. Establishment of a multilateral trading regime by lowering of trade 
barriers and promoting non-discriminatory trade under the Most Favoured Nation 
(MEN) principle became a viable alternative before the world leaders. The US 
took the lead by projecting herself as a stout proponent of multilateralism, whereas 
initially, the British expressed their discomfort with such principle. They were 
keen to hold on to their imperial scheme. As Britain was deeply influenced by 
Keynesian economics and philosophy, it was reluctant to join the forces of multi- 
lateralism. However, Keynes held later that multilateral trade based on non- 
discrimination was better than ‘bilateral barter and every kind of discriminatory 
practice’, and Britain actively supported the idea of a multilateral trading regime. 

The idea to establish a third Bretton Woods institution after International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) and World Bank to effectively manage free trade soon gained 
ground. However, the proposed International Trade Organization (ITO) could not 
materialize, as the US Senate refused to ratify it. Instead, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the proposed alternative was negotiated and signed 
as an interim measure having broad provision to act as a de facto institution to 
govern world trade after 1948. The GATT sought to make uncoordinated free- 
for-all actions to raise trade barriers, resurrect multilateralism, give primacy to 
restoration of the MEN clause and to ensure non-discrimination. It played a crucial 
role in reducing industrial tariffs and carrying forward the principles of trade 
liberalization. The success of GATT is articulated by Prof. Bhagwati when he ob- 
serves that multilateral trade negotiations (MTNs) under GATT ‘worked wonders, 
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reducing the trade barriers in manufactures in the rich countries to negligible 
levels today after successive multilateral negotiations’ (p. 9). The successor of 
GATT took trade liberalization to further heights making it ‘rules-bound’. Though 
under the WTO. It is an irony that the roots of the proliferation of regionalism can 
be traced to the GATT. Article XXIV of the GATT is armed with the provision of 
forming PTAs (Custom Unions), which is an important exception to the MFN 
principle.’ 

A large number of factors led to a significant rise of PTAs in the 1990s. Pro- 
minent among them was the geopolitical interest of the US. In addition to estab- 
lishing its supremacy in the global arena, it wanted to play an influential role in 
the geopolitics of the world. This became easier for her with the collapse of the 
former Soviet Union. It found PTAs another logical and convenient outlet to attain 
that goal and signed a number of regional arrangements with developing countries 
during this period. The European Union (EU) was not far behind. It entered into 
preferential trading arrangements with many developing countries. One significant 
aspect of the present wave of regionalism is that both North-South and South- 
South agreements are on the rise. Various factors are responsible for this spurt in 
PTAs. Prof. Bhagwati argues that many developing countries are not globally 
competitive; as a result, they would be interested to enter into an arrangement 
with a likeable partner who is at the same stage of development so that both bene- 
fit from each other without compromising much on their social goals. Some devel- 
oping countries were keen to sign PTAs because they felt that PTAs would entrust 
them with more bargaining power required to strengthen their position in multi- 
lateral negotiations. 

It is also articulated by many economists, and also by Prof. Bhagwati in this 
book, that a large number of developing countries are signing PTAs to strengthen 
South-South co-operation as a countervailing force to the growing challenge of 
North—North dominance. He also explains how developing countries suffer from 
‘monkey see, monkey do’ syndrome (p. 42). Many countries are entering into 
PTAs, including the US and the EU, which means there is something positive 
about it. He adds further that the interest of forming PTAs is seen as an ‘insurance’ 
cover against the possible failuré of the multilateral Doha Round. This argument 
found its quintessential meaning in Singapore’s Prime Minister, Lee Hsien Loong’s 
speech at the Asia-Pacific economic co-operation in Vietnam in 2006, when he 


3 A Customs Union (CU) provides deeper integration than a normal PTA because unlike PTAs 
where member counties are free to maintain their individual level of tariff barriers for goods imported 
from non-member countries, in a CU, member countries also apply a Common External Tanff (CET) 
on a good imparted from outside countries. The CET can vary ecross goods but not across umon 
partners (Pal 2004: 2). Available at: http:/Avww-networkideas.org/feathm/may2004/survey_paper_ 
RTA_pdf 
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observed, “We cannot eat disk drives’ and that Free Trade Agreement (FTA) are 
necessary to 


assure us of our trading rights...With Doha Round in limbo, we need to buy in- 
surance and the way we buy insurance is to negotiate bilateral FIAs with our 
major trading partners. In case the worid trading system runs into trouble, 
I have my access to these markets assured by a bilateral agreement.‘ 


Another interesting dimension relating to PTAs has been the signing of North— 
South PTAs, which is explained by Prof. Bhagwati as a sign of developing countries 
trying to avoid the wrath of a hegemonic power. Motivations for developing coun- 
tries to sign PTA with hegemonic powers like the US and the EU arise from the 
fear that without such measures they will remain isolated from the major trading 
activities of the world, and PTAs with them is a gateway to prosperity. This is 
also viewed as a strategic move by developing countries to consolidate peace and 
security in their respective regions. This is what Singapore may intend to do in 
Southeast Asia through the US—Singapore FTA, once such eventuality arises. It is 
fully aware that such threat may come from China and Japan. However, an exclu- 
sive reason for the hegemonic power to sign PTAs with developing countries is to 
push trade in areas like labour and environmental laws, stricter patent regimes, 
and so on, which otherwise cannot form part of the multilateral trade negotiations. 

Trading activities among preferential trading blocs have significantly risen, so 
much so that open regionalism is posing a serious threat to the progress of multi- 
lateralism. As the proliferation of PTAs does not come under the purview of WTO, 
there is a strong apprehension that they are weakening the multilateral trading 
system. Prof. Bhagwati says that ‘the proliferating PTAs are leading us inexorably 
to what might be aptly described as a trade wreck’ (p. xii). The US and the EU 
have played a crucial role in this regard. This is exemplified in spreading the pan- 
demic of PTAs when Prof. Bhagwati points out that the EU has MEN tariff rates 
only for six countries—the US, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Japan and Taiwan. 

The third chapter in the book deals with an important dimension of PTAs. It 
focuses on the twin aspects of trade-creation and trade-diversion. Prof. Bhagwati 
points out that in the context of the current state of affairs in international trade, 
the negative effects of trade-diversion is likely to outweigh the positive effects of 
trade-creation through PTAs. This is likely to take place because countries are 
desperately seeking comparative advantage nowadays and they will go for any 
arrangement that can offer them even a small preferential margin and tilt the bal- 
ance in their favour. Moreover, any such comparative advantage may change too 
fast in a highly volatile and unpredictable world, forcing countries to constantly 


* http:/Avww apecw in. org/2009/08/04/prime-munister-lee-haien-loon gs-speech-at-the- 14th-apec- 
womes-leaders-petwrok-wln-meeting/ (Accessed on 11 September 2009) 
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look for alternative arrangements from whichever quarter they come. Second, 
countries can raise their applied tariff rates or introduce measures like anti-dumping 
to increase preferential margins and thereby further exacerbate the problems of 
trade-diversion. However, several economists are of the view that PTAs with 
natural trading partners do not lead to trade-diversion. Prominent among them 
are Larry Summers, Paul Wannacot and Paul Krugman. But, Prof. Bhagwati does 
not subscribe to the viewpoints of both Summers (1991) and Krugman (1991) 
that PTAs signed among natural trade partners reduce the chances of trade- 
diversion and therefore, volume of trade diversion is low. 

Proliferation of PTAs is leading us to confront one of the most challenging 
tasks of trade liberalization in the world. Due to the surge in PTAs, there is so 
much overlap among PTAs that rules and regulations are becoming increasingly 
ad hoc and messy. Uncoordinated and uncontrolled growth of PTAs is pushing 
global economy to a complex system of regulatory structures and preferences 
where market access for products is experiencing varying degrees of rules of ori- 
gin, thus creating a situation where it is extremely difficult to identify which 
country is producing what. Prof. Bhagwati calls this phenomenon as the ‘spaghetti- 
- bowl’ syndrome, which is leading to increased complexity and lack of transparency 
in the global trading system. 

There is also another side to this dimension, which is the culmination of global- 
ization of production network. As the world turns into a global village, movement’ 
of capital, skills, technology and natural person is being facilitated for economy 
of production. Such production network is proving the measures for trade prefer- 
ence nonsensical as-most of the companies can source these components from 
anywhere in the world. 

Prof. Bhagwati further discusses how the hegemonic powers tend to push trade 
in unrelated areas into PTAs with developing countries. The book captures how 
the secretive agenda of industrialized countries play out through PTS to the dis- 
advantage of the poor countries. For instance, Intellectual Property Rights (IPR) 
have to do with collecting royalties, not with trade, but the pharmaceutical and 
software lobbies managed to get the US to insert IPR into the WTO in 1995. 
Labour and domestic environmental standards are not directly related to trade but 
were included in trade issues. These issues were prominently debated in Singapore 
ministerial conference in 1996. On the contrary, PTAs of developing countries 
never include these issues. 

In the fourth and final Chapter, Prof. Bhagwati provides three major initiatives 
to check or counter the surge in PTAs. He has suggested three major policy options. 
The third of these options is the most workable among the three. It lays emphasis 
on revival of multilateral trade negotiations such as the Doha Round to reduce the 
MEN tariffs to negligible levels, that is, to bring it down to zero so that prefer- 
ence margin is eliminated. Other two options are rather cumbersome and require 
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huge amount of international bureaucratic energy and time to sort it out. These 
are: (a) halting the formation of new PTAs and eliminating the preferences in 
existing PTAs through built-in reductions of the differentials between MEN tariffs 
on non-members and the preferential tariffs on members and (b) reducing the 
chaos of the ‘spaghetti-bowl’ through harmonization and similar techniques that 
tum the spaghetti, as it were, into lasagna. Though the third option looks more 
practical, it is true that such an option is difficult to implement, as lowering down 
of MEN rates to such negligible levels requires a strong political will and one has 
to remember that PTAs are often politically motivated. 

Finally, the book is a substantial addition to the body of knowledge on inter- 
national trade and anyone interested in this area will benefit immensely from the 
discussions therein. An interesting feature of this book is that in addition to it 
being very analytical and thought-provoking, it is quite engrossing, as Prof. 
Bhagwati has tried his best to familiarize the readers with the realpolitik behind 
PTA negotiations and spices his arguments with jokes from the world of academia 
and policymaking. One major drawback noticed in the book is that it does not 
deal with trade in services at all. Especially at a time when trade in services is 
moving at a much faster rate and its contribution to world trade is significant, 
total exclusion of it may invite some criticism. 


Indian Institute of Foreign Trade (IIFT) ANIL KUMAR KANUNGO 
New Delhi 
anilkanungo @ gmail.com 
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Human beings have always moved in search of new opportunities to escape pov- 
erty, conflict and environmental degradation. However, from the sixteenth century 
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onwards, trends in migration took on a special character as the European expansion 
into various parts of the world began. This trend reached a high point with the 
mass migration from Europe to North America from the mid-nineteenth century 
until the World War I. Although this trans-atlantic migration was considered the 
biggest human exodus in human history in scholarly and political debates in the 
West, this important study by Sadiq makes it clear that study of migration to dif- 
ferent parts of developing countries like India requires new approaches and cat- 
egories. The author suggests that many people who are illegal immigrants are in 
fact people who obtain ‘documentary citizenship’—a term that explains how paper 
work, often falsely obtained, confers citizenship on illegal immigrants. Noting 
that mobility has become easier due to political and cultural factors, as well as the 
development of new transport and communication systems, the book recognizes 
that international migration has become a central feature of the process of global- 
ization. This book raises certain important questions: Who, then, is really a citizen? 
How do illegal immigrants gain access to citizenship? And, what does citizenship 
mean for most of the people in the world? 

The principle of sovereignty is an important attribute of the modem states. It 
means that the government of a nation-state is the repository of final and absolute 
authority in a society, and no outside power has the right to intervene in the exercise 
of this authority. A defining feature of international migration has been the chal- 
lenge it posed to the sovereignty of the states, especially to their ability to regulate 
movement of people across the borders. The extent of irregular (also called undocu- 
mented or illegal) migration around the world has probably never been greater 
than it is today. In this study, Kamal Sadiq has used the metaphor Paper Citizens 
for illegal migrants who acquired legitimate citizenship only by documenting 
their presence in countries like India, Pakistan and Malaysia—governed by weak 
and erratic bureaucracies. Among other aspects of acquiring citizenship he has 
stressed how paperwork—often falsely obtained— confers citizenship on illegal 
immigrants. With the help of field work, the author has shown how thousands of 
immigrants are entering into India, Pakistan and Malaysia silently and acquiring 
citizenship. 

While movement of people across borders has shaped states and societies from 
time immemorial, it has been pointed out that in developing nations like India, 
Pakistan and Malaysia, migration has led to social crises. Sadiq describes how 
the so-called refugees or migrants are not only exerting extra pressure on demo- 
graphic profiles of these countries, but also how they are considered as dregs of 
societies and only occupy menial or unassigned jobs. In first part of the book, be 
details the process and mechanism by which illegal immigrant networks develop 
linkages with state agencies. It is an irony that these people develop widespread 
network within the host societies, but remain invisible only to the state. Once 
they obtain documents, Sadiq writes, it is a relatively simple matter for, say, an 
Afghan migrant with Pakistani papers to pass off as a Pakistani citizen both in 
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Pakistan and abroad. Across the globe, there are many such illegal immigrants 
who have acquired citizenship of various states. 

Rendered in detail, the book not only shows how illegal immigrants acquire 
false papers, but also sheds light on the consequences this will have for global 
security in the post-9/11 world. The book addresses two important issues that are 
often ignored by scholars of citizenship and migration. First is the issue of in- 
creasing blurring of distinction between nationality and citizenship. Going by 
the current criteria, the state bureaucracy confers citizenship only to those with 
some documents which bridges the gap between an illegal immigrant and a citizen. 
The author argues that such an emphasis on documents hardly serves the purpose, 
because they can be illegally acquired. He illustrates that most of the time these 
illegal citizens or documentary citizens are better equipped with proper documents 
than the natural citizens of the state. 

Secondly, the book analyses the path to paper citizenship by outlining existing 
complex networks that bend and manipulate state Jaws to facilitate the entry, set- 
tlement and socio-economic and political participation of illegal immigrants in 
host countries. Sadiq reveals the fact that ‘the web of networks are comprising 
the state institutions as they facilitate the acquisition of citizenship-indicating 
documents, which then allow illegal immigrants access to citizenship’ (p. 59). 
The data provided by the author in the book clearly demonstrate how these net- 
works pose major challenges to issues of political governance, economic welfare, 
and national security within and across states. It is noteworthy that he has particu- 
larly emphasized the politics of data collection itself as a major methodological 
issue for scholars working on this subject. 

The book gives a micro-analysis of illegal migration but does not dwell on the 
questions relating to the role of these migrants in shaping the economy and domestic 
politics of receiving states. As supporters of ‘transnationalism’ argue, as mipration 
becomes easier and people become more mobile, many of them have important 
and durable political, economic, social or cultural relationship with two or more 
societies at the same time. Seen as undermining the undivided loyalty of citizens 
to a state which is regarded as crucial to sovereign nation-states, migration process 
could become so entrenched and resistant to governmental control that it may 
lead to new political forms of state in future. While this may not entail the disap- 
pearance of nation-states, new form of transnational societies and bilateral and 
regional co-operation may rapidly transform the lives of millions by weaving 
together the fate of states and societies simultaneously. Moreover, the growth of 
transnational society and politics could be a beneficial process as it helps to over- 
come the violence and destructiveness that characterize an unbridled era of nation- 
alism. Sadiq suggests that we could welcome the new diversity of documentary 
citizens as yet another addition to a multicultural polity and disregard en 
forms of identity surveillance by the state. 
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Overall, it is an impressive work due to the fact that it empirically substantiates 
various aspects of illegal immigration in developing nations of Asia. Researchers 
and policy makers or anyone who cares about immigration and citizenship must 
read Kamal Sadiq’s work which breaks the stereotypes about how foreigners be- 
come citizens. 
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Fidel Castro’s My Life is an unusual book in many ways. Ignacio Ramonet, the 
editor of this voluminous work, has secured astonishing access to the Cuban leader 
“n the winter of his life’ through long hours of conversation. Justifiably, therefore, 
he describes the work as ‘a kind of autobiography 4 deux’ (p. 2). For Fidel Castro— 
one who describes himself as a ‘strange, unreal figure’—the book is a political 
testament and ‘an oral summing up’ of his life (p. 574). To many of us, My Life is 
a uniquely insightful account of an enigmatic political figure who way back in the 
1950s indefatigably asserted that ‘History will absolve me’. Published in 2007, 
the book recanting the global developments since 1950s suggests that ‘History 
will absolve’ the architect of the Cuban Revolution. Indeed, in a record United 
Nations General Assembly vote held in 2009, 187 countries condemned the 
decades-old embargo outvoting the US and demanded the end of its sanctions on 
Cuba. 

The twenty-eight chapters of My Life, chronologically arranged, discuss inter- 
national events of relevance to Cuba and Castro tracing Castro’s childhood years 
leading to the revolution and his first meeting with Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara and 
since. It offers however, trifle little on Castro’s personal life, save for his childhood 
and the way he grew up, his hatred for authority and his rebellious nature. His 
childhood is the most interesting section of the book where Castro is at his best as 
a raconteur. Castro’s account of escorting an asthmatic ‘Che’ in the rugged moun- 
tainous terrain of Sierra Maestra in a downpour with hundreds of government 
troops in wet, cold pursuit is genuinely gripping. Although well-trained in guerrilla 
warfare, he and his forces, Castro says, it is Emest Hemmingway’s novel For 
Whom the Bell Tolls that enabled them ‘to actually see’ the experience of “an irre- 
gular struggle, from the political and military point of view’. So much so, Castro 
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admits the “book became a familiar part of my life. And we always went back to 
it, consulted it, to find inspiration’ (p. 209). 

The book mulls over and reflects Castro’s vision, his own understanding of 
sovereignty and socialism, the way in which he viewed events and acted and his 
conviction. What it brings out is his idealism, in hoping to ‘change a world of in- 
equality and discrimination’ (p. 3) and at the same time his pragmatism and clarity 
of thought and action. The failure of neo-liberal experiments and other develop- 
ments in Latin America has only proved Castro’s ‘ability to anticipate the future’ 
and his “sense of history’ (p. 15). While criticisms of Castro and his regime abound 
with accusations of human rights violations towards civil freedom and of not 
allowing any dissidence, Castro’s regime according to Ramonet is more a reaction 
to the attempt of the US to ‘destabilize’ Cuba. It is more a necessity because in ‘a 
besieged fortress, all dissidence is treason’ (p. 6). On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that Cuba has no cases of torture, political assassinations and is doing much 
better than most Caribbean countries, in terms of reducing poverty homelessness, 
and increasing literacy, employment and health care. Though Fidel is larger than 
life figure and an icon, there are no statues, coins, avenues or buildings dedi- 
cated to him. Castro comes across as a ‘human’ being albeit a very astute and bril- 
liant one. 

What makes My Life extremely interesting among other things are the re- 
counting of short episodes that throw light on how events evolved and Castro’s 
interactions with well-known political figures from ‘Che’ Guevara, Jimmy Carter 
to Hugo Chavez and his political strategies. No less striking are his accounts of 
people like Lieutenant Pedro Sarrfa of Batista’s army, who saved Castro’s life 
with this statement that epitomizes the Revolution: ‘Don’t shoot. You can’t kill 
ideas’ (p. 162). Another account of an event that is arresting is the 2002 coup at- 
tempt on Chavez in Venezuela, when Castro advised Chavez to avoid unnecessary 
battle and save his men but not to ‘resign’ for there ‘seemed no reason to die 
fighting, as Salvador Allende had done, and quite rightly so’ because at that time 
it was unavoidable (p. 527). This advice proved to be of immense value to Chavez 
and ultimately resulted in his return to power. | 

A man of phenomenal foresight, Castro admits that in ‘some things the Soviet 
Union was mediocre’ (p. 358). It lacked vision in the application of research. 
When the Soviet Union collapsed, it was thought that the end of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion too was near. However, Castro points out that the Cuban ‘Revolution always 
had, has and increasingly will have the support of a nation’ (p. 366)}—a nation 
that has a high level of culture, knowledge and ‘awareness that it will never, ever 
allow this country to become a‘colony of theirs [United States]’ (p. 624). This 15 
not to say that the revolution cannot destroy itself if ‘we are not capable of cor- 
recting our errors’ (p. 624). 

The revolution is no doubt threatened by the policies of the US which are 
‘coldly formulated’. Castro takes the example of events of 11 September which 
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‘served as an ideal pretext for setting that policy in motion’ (p. 562). President 
Bush using ‘strange words’ sounding like those of an ‘uncontainable fanatic’ such 
as ‘infinite justice’; ‘civilization’s fight’; ‘either you are with us or you are with 
terrorists’; and ‘God is not neutral’ started what was known as a ‘war on terror’ 
(p. 562). While the war was aimed at Afghanistan and Iraq, discussions go on in 
Washington and Miami about ‘how the problem of the Revolution is to be solved’ 
(p. 563). However, it is equally clear that Latin America is not ‘easy to swallow’ 
or ‘digest’ and even if it was ‘devoured by the empire [United States]...it would 
have to spit us out one day’ (p. 536). 

In his introduction, Ramonet remarks: ‘Few men have known the glory of en- 
tering the pages of both history and legend while they are still alive’ (p. 3). My 
Life offers us a unique opportunity, an insight into one of the most controversial 
political figures of the twentieth century, by the man himself. 


Centre for Canadian, US and Latin American Studies Pritt SINGH 
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Nuclear Weapons and Diplomacy 


Mara Rost RUBLE, Non Proliferation Norms: Why States Choose Nuclear Restraint 
(Athens/London: The University of Georgia Press, 2009). Price: Not mentioned. 
DOI: 10.1177/002088 171004600220 


The book under review falls broadly under the theme of security studies and 
International Affairs. The author of the book, Maria Rost Rublee, is a Lecturer at 
the University of Aukland and a former Intelligence Officer of the Defence Intel- 
ligence agency of the US government, where she was involved in the business of 
analyzing countries with nuclear weapons programme, what kind of activities 
they were involved in and how the US could stop them from so doing. Engaged as 
she was in her official work, she also began to wonder why about ninety five per 
cent of the states were not developing nuclear weapons and what can we leam 
from them? The book seeks answers to these questions. 

The author believes that traditional approaches to proliferation have their own 
limitations. According to her, instead of focusing primarily on proliferation, it is 
also necessary to examine cases of non proliferation, that is, the states that have 
considered the nuclear weapons option and yet exercised restraint. The author 
cites the case of Egypt and raises questions as to why, having lost a conflict 
against a nuclear-armed adversary (Israel) and with regional competitors known 
to be developing nuclear weapons, it does not require nuclear weapons for security, 
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whereas South Africa, a state facing few external security threats, felt the need 
for nuclear weapons. 

Before getting down to an exposition of her theoretical framework, the author 
examines the realist perspective on nuclear proliferation and non proliferation, 
and examines the view that anarchy and self-help combine to provide powerful 
incentives for states to achieve maximum military capability at the expense of 
potential rivals. She further examines the view that states maximize their own 
power through ‘self-help’ in order to survive and progress in an anarchical world 
and that realism provided a convincing justification for the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons, since it believes that possession of a potent nuclear arsenal is the guar- 
antee for absolute security whereas conventional forces may only provide relative 
security. 

The realist position that stronger states go in for nuclear weapons while the 
weak ones accept security guarantees by aligning with a powerful nuclear-armed 
ally to ensure their own security, is also critically examined in the book. Some of 
the questions raised in the book are: Why have almost all states with the capacity 
of building nuclear weapons refrained from doing so? Why have some weak states 
managed against all odds to create their own nuclear deterrent? To what extent 
can a security guarantee truly be credible to survival-conscious states? 

The author says that though realism offers a clear-cut explanation of the causes 
for (nuclear) proliferation, it tends to over-predict proliferation and has difficulty 
in explaining why only a few states have actually developed nuclear weapons 
(p.10). Further, the neo-liberal institutionalism perspective regarding nuclear 
forbearance—co-operation with regimes because of lowered transaction costs, 
greater transparency and greater compliance monitoring and domestic conditions 
against proliferation—are also examined. This perspective too is seen as incom- 
plete. She agrees that arguments incorporating ideas provide greater insights for 
resolving the puzzle of nuclear proliferation, but emphasizes that what is needed 
is a more comprehensive and thorough model of how norms affect nuclear decision- 
making (p. 16). Her own answer is that the constructivist model explains nuclear 
forbearance by states and the processes and mechanisms guiding states to that 
outcome. According to her, while social psychology helps us understand how so- 
cial factors shape nuclear decision marking and nuclear forbearance, the inter- 
national social environment also influences the decision of the policy makers on 
nuclear issues. She applies her framework to study nuclear decision-making by 
Japan, Egypt, Libya, Germany and Sweden, and comes up = explanations, 
which are truly comprehensive in character. 

In chapter three, the author describes Japan’s continued non-nuclear status as 
puzzling in spite of its high levels of economic, scientific and technological devel- 
opment. a sophisticated nuclear energy programme, and the fact that it is bordered 
by nuclear armed neighbours with which it has had armed conflicts. Living in a 
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dangerous neighbourhood, with North Korean nuclear crisis continuing at the 
moment, all these factors could act as strong incentives for Japan to go nuclear. 

The nuclear debate in Japan over the decades and the resolving of its decision- 
makers to forgo nuclear weapons and its adherence to the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty are recounted in the book. The author refers to the four major periods when 
Japanese political elite alluded to getting closer to making the bomb, but they 
finally remained committed to their opposition to nuclear weapons. The author 
argues that while the realist framework focusing on US security guarantees partially 
explains the Japanese nuclear decision-making, the policy of nuclear forbearance 
is substantially due to the Japanese peace constitution and the widely prevailing 
anti-militarist and anti-nuclear sentiments in the country, which is theoretically 
explained as the influence of Japanese social and security environment. According 
to the author, Japan led a passionate anti-nuclear movement, forcing the Japanese 
‘Diet’ to pass unanimous resolutions calling for non-proliferation/prohibition of 
nuclear weapons and international control of nuclear energy. The author recognizes 
that in recent years, discussions about nuclear weapons have surfaced in Japan, 
but it is still considered a taboo for anyone associated with the government to talk 
in favour of nuclear weapons. Inhospitable external environment has not reduced 
Japanese commitment to nuclear forbearance and adherence to the NPT. The author 
affirms that the constructivist model best explains Japanese nuclear behaviour. 

Chapter four makes an interesting analysis of Egyptian nuclear decision-making. 
The author feels that among all the countries that could have developed nuclear 
weapons but refrained from doing so, Egypt is the most curious case (p. 99), a 
view which is perhaps debatable. The external environment that Egypt has to 
operate in, is not at all conducive for nuclear forbearance. In fact, it has fought 
and lost three wars with a nuclear armed adversary Israel; the Egyptian-Israel 
Peace Treaty (1979) is largely ineffective; two of its competitors for regional 
leadership, Iran and Iraq (disbanded since US invasion of Iraq in 2003) are pursuing 
nuclear weapons programmes seriously, and its western neighbour, Libya, has 
been involved in the business of developing nuclear weapons for a long time 
(abandoned since 2003). 

The author analyzes the Egyptian nuclear decision-making within the con- 
structivist framework, and dwells at length on the resolve of the Egyptian political 
elite, both under Nasser and Anwar Sadat, not to produce nuclear weapons. Though 
they initially toyed with the idea of nuclear weapons, they finally chose to demon- 
strate their strong support to Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), Nuclear 
Weapons Free Zone (NWFZ) and Middle Eastern initiatives against Weapons of 
Mass Destruction (WMD). The author argues that nuclear forbearance was/is also 
Egypt’s way of putting Israel to shame regionally and internationally, and garner- 
ing diplomatic and economic benefits. Thus, the social and security environment 
and adherence to norms have forced the Egyptian leadership to practice nuclear 
restraint. 
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Chapter five is a case study of nuclear decision-making in Libya, Sweden and 
Germany. As regards Libya, though its leader Muammar el Qadhafi pursued nuclear 
weapons programmes for a long time along with other types of WMD to balance 
Israel and to assert his leadership in the Arab world, he finally abandoned his 
quest for nuclear weapons in 2003, which in a way surprised the world. 

Libya’s quest initially for nuclear reactors from China and later, from Russia 
and its support to Pakistan to produce the ‘Islamic bomb’ in the 1970s, its efforts 
to build an indigenous bomb in the 1980s and efforts to get nuclear scientists 
from former Soviet Union to complete its project after its disintegration are ana- 
lyzed well by the author in the book. When all these options failed, the Libyan 
leader finally decided to roll back his nuclear plan in response to the US and 
British help to lift the crippling sanctions, and the promise of ending Libya’s iso- 
lation from the international community. There are interesting references to the 
fact that Qadhafi was successfully persuaded by his son to give up the nuclear 
weapons programme. The pragmatic elements in the bureaucracy too stressed the 
need for structural economic reforms and international investments to ensure the 
revival of the economy as well as to provide political stability. Qadhafi and his 
son also gradually went back on their long standing support for Arab nationalism 
and started projecting Libya as being closer to Africa. The author says that it was 
thus a case of successful influence of the domestic socio-economic developments 
and acceptance of international norm that led Libya to abandon its quest for nuclear 
weapons. The decision was also perhaps influenced by realistic considerations. 

As regards Sweden, the perceived threat from the former Soviet Union made 
the Swedish political elite to acquire or produce its own nuclear weapons for de- 
fensive purposes, during the late 1950s. But by the late 1960s, 69 per cent of the 
Swedish population turned against nuclear weapons, thanks to a successful cam- 
paign by the left-wing elements among the social democrats. So much 80, that 
Sweden signed the NPT and ratified it in January 1970. Thus, despite the Soviet 
threat during the Cold War years, which included Soviet naval build-up and stepped 
up incursions into Swedish territorial waters, Sweden finally decided to give up 
its nuclear option. The author argues that the international movement against nu- 
clear proliferation together with pressures from the women’s organizations among 
the social democrats, led to the Swedish political elite’s decision in favour of nu- 
clear forbearance. Nuclear weapons were simply incompatible with Sweden’s 
image of itself as a mode] peaceful state, says one expert. The author draws parallels 
between Sweden and Japan and argues that the leadership in both the countries 
successfully fought domestic pressures, thanks to the presence of security guar- 
antees from the US (p. 184). 

As regards Germany (West Germany, before reunification), the author Says 
that with its sophisticated nuclear industry and well-equipped scientific establish- 
ment it could have developed nuclear weapons. She notes that though Germany’s 
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nuclear forbearance is mainly explained as being due to US security guarantees, 
its leaders were not initially convinced about the American Security Umbrella. 
However, they buckled under pressure by the early 1960s and consequently, signed 
the PTBT and the NPT. The author affirms that Germany’s decision against nuclear 
weapons was partly shaped by a normative anti-nuclear sentiment domestically 
and also by important security calculations that fit the realist predictions (p. 192). 
Moreover, West Germany’s rapid economic growth led its elite to conclude that 
the country need not function as a ‘great power player’ to succeed at the economic 
level (p. 193). The author further argues that what compelled the Germans to re- 
frain from nuclear weapons programme was in part, a desire to avoid being seen 
as an aggressive militarist nation. Germany had no desire to rekindle fears of 
Nazi Germany (ibid). 

In conclusion, the author affirms that realist positions about security guarantees 
and neo-liberal thinking about the costs and benefits of going nuclear help us to 
understand why some states may or may not decide to go nuclear. She argues that 
states advocate nuclear restraint due to various reasons, which include socio- 
economic and security environment within a country, the compulsions of adhering 
to norms and the influence of the international security environment. Based on 
the five case studies in the book, the author says that despite facing inhospitable 
security environments, all of them exercised nuclear restraint. Their decision- 
makers did so not because they had adequate substitutes for nuclear weapons, but 
because they redefined their national goals in such a way as to devalue nuclear 
weapons. 

Writing about the policy implications from her findings, the author says that 
the nuclear non-proliferation regime has to be strengthened and not weakened be- 
cause it has exercised a powerful influence over the state elites to exercise nuclear 
forbearance (p. 222). However, it is disappointing to note that as a typical scholar 
representing the Western world, the author fails to link non-proliferation efforts 
to the need for genuine attempts by nuclear weapon states to carry out their obli- 
gations to move in the direction of nuclear disarmament. The time-honoured Indian 
position that NPT (even CTBT) is a measure to contain proliferation by the Third 
world, rather than a sincere effort at taking the world closer to nuclear disarmament 
and sustainable peace is indeed valid. The author has, however, done well in pro- 
viding fresh insights from the constructivist framework to analyze why states 
practise nuclear restraint. The book is definitely worth reading by students and 
practitioners of international security and diplomacy. 
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Roots of the Ethnic Unrest in Xinjiang ' 


MAHESH RANJAN DEBATA, China’s Minorities: Ethnic-Religious Separatism in 
Xinjiang (New Delhi: Pentagon Press, 2007). ISBN 978-81-8274-325-0. 
Pp. 283. Price: Rs 995. 

DOI: 10.1177/002088 171004600221 


Issued under the auspices of the Central Asian Studies Programme at the School 
of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, Mahesh Debata’s 
book is a welcome contribution on a salient issue—the Uygurs and their travails 
with the Han majority in China. The comprehensive manner in which the author 
has dealt with the subject is evidenced by the structure of the book, that is, six 
chapters, including an introduction. In the chapters, the author lays out theoretical 
prisms of enquiry followed by a detailed analysis of Xinjiang’s history and ethnic 
composition; China’s minority nationalities policy; China’s policy in Xinjiang 
since 1949; ethnic separatism in Xinjiang and the Chinese response. The author 
also provides several appendices and a detailed bibliography. 

Long considered the ‘pivot’ of Asia, Xinjiang (‘New Dominion’ in Chinese) 
occupies the physical space that lies at the intersections of three big powers— 
China, Russia and India. For the great historian Owen Lattimore, Xinjiang was 
the ‘new centre of gravity’ (Lattimore 1950) six decades ago, when it existed as 
the Eastern Turkestan Republic for a brief period during 1944—49. An earlier ex- 
pression by the Uygurs of their nation was the Turkish Islamic Republic of Eastern 
Turkestan that existed during 1933-34. These shortlived experiments remain 
potent symbols of nationalism for the. Uygur people who remain wary of Beijing’s 
policies in their region. Given their linguistic and cultural contiguity with Central 
Asia and the abiding influence of Islam, the Uyghurs have never felt at ease under 
Chinese rule, and hence, there is a natural resistance to any kind of Han influence. 
The introduction of Sufi Islam in the tenth century in the region—through which 
the trade routes of the region (Silk Route) passed—influenced much of the region’s 
culture. To quote from the text: 


Reformist and other theological movements that spread through Islam from 
time to time have left an indelible mark on Xinjiang. Sufism, especially its 
Naqshbandi branch, has had deeper roots in the region. [p. 46] 


As a landmass, Xinjiang comprises one-sixth of China. It shares its borders 
with eight countries. The length of its borders with other countries exceeds its 
internal boundaries with neighbouring provinces; Xinjiang’s international boun- 
dary extends more than 5,000 km with neighbouring countries. Ethnically, geo- 
graphically and culturally an extension of Central Asia, Xinjiang has assumed 
larger strategic concerns for China following the implosion of the Soviet Union 
and the emergence of the Central Asian states. 
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For the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and its leadership in Beijing, Xinjiang 
is an integral part of-the People’s Republic of China (PRC) and its destiny— 
politically and economically—iies with a rapidly modernizing Chinese state. For 
Beijing, control over Xinjiang is essential for various reasons. First, Xinjiang is 
known for its reserves of hydrocarbons. It can also act as an energy corridor be- 
cause of its strategic location along the route through which pipelines would pass. 
Second, Xinjiang could act as a pivot in its relations with Central Asian republics. 
Third, Xinjiang can be projected by China as an expression of its multi-ethnic 
composition, and fourth, geographically Xinjiang acts as a buffer for the plains of 
central China. The roots of Uyghur angst against the Han Chinese are many and 
Debata’s book succinctly brings out these aspects in the second chapter titled 
‘Xinjiang: A Historical-Political Study’ (pp. 35-76). 

China’s military presence in Xinjiang flows from the Qing dynasty’s policy of 
creating self-sustaining military colonies that are known today as the Xinjiang 
shengchan jianshe bingtuan (Xinjiang Production and Construction Corps or 
XPCC). The XPCC is overwhelmingly Han (around 90 per cent) and exercises its 
authority over military, paramilitary and judicial functions. Comprised initially 
of the Communist troops who occupied Xinjiang in 1950, the XPCC is an auto- 
nomous ‘agency’ beyond the purview of the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region 
(CXUAR) authorities. It was established on 7 October 1954 and plays a vital role 
as a ‘state within a state’ in preserving and enforcing the CCP’s control over 
Xinjiang. As the author puts it, Deng Xiaoping understood the strategic importance 
of the XPCC in reclaiming the lands and protecting the border on one hand and 
developing Xinjiang’s culture and economy on the other (pp. 123-24). 

The XPCC is akin to a ‘revolutionary vanguard’ and according to a statistical 
yearbook published by it in 1997, the XPCC comprises 2.4 million members who 
are present all over Xinjiang, in garrison towns, agricultural collectives and other 
fields. Demobilized Nationalist (Guomindang) and PLA soldiers comprised the 
initial corps of the XPCC and the XPCC is completely insulated from local control 
(pp. 121-25). 

Apart from the XPCC, Beijing has adopted several methodologies to keep the 
Uygurs in check. By according recognition and representation to thirteen different 
groups (including the Han) in Xinjiang, the CCP created divisions among the 
various peoples of Xinjiang. These divisions have had the effect of exposing various 
groups to the ‘co-optation’ schemes of the CCP. The antipathies within and among 
the various non-Han groups make it impossible for any united and cohesive ef- 
fort by all groups to fight for independence (Bovingdon 2004). Administratively, 
Xinjiang is carved into different prefectures to counterbalance the overwhelming 
political and demographic dominance by the Uygurs. Such demographic re- 
engineering has given non-Uygur people a stake in the status quo. China’s minority 
nationality policy towards the Uyghurs is also strongly influenced by economic 
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initiatives—‘massive capital investment’, ‘social welfare measures’, limited ‘teli- 
gious and cultural freedoms’—(pp. 97-98) that go hand in hand with its strict 
supervision by security organs of the Chinese state. 

For the CCP leadership, dealing with Xinjiang has all the hallmarks of a ‘colonial 
adventure’—an administration dominated by Han; the reliance on military 
garrisons to ensure at best a tenuous peace with the Uygurs; the influx of Han to 
‘pacify the region’ and bring about demographic changes, and so on. It goes without 
saying that the Uygurs who are part of the administration do not have any role to 
play in policymaking. The ‘integrationist’ approach adopted by Beijing has ended 
up contributing to a growing assertion of Uygur identity. During the ‘Strike Hard’ 
campaigns of the mid-1990s, there was widespread persecution of religious leaders, 
enforcement of rules that made religious observance only for adults (above eighteen 
years) and a clampdown on traditional cultural meetings, which to the Chinese 
authorities were breeding grounds of secession. By forcing birth control and allow- 
ing for a demographic alteration to take place in Xinjiang, the largely Han author- 
ities have not endeared themselves to the native Uygurs in Xinjiang. The author 
expounds in Chapter 5, titled ‘Ethnic Separatism in Xinjiang’ (pp. 137-86) the 
complexities and tragedies arising out of perceptions the Hans and the Uyghurs 
have held for centuries against each other. 

An event that inspired Uyghur aspirations for a separate country of their own 
was the disintegration of the Soviet Union and the emergence of five Central 
Asian Republics from its debris. This event also encouraged the awakening of 
Islamic and pan-Turkic identity among the Uyghurs (p. 148). Alert to these politico- 
socio-cultural developments, China has used its diplomacy effectively to ensure 
that the Uygur cause does not find wider support in the region. The primary concern 
for the leadership in Beijing is to create conditions of a peaceful external enviren- 
ment, especially around China’s periphery which will support the ongoing process 
of domestic reform. The establishment of the Shanghai Cooperation Organization 
(SCO) ought to be seen in this light. 

For China, the SCO serves several purposes. First, it strengthens China’s western 
frontier. Second, by initiating the SCO, China has embraced the concept of ‘positive 
multilateralism’ and shed its previous inhibitions regarding multilateral security 
groupings. Third, the SCO serves as an ‘working instance’ of China’s ‘new security 
concept’ and adopts China’s five-decade-old ‘Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence’, and, fourth, by participating in the SCO, China can take advantage.of 
the inclination of the Central Asian Republics to develop deeper links with China 
given their need for economic development and security. Thus, China wants to 
ensure that there will be no pressure from these Muslim majority countries over 
the Xinjiang issue. From the Chinese perspective, this is a ‘win—win’ situation 
and the SCO fills a strategic vacuum that existed in that region earlier. 
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As the author rightly puts it: 


SCO, which arose as an Organisation focusing on border negotiations, has 
been able to expand its scope to a number of other important tasks such as de- 
veloping multilateral cooperation among the participants including in the fields 
of security, defence, economy, foreign policy, culture and education. [p. 209] 


In the post-9/11 scenario, Beijing has adroitly used the global consensus against 
terror to crush Uygur resistance to establish its writ firmly in Xinjiang. To win 
Beijing’s support, the US has also largely accepted China’s attempt to link Uygur 
separatists to international Islamic terror networks. At the same time, the author 
also dwells on Beijing’s discomfort with the presence of NATO troops in the re- 
gion (especially in Afghanistan) and points to the hardliners in Beijing who argue 
if the ‘war on terror’ continues for long, it may erode Chinese influence in the 
region. 

Uyghur exile groups, on their part, have begun to emulate the Tibetan model, 
using the Internet to court international human rights groups, but as a resistance 
movement, Uygurs appear to lack direction and more importantly, support. To 
put it concisely, it appears for now that the Uygurs and the cause they represent 
are on the wrong side of history as the forces they are fighting are far too organized 
and powerful. The recent incidents of violence in Xinjiang July 2009) are a potent 
reminder of the deep faultlines the Chinese state faces in its relentless and ruthless 
drive to achieve modernity at any cost. 

Mahesh Debata deals with the subject in a comprehensive manner but leaves 
the readers wondering why there is no concluding section in this book which 
could have summarized the main arguments made in the different chapters of the 
book. Hopefully, one expects the author to address this issue in a later edition. 
The author could also have made some policy options (regarding how best such 
an issue can be managed) to make it relevant for strategic analysts and decision 
makers. 
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Abstract | 


The process of economic Integration In Asia has many dimensions to It. As different 
sub-regions of the continent pursue a distinct course of economk Integration 
within, they are also simultaneously entering Into economic arrangements across 
sub-regions. This article undertakes an evaluation of the Bay of Bengal Initiative 
for Mult+Sectoral Technical and Economic Co-operation (BIMSTEC), an inter- 
sub-regional organization, for Its ability to act as a bridge between South and 
Southeast Asia. The analysis Involves an assessment of the design and the potential 
of this sub-regional grouping against regional realities and Its performance thus 
far. Further, the article examines the more fundamental Issue of the scope for 
convergence In the economic Integration processes In South and Southeast Asia. 
In the light of evidence to Indicate that Inter-sub-regional economic Integration 
is feasible only In the long run, the article makes some recommendations for the 
BIMSTEC to remain relevant to the region. 
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are members of a trade bloc and many belong to more than one (Schiff and Winters 
2003). As of July 2010, some 474 regional trade agreements (RTAs) were notified 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATTVYWTO and of these, 283 
were in force.! 
_ In their simplest forms, RTAs remove tariffs on intra-bloc trade in goods. 
Many, though, go beyond to cover non-tariff barriers and extend liberalization to 
investment and services. In their deepest forms, these agreements aim at becoming 
an economic union involving the establishment of common executive, judicial 
and legislative institutions (Schiff and Winters 2003). Traditional trade theory, 
following Jacob Viner (1950), identifies the welfare implications of RTAs in terms 
of trade creation and/or trade diversion. Trade creation refers to making available 
cheaper products from member countries as substitutes for more expensive domes- 
tic production, while trade diversion occurs if imports thus made are substitutes 
for more efficiently produced, extra bloc imports. Empirically, however, trade 
creation and diversion are not easily amenable to classification or measurement 
and most studies do not provide unambiguous conclusions on the balance of trade 
creation and diversion in trade blocs (Schiff and Winters 2003). Trade theory also 
highlights the gains from the scale and competition effects of economic integration. 
As reduction and elimination of internal trade barriers enlarge the size of the 
market for member nations, it becomes possible for large firms to come into ex- 
istence. They also increase competition for each firm from producers across 
borders within the trade bloc. Enlargement of the market size makes RTA par- 
ticipation attractive for smaller countries, particularly those that may have been 
producing for domestic markets prior to its formation (Fernandez 1997). Market 
enlargement may also help attract foreign direct investment both from within and 
outside the RTA. Beyond trade specific consequences, regional trade blocs are 
also considered to have beneficial implications in terms of facilitating issues of 
regional integration and cooperation among member countries through infra- 
structural connectivity and addressing cross-border externalities. Additionally, the 
net effects of preferential trading policies are observed to be a function of the 
characteristics and circumstances typical to a regional integration arrangement. 
This article undertakes a critical evaluation of the performance of the pre- 
ferential trade agreement in Asia—the Bay of Bengal Initiative for Multi-Sectoral 
Technical and Economic Cooperation (BIMSTEC). The BIMSTEC has been in 
existence since 1997. With members drawn from across South and Southeast 
Asia, the organization aims to act as a bridge to integrate the two sub-regions of 
Asia, The regional bloc was designed with a comprehensive agenda, seeking a 
fast-track trade liberalization process among member nations. The evaluation of 
the regional trade bloc is done on the basis of how far these objectives have been 
realised against a background presentation of emerging patterns of regional eco- 
nomic integration. Finally, on the basis of drawbacks and limitations of the 
BIMSTEC thus identified, measures to make the sub-regional grouping more 
relevant in Asia are suggested. 
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Emerging Patterns of Regional Economic Integration 
In Asia 


For long, Asia has been loyal to the multilateral system of trade liberalization. 
Countries in the region have been among the last to initiate and join preferential 
trading arrangements. It is only in the 1990s that regionalism gained momentum 
largely in response to the emergence of continent-wide trading arrangements 
elsewhere in the world that have between them cornered over 60 per cent of world 
trade. Fearing isolation and deprivation in terms of the benefits of preferential 
provisions of trade under an RTA, Asian countries have embarked on regionalism 
in the last two decades. As the process is evolving, it is evident that different sub- 
regions of the continent—South, Central and Southeast/East Asia—are progressing 
with regionalism on their own and in a distinctly different manner. 

South Asia initiated regionalism by establishing the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) in 1985. Preferential trading arrangements in 
South Asia though are of more recent origin. The SAARC Secretariat that was set 
up in 1986 did not start work on economic cooperation and integration until the 
Council of Ministers of the member countries signed an agreement to form the 
South Asian Preferential Trading Agreement (SAPTA) in April 1993. This agree- 
ment became operational in December 1995. The SAPTA aimed at trade lib- 
eralization with no explicit aim of achieving a free trade area in the region. Under 
the SAPTA, three rounds of preferential tariff reductions were implemented. Work 
on the fourth round was initiated in 1999 but it was put on hold after the military 
takeover in Pakistan in October that year (Burki 2005). There was a lull in the 
process of economic integration in South Asia for the next few years as relations 
between India and Pakistan deteriorated after the 1998 nuclear tests and the Kargil 
war in 1999. Tensions cased in 2003. A major step towards regional economic 
integration was undertaken at the 2004 Islamabad SAARC Summit when the 
heads of the member nations agreed to launch the South Asia Free Trade Agreement 
(SAFTA). The SAFTA entered into force on 1 January 2006. The agreement as 
initially designed had restricted coverage to trade in goods only. Progress on the 
SAFTA has been slow because of Pakistan’s insistence that it would work on a 
positive list basis as against the economically justified and ratified provision of 
the Agreement to specify a negative list. An agreement for liberalization of ser- 
vices in South Asia was signed only in 2010 at the 16th SAARC summit held in 
Thimpu. Agreement towards investment liberalization among the member coun- 
tries is yet to be finalized. 

In Southeast/East Asia, economic integration has been largely market-led. 
Intra-industry trade in parts and components and foreign direct investment con- 
ducted by multinational corporations and encouraged by significant liberalization 
have continued to be the key driving forces of regional economic integration in 
the sub-region. Economic cooperation through the institutionalization of regional 
economic interdependence, however, has been comparatively slower. 
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The Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) was established in 1967 
and the ASEAN free trade agreement (AFTA) was introduced in 1992. The AFTA 
is complemented by the ASEAN framework agreement on services liberalization 
(AFAS) and the agreement for the creation of an ASEAN investment area (ATA). 
The framework agreement for the AFAS was signed in 1995 and for the AIA in 
1998. These initiatives indicate the ASEAN’s commitment towards deeper eco- 
nomic integration. The AFTA has worked as an effective tool to promote trade 
liberalization, institutionalize a constructive dialogue among its members and 
introduce the practice of adhering to reciprocal commitments (ADB 2011) even 
though its common effective preferential tariff (CEPT) programme remains under- 
utilized and accounts for only 5 per cent of the mtra-regional trade in Southeast 
Asia. The AFAS has been successful in removing restrictions to services trade 
among its constituent members in modes one and two even though some barriers 
persist in modes three and four? (Thanh and Bartlett 2006). The AIA provides only 
limited sectoral coverage. In the period after the East Asian crisis, some speeding 
up of the institutional process has been observed. At the ASEAN Summit in 
October 2003, the declaration of ASEAN Concord II towards the creation of an 
ASEAN Economic Community (AEC) as an end goal of economic integration in 
the region was adopted. According to this declaratian, the AEC is expected to 
realize a free flow of goods, services, investment and freer flow of capital with 
equitable economic development and reduce disparities by 2020. It also provides 
for an accelerated AFTA and a comprehensive review of the ALA. At the 2007 
ASEAN Summit, the goal of establishment of the AEC was advanced to 2015, 
and a blue-print identifying the characteristics and elements of the AEC were also 
adopted (Soesastro 2007). 

Cemral Asia is the only sub-region in Asia that lacks an indigenous overarching 
institution (ADB 2011). This is despite the fact that the Central Asian Republics 
(CARs) have entered into many regional and bilateral trade agreements since 
1991.2 Kazakhstan, the Kyrgz Republic and Uzbekistan set up the Central 
Asian Economic Union in 1994, modelled after the European Union. The argan- 
ization was renamed the Central Asian Economic Community (CAEC) when 
Tajikistan joined m 1998. The presidents of the four countries proclaimed the 
Central Asian Cooperation Organization (CACO) as the successor to the CAEC in 
2002. At the 2004 CACO Summit when the Russian Federation joined the organ- 
ization, Uzbekistan proposed the setting up of a Central Asian common market 
within the CACO framework. However, at the 2005 Summit, the presidents of the 
member nations decided to merge the organization with the Eurasian Economic 
Community (ADB 2006). The process of economic integration and intra-regional 
trade in Central Asia is constrained by several challenges in the form of high tariff 
schedules, transport costs and low quality of logistics services for international 
shipments (Tai and Lee 2009). In addition, the RTAs involving the CARs have not 
been fully implemented as they lack effective enforcement mechanisms. 
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In West Asia, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) was established m 1981. Its 
members are six Middle East countries including Saudi Arabia. It is a compre- 
henstve sub-regional cooperation organization that has only recently adopted 
regional economic integration as one of its objectives. 

As different sub-regions in Asia pursue regionalism within, they are also simul- 
taneously venturing across sub-regions so that inter-sub-regianal economic inte- 
gration becomes another dimension of the process in Asia. The most prominent 
trend towards nter-sub-regional economic integration in Asia is observed between 
South and Southeast/East Asia. This has been most recently reflected in the 
ASEAN~India bilateral free trade agreement (AIFTA) that has become effective 
from 1 January 2010. The AJFTA has institutionalized the growing trade and eco- 
nomic relationship between the two regions. Supporting this trend are other formal 
arrangements between countries from the two regions. India has an Early Harvest 
Programme (EHP) under implementation since 2004 with Thailand as part of a 
free trade agreement (FTA). The India—Singapore Comprehensive Economic 
Cooperation Agreement (CECA) has been in operation since 2005. India has fol- 
lowed a formal ‘Look East Policy’ (LEP) since 1991, with an emphasis on eco- 
nomic engagement with the Southeast/East Asian economies and, in particular, 
with the ASEAN. At the time of initiation, the LEP was part of India’s efforts at 
economic reform and liberalization. Now, with the changing economic and ideo- 
logical landscape of the region, the policy has acquired an additional dimension 
of regionalism, The slow progress of economic integration within South Asia has 
made it necessary for India to extend its economic vision beyond the confines of 
its traditional policy and the region. For the ASEAN economies, linking up with 
India is both an attempt to regain their lost economic dynamism in the post- 
1997-98 period as well as a means to counter the economic threat of the rising 
Chinese economy. Besides India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka in South Asia are also 
discussing bilateral FTAs with Singapore and Thailand. Pakistan signed an FTA 
with Malaysia in 2007. Simultaneously, India and the ASEAN have accelerated 
their integration efforts with the East Asian economies of Japan, China and Korea. 
The plus-three economies have similarly extended cooperative efforts among 
themselves, towards the Southeast Asian countries and India in South Asia. The 
China-ASEAN FTA became fully effective in January 2010. The China—Japan 
and China—India economic relationships have gathered significant momentum in 
recent years with a dramatic increase in trade levels. 

China is India’s largest single country trading partner. India—China bilateral 
trade increased to US$ 42 billion from US$ 17 billion over the period from 2005- 
2006 to 2009-2010.° The two-way trade volume between China and Japan reached 
US$ 266 billion in 2008. After a 14 per cent decline in 2009 on account of the 
global financial crisis, China—Japan trade has experienced a dramatic increase and 
registered a record high on a six-month basis in the first half of 2010 with a trade 
volume of US$ 138 billion. Formal trade arrangements between China and Japan 
and China and India seem some time away. Japan is in the process of renewing its 
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econamic relationship with India and the negotiations for a Comprehensive 
Economic Cooperation Agreement (CECA) between the two countries were final- 
ized in 2010, prompted apparently by the successful completion of negotiations 
with Korea culminating in the signing of the India—Korea Comprehensive 
Economic Partnership Agreement (CEPA) in 2009. From among the ASEAN 
economies, Singapore’s partnership agreements with Korea, Japan and Chins, 
Vietnam’s FTA with Japan and Korea, Thailand’s FTA with Korea and China and 
Japan’s economic partnership agreement with Malaysia are in effect. The ASEAN 
member economies have also entered into preferential agreements across the sub- 
regions in Asia. An FTA has been signed between Singapore and the GCC. The 
ASEAN+3 is a comprehensive initiative where China, Japan and Korea partici- 
pate with the ten ASEAN countries to promote cooperation m the wider East 
Asian region. The process began in 1997 in response to the East Asian financial 
crisis and was institutionalized in 1999. 

In Asia, inter-sub-regional integration is also evident in the form of long- 
standing sub-regional organizations that have members from both South and 
Southeast Asia. These include the Asia Pacific Trade Agreement (APTA) and the 
BIMSTEC. Both the APTA and BIMSTEC have existed for some time but received 
a freah impetus in recent times. The APTA, initiated as the Bangkok Agreement in 
1975, did not see much progress in the following years. Its liberalization pro- 
gramme has remained limited to trade in goods and the number of goods covered 
so far is small. A recent revival was observed with the Chinese accession to the 
agreement in 2000. The BIMSTEC, which was established m 1997, acquired a 
new lease of life with the first summit-level meeting in 2004. 

Inter-sub-regional economic integration in Asia has also taken a step forward 
through the recent explicit articulation towards Pan Asian integration. The concept 
saw an expression of collective commitment at the first East Asia Summit (EAS) 
in 2005. The EAS has the ASEAN, China, Japan, Korea, Australia, New Zealand 
and India as its members. Even though several proposals towards Asian integration 
are afloat (it is not yet known which of these will finally take shape),’ the under- 
lying objective of the EAS is to work towards achieving an economic community 
level of integration m Asia. 

Given the nature of the evolving patterns of regional economic integration in 
Asia, it may not be unreasonable to think that sub-regional groupings can perform 
an integrative function as in many other contexts like the European Union (EU). 
Sub-regionalism can serve as a preparatory ground for merging into larger group- 
ings* as it is often indicative of the members’ willingness to act in a cooperative 
framework with their neighbours and a readiness to join larger groupings in the 
region that go beyond these members. Sometimes though, there is a simultaneous 
possibility of the emergence of a contrary trend, when members’ keenness to join 
larger grouping weakens the sub-regional grouping itself (Cottey 2009). In the 
following section, the BIMSTEC’s performance is evaluated in terms of its under- 
lying rationale, defined scope, potential vis-a-vis the trade liberalization pro- 
gramme and ability to perform the integrative function in Asia. 
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Scope and Potential of the BIMSTEC 


The BIMSTEC was established in 1997 with only four of its present members, 
namely, Bangladesh, India, Sri Lanka and Thailand. The formation of the inter- 
sub-regional organization, initially called the Bangladesh, India, Sri Lanka, and 
Thailand Economic Cooperation (BIST-EC), was based on a report prepared by 
the United Nations Economic and Social Commission for the Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) (1997) at the request of these four countries to promote a regional ar- 
rangement among them. The first ministerial meeting of the BIMSTEC was held 
in Bangkok, Thailand, in 1997. Myanmar attended the inaugural mecting as an 
observer and joined the organization as a full member at a special ministerial 
meeting held in Bangkok in December 1997. The name of the grouping was then 
changed to the Bangladesh, India, Myanmar, Sri Lanka and Thailand Economic 
Cooperation (BIMST-EC).? Nepal was granted observer status by the second min- 
isterial meeting in Dhaka in 1998. Subsequently, full membership was granted to 
Nepal and Bhutan in 2003. 

The BIMSTEC was initiated with the goal of combining the ‘Look West’ pol- 
icy of Thailand and the ASEAN with the ‘Look East’ policy of India. Its mem- 
bership from across two sub-regions of Asia accords it a unique character and an 
opportunity to link South and Southeast/East Asia. The spill-over effect of these 
inter-linkages is also expected to benefit India’s northeast region, which shares its 
borders and several economic complementarities with Southeast Asian countries 
and, in particular, with Thailand. 

As for the institutional framework in terms of the processes (in which the state 
and other actors meet on a regular basis) and allocation of power to supranational 
bureaucracies, the BIMSTEC initially provided only for annual ministerial meet- 
ings. Specialized task forces and official committee meetings were to be held as 
and when necessary. The institutionalization of the sub-regional grouping was 
taken a step forward when, at the 2004 ministerial meetings, it was proposed for 
the first time to hold an annual summit meeting for the grouping. Since then two 
summit meetings have been held in 2004 and 2008 respectively. A permanent 
secretariat has been proposed but presently, the country that hosts the summit/ 
ministerial meetings coordinates the secretarial work for the sub-regional 


The member countries together having a combined GDP of US$ 1.7 trillion in 
nominal terms and US$ 4.2 trillion in purchasing power parity (PPP) terms, 
account for nearly one-fifth of the world’s population, occupying 3.64 per cent of 
surface area. The region’s share in world output in PPP terms has increased to 
6.14 per cent in 2008 from 4.7 per cent in 1997. The BIMSTEC is characterized 
by significant heterogeneity of income among the member countries as they are at 
different levels of development. The difference in per capita GDP of the richest 
member, Thailand (US$ 7974 $ PPP) and the poorest member, Nepal (US$ 1183 
$ PPP) is huge—about 574 per cent. The per capita GDP (PPP) of other mem- 
bers is: India—US$ 2789.9; Bhutan—US$ 4760.8; Bangladesh—US$ 1398.39, 
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Myanmar—US$ 1151.38 and Sri Lanka—US$ 4588.98.” Between 2005 and 
2009, ali member countries with the exception of Nepal have experienced an aver- 
age annual rate of growth of over 5 per cent.'’ Formal gravity model-based studies 
estimate that trade potential as a function of economic dynamism and geograph- 
ical and cultural proximity (Batra 2006) reveal significant trade potential for the 
BIMSTEC countries like Nepal and Thailand. 

According to the Bangkok Declaration on the establishment of the grouping, 
the BIMSTEC is aimed at creating an enabling environment for rapid economic 
development, accelerated social progress in the sub-region and active collaboration 
with mutual assistance on matters of common interest. Cooperative efforts are to 
be aimed at supporting and complementing national development plans. The 
declaration also envisions cooperation among member nations in projects that can 
be dealt with at the sub-regional level and which make the best use of available 
synergies. The BIMSTEC has identified 13 priority sectors for cooperation that 
are mostly economic and each closely related to the other. These are trade and in- 
vestment, technology, energy, transport and communication, tourism, fisheries, 
agriculture, cultural cooperation, environment and disaster management, public 
health, people-to-people contact and poverty alleviation. The priority sectors for 
cooperation have clearly been identified keeping in view the complementarities of 
the regions and the means to exploit these effectively by establishing road, rail, air 
and shipping networks. In keeping with the objective of maintaining close and 
beneficial cooperation with regional organizations, the BIMSTEC since 2005 has 
had the Asian Development Bank (ADB) as its development partner. The ADB 
has undertaken several studies on relevant developmental aspects of the grouping 
and these provide the basis for specific projects and activities in the priority 
sectors. 

In subsequent years, the ministerial meetings of the BIMSTEC have made 
several declarations that reflect a diversified cooperation agenda extending beyond 
trade and investment to cover projects for regional infrastructure development 
and cooperation to deliver regional public goods.” The need for greater regional 
connectivity that could include the construction of a deep-water port to service the 
region and cooperation among port authorities and shipping and logistics networks 
of member countries has been underlined in the agenda for action. A key area for 
cooperation is the implementation of cross-border infrastructure in areas that rep- 
resent important nodes for economic development and strengthening common 
initiatives to link South and Southeast Asian countries (ADB 2011). The jomt 
statement of the 10th BIMSTEC ministerial meeting in August 2008 emphasized 
poverty alleviation to be undertaken in a cooperative framework, supported by 
programmes that focus on the creation of a food bank in the region, flood control 
and checking climate change, which could spell mass destruction over large tracts 
in the region given its vulnerability to nature’s fury in the form of floods, typhoons, 
tsunamis and excess or deficient rainfall. Regional cooperation and sharing of 
data and infrastructure facilities among member countries in the area of disaster 
mitigation has been emphasized to respond to natural disasters. Joint promotion 
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of the Buddhist tourist circuit highlighting the possibility of drawing on the shared 
cultural heritage of the member countries has been proposed. The role of robust 
people-to-people contacts and furthering the cause of education are other areas of 
cooperation highlighted during recent times. In the field of human resources 
development, Thailand has offered 100 training scholarships to BIMSTEC per- 
sonnel and India has offered to extend the scholarship scheme to another 150 
students from the region. India has also suggested that the BIMSTEC could be 
associated with the proposed Nalanda University. 

The BIMSTEC framework agreement on the creation of a free trade area speci- 
fied clear and well-defined deadlines for various stages of economic integration 
among the member economies from the two sub-regions. Tariff liberalization was 
to be undertaken following two product schedules. A fast-track product schedule 
was specified, according to which tariffs were to be reduced/eliminated at mutually 
agreed rates by 2009 for India, Sri Lanka and Thailand and by 2011 for Bhutan, 
Myanmar and Nepal. The other product schedule, that is the normal track, aimed 
at reducing/eliminating tariffs by 2012 and 2017 respectively for the two groups 
of countries. Articles 4 and 5 of the framework agreement (FWA) on\free trade 
laid down clear principles defining the approach for negotiations on services and 
investment liberalization, and Article 7 specified clear timelines for these nego- 
tiations. The negotiations on the tariff eliminations were to be conducted over the 
period between July 2004 and December 2005. For trade in services and invest- 
ment, the negotiations on the respective agreements were to commence in 2005 
and conclude by 2007. Specifications for FTA institutional arrangements, that is, 
the setting up of a dispute settlement mechanism and trade and negotiations com- 
mittees, were also provided in the FWA. The date for entry into force for the 
Agreement was specified as 30 June 2004. As a trade deal in goods across two 
sub-regions of Asia, South and Southeast Asia, the agreement established the 
foundation for the launch of a process of deeper economic integration that is set 
to take the initiative forward in a significant manner. 

The BIMSTEC is also considered additionally relevant for South Asian eco- 
nomic integration that has otherwise been constrained in its cooperative efforts by 
political conflict. South Asia is the predominant participant in the BIMSTEC and 
the absence of Pakistan in this sub-regional grouping, it was assumed, would give 
the region an opportunity to take forward its own economic integration process. 

In sum, given its cross sub-regional composition, a diversified agenda for 
cooperation, an evolving institutional structure, trade potential, and the absence of 
Pakistan which apperently restricts the scope for political conflict that has hindered 
South Asian economic integration, it may not have been inappropriate to consider 
the BIMSTEC as the agreement with potential to achieve a higher level-of eco- 
nomic integration in the region. The benefits of interlinking the sub-regions are 
also obvious. Southeast Asia through its two members—Thailand and Myanmar— 
can become the gateway to the ASEAN and the plus-three economies"* for South 
Asia and simultaneously may help the ASEAN to regain its lost economic dynam- 
igm as well as regional relevance by association with the dynamically emerging 
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Indian economy in South Asia. Furthermore, developmental gains of this inte- 
gration are substantial for both the sub-regions, given the complementarities in 
areas like energy, tourism, rubber production, inland waterways and handicrafts. 

In the light of the above discussions, a critical examination of the performance 
and achievements of the regional grouping is undertaken in the next section. 


Performance and Achievements of the BIMSTEC 


Despite the scope, potential and positive intentions expressed by the participating 
nations, much of the BIMSTEC agenda remains unaddressed even after more than 
10 years of its formation. The deadlines specified for different stages of inte- 
gration have remained unachieved and the progress of the initiative has been slow. 
The adverse impact of the East Asian financial crisis on Southeast Asian economies 
and the intemal political conflicts in South Asia are, to a certain extent, considered 
responsible for this outcome. Thailand lost its initial enthusiasm, soon after the 
formation of the sub-regional grouping, having suffered a severe economic blow 
due to the East Asian financial crisis (Kelegama 2001). The Southeast Asian 
interest waned further due to the escalation of war in Sri Lanka and the renewed 
India-Pakistan hostilities that reinforced the traditional image of a perennially 
squabbling sub-continent (Agarwal and Mukherjee 2007). 
Intra-regional trade in the BIMSTEC at around US$ 15 billion in 2008 is rather 
small and as a share of world trade, it has been stagnant at leas than 5 per cent over 
the last half decade since 2004—the year of the first summit—which aimed at a 
serious stepping up of the economic integration process among member countries. 
In comparison with the imtra-regional trade in other regional groupings like the 
ASEAN (24 per cent), the European Union (45 per cent) and the NAFTA (60 per 
cent) in 2005, this is rather small. India and Thailand are the major trade partners 
for all member countries. India’s trade with its South Asian trade partners is dom- 
inated by its exports to these nations. Imports represent a minuscule proportion. 
India—Thailand trade is relatively more balanced. Despite the rate of growth of 
exports and imports between these two countries having been positive and large 
over 2004—2008, total bilateral trade was only about US$ 4502 million in 2008. 
This, it may be noted, is a very small proportion, around 1 per cent, of the two 
countries’ total trade with the world. In fact, even though bilateral trade growth 
for almost all member countries has been positive in the last three years, the 
volumes continus to remain small. Trade and investment flows have increased 
between India and Thailand in the pharmaceutical sector and between India, 
Sri Lanka and Thailand for gems and jewellery, but they are still below the poten- 
tial _Intra-regional FDI flows for the BIMSTEC are insignificant. Bilateral in- 
vestment between India and Thailand and India and Sri Lanka has been positive 
but this may have been an outcome of their bilateral FTAs with each other out- 
side of the BIMSTEC. It is important to reflect on the fact that this trend is possible 
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despite both Thailand and India from the regional economic grouping having 
otherwise emerged as important destinations for FDI over the last few years, and 
India having emerged as a source of FDI outflows also.’ Rather, like the South 
Asian integration process, the BIMSTEC countries’ integration within the region 
has remained limited. 

The negotiations towards achieving an FTA in goods have been a prolonged 
and protracted process on account of many issues such as the rules of origin, nega- 
tive lists and non-tariff barriers of the developing member countries. Negotiations 
that started as per schedule in 2004 were finalized only after 18 rounds in 2009. 
Negotiations towards other levels of integration, that is, services and investment 
liberalization, are yet to take off. Clearly, the BIMSTEC is running behind sched- 
ule and seems to be progressing more in the South Asian spirit than being driven 
by the East Asian approach. The advance timeline specification for the BIMSTEC 
was probably drawn with expectations of following the successful economic inte- 
gration process of the EU. In case of the EU, the ex-ante specification of priorit- 
ies and milestones contributed to furthering the integration programme. Gradual 
achievement of deadlines made apparent the costs of non-accession to non- 
members, thus lending greater credibility to both the intentions and substance of 
EU integration. For the BIMSTEC though, the similarities with the EU have 
remained limited to the draft stage only. 

For South Asia, which is the predominant participant in the initiative, the 
BIMSTEC was expected to push forward its own economic integration. In this 
context, it would be appropriate to ask whether the SAARC agreement on free 
trade (such as the SAFTA) and the BIMSTEC’s proposed FTA are to be viewed as 
alternatives,'® supplementary or neither. In case there is an overlap of agenda and 
schedule among these initiatives, and if it is substantial, it is entirely possible that 
one may suffice to accomplish regional economic integration, making the other 
redundant or causing it effectively to lapse into inertia. Or else, the overlap and 
dual effort in the same direction will only lead to wastage of resources that these 
countries can ill-afford. 

The overlap between the BIMSTEC FTA and the SAFTA cannot be missed. 
Both aim at creating an FTA through trade liberalization and incorporate similar 
objectives in terms of the goods trade liberalization programme. Even though the 
BIMSTEC FTA was designed initially with shorter timelines, the fact that these 
have not been achieved places it in the same bracket of long overdue and over- 
shot deadlines as the SAFTA. As regards movement towards an FTA, the SAFTA 
has seen limited progress even after the implementation of the agreement in 2006. 
Apart from the India—Pakistan conflict situation, the missing elements like invest- 
ment and services liberalization, both with perceived greater potentials, have been 
cited as possible reasons for its slow progress (Batra 2005). Again, similarities 
between the BIMSTEC and the SAFTA are easily identifiable. Despite being a 
part of the original schedule, the BIMSTEC has shown no eagerness on investment 
and services liberalization. Beyond the SAFTA, the SAARC, like the BIMSTEC, 
has, over the years, expanded its domain of action to include achieving food 
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security, regional energy cooperation and connectivity among other objectives. In 
addition, like the BIMSTEC, the SAARC is also becoming project-based. The 
SAARC initiated a special fund for projects in 1991 and, under this, feasibility 
studies for 13 projects have been undertaken. In recent times, the SAARC has ini- 
tiated action in the realm of environment, tourism promotion, etc. Both the 


of conflict for the BIMSTEC and whether it has accelerated the pace of economic 
integration among its members. The progress of BIMSTEC so far does not in any 
way indicate that the favourable political environment has been an inherent ad- 
vantage for the grouping. The delay in holding the second BIMSTEC summit four 
years after the first, in 2008, was attributed to internal turmoil, political differences 
and non-cooperation among members. In 2007, the second summit was deferred 
on account of internal political instability in Bangladesh and the political trans- 
formation in Nepal. Other instances include India’s inability to usefully engage 
Bangladesh and Myanmar multilaterally through the forum even though bilateral 
engagement in the past has not been easy. Both countries are of strategic import- 
ance for India in terms of their potential for energy resources and connectivity 
with Southeast Asia that, in turn, is expected to have spill-over effects for the 
development of India’s northeastern states. But the strategic relevance of the asso- 
ciation in a perceived positive political environment notwithstanding, economic 
initiatives such as the India—Bangladesh gas pipeline or the India-Myanmar— 
Thailand highway have been bogged down by the political compulsions of the 
involved parties. Thus, even while political differences among the BIMSTEC 
members may not be as longstanding and severe as in the case of India and 
Pakistan, they do exist and have acted as dampeners to the economic integration 

It is also imperative to ask whether, in expecting the BIMSTEC to positively 
influence development of India’s northeast, India is not sidestepping the issue of 
accountability and efficiency of its own national institutions? Considering that the 
regional grouping helps connect India’s northeastern states to Southeast Asia, the 
spill over for northeast India is natural. The impact, though, is not yet visible. It is, 
therefore, relevant to point out that prior to looking east through the BIMSTEC, it 
is essential to focus on integrating the northeast with India itself and making it a 
participant in the country’s economic dynamism and growth. International eco- 
nomic synergies will only be successful if the northeast is first made capable of 
undertaking cooperative ventures by integrating internally with India. What is 
sought from the BIMSTEC may actually be more easily and realistically attainable 
through a more efficient working of India’s own national institutions. 

The BIMSTEC has so far seen limited progress and political constraints have 
prevailed over its cooperative efforts. Given that the BIMSTEC FTA largely 
duplicates the SAFTA, its ability to provide additional momentum to South Asian 
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economic integration appears to be limited. Therefore, it is necessary to explore 
whether there is sufficient scope for convergence of the economic integration 
processes undertaken in South Asia and Southeast Asia. This aspect is examined 
in the next section by analyzing the imperatives of regional economic integration 
in the two sub-regions. The use of some simple quantitative economic indicators 
of macroeconomic convergence!’ among the BIMSTEC economies may, even in 
the absence of commonalities in the formal processes of integration, provide both 
rationale and impetus for economic integration across South and Southeast Asia. 


Economic Integration of South and Southeast Asia: 

Scope for Convergence 

The Imperatives for Economic Integration in Southeast Asia 

Economic integration in Southeast Asia has been a market-driven process. 
Deepening economic integration through region-wide production networks, which 
ate an outcome of the evolving comparative advantage of the many Asian 
economies, is a reflection of this trend. The process has been enhanced by foreign 
Japanese, then from the newly industrialized economies. Now China has emerged 
as the hub of assembly-line production technique m the region. The large cor- 
porations have helped shift various sub-processes of production to countries in 
accordance with their comparative advantage, relative factor endowments and 
technological capacities. In particular, economies with relatively high wage costs 
are shifting towards higher value-added products, including services. As & con- 
sequence of this process, there is an ongoing transformation in the composition of 
production and trade as also an increase in intre-regional trade. During the two 
decades from 1986-1987 to 2006-2007, the share of mtra-regional trade in total 
non-oil East Asia trade increased from 34.4 per cent to 54.1 per cent. This is 
greater than the ratio for the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and 
close to the EU levels. For sub-regions in East Asia—Developmg East 
Asia and ASEAN+3—+the ratios are smaller but the rate of increase faster 
(Athukorala and Kohpaiboon 2009). Similar conclusions can be drawn from the 
index of trade intensity, which at 2.3 (Kawai 2005), is indicative of high levels of 
economic integration through intra-regional trade. The FDHtrade nexus has thus 
led to the creation of an economically integrated region m East Asia. So natural 
has been the process of market-driven regionalization in this sub-region that 
regionalism or policy-driven institutionalization of the process has taken a back- 
seat, even though the ASEAN was established in 1967. More recently, after the 
East Asian crisis revealed the vulnerabilities on account of the economic mter- 
linkages among the regional economies, it became imperative for the region to 
have its own identity and institutional mechanism for cooperation. Efforts at 
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regional cooperation have since been activated and are progressing at a reasonable 
pace. In particular, in the post-crisis period, the ASEAN plus-three economies 
have accelerated the pace of economic community building and announced a 
large number of initiatives for financial cooperation. The 2008 global financial 
crisis has further renewed the need and efforts for institutionalized economic 
integration in the region. Some concrete progress is already evident in this dir- 
ection in the form of multi-lateralization of swap arrangements under the Chiang 
Mai Initiative in 2010. 


Regional Economic Integration Imperatives In South Asia 

South Asia is uniquely different in the experience of regional economic inte- 
gration. The process of regionalism was initiated a quarter of a century ago by 
establishing the SAARC in 1985. The organization then comprised seven countries 
with almost all of them following inward-looking trade and import-substitution 
growth policies. Over time, the economic scenario in the region has altered drama- 
tically. Today, the countries in the region are experiencing high growth rates. 
India’s 7 per cent plus average annual rate of growth over the decade 1998-2008 
was the highest while, during the same period, the average annual growth of 
GDP for all the other South Asian economies!* was over 5 per cent.’? The region 
is rapidly integrating with the global economy. As a region, South Asia has ex- 
perienced one of the fastest growth rates of trade in the world, averaging 10.8 per 
cent in 2007. This follows a growth of almost 12 per cent experienced during 
2005—06, which was the highest among all regions (Ahmed and Ghani 2008). In 
stark contrast to this is the trend for regional economic integration in South Asia. 
Intra-regional trade in South Asia is about 6 per cent of its total trade and about 
5 per cent of regional GDP. India’s trade with its neighbours is under 3 per cent of 
its total trade.” This is despite the institutional process having been set into motion 
with the formation of a regional organization like the SAARC 25 years ago and 
the SAFTA that was implemented in 2006. The latter, in fact, appears to be in 
danger of being undermined by existing bilateral arrangements in the region. The 
longstanding bilateral trade treaties between India—Nepal and India—Bhutan, 
although not in the spirit of the WTO-defined FTA, have nonetheless been useful 
to greatly facilitate trade between India and the less developed countries of the 
region.”! A free trade regime exists between India and Bhutan. The FTA between 
India and Sri Lanka, implemented in 2001, has been successful in increasing 
bilateral trade flows. The two countries are keen on elevating the initiative to a 
comprehensive economic partnership agreement. Another hurdle for the SAFTA 
is the refusal of Pakistan and Bangladesh to grant India transit rights (ADB 2011). 
India’s unilateral offer, made at the 14th SAARC Summit in 2007, for duty free 
access to goods from the least developed countries of South Asia is also not in the 
spirit of regionalism. 
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The sub-regions of South and Southeast Asia clearly appear to be differently 
motivated as regards their process of economic integration. The Southeast Asian 
integration through market and production network-led economic interdependence 
has strengthened over time and the process of regionalism has also been given a 
reasonable push in the post-East Asian and the more recent global financial crises 
period. The need for a collective identity has since been accepted as an imperative 
by all in the sub-region. South Asia is yet to reveal a collective realization of the 
imperatives for economic integration. The political landscape of the region, in 
addition to persistent high intra-regional trade and investment barriers, continue 
to constrain the process of economic integration in South Asia. 

The processes of economic integration as undertaken in South and Southeast 
Asia do not indicate any significant scope for convergence. Therefore, it would be 
worthwhile to examine whether there is any underlying economic interdepend- 
ence among the BIMSTEC economies that may still justify and propel economic 
integration of the two sub-regions. For the purpose, indicators of economic and 
financial linkages like output correlation, per capita income difference, financial 
openness and policy co-ordination are estimated for the BIMSTEC member coun- 
tries by using simple quantitative measures. 


Macroeconomic Linkages 


The extent of deepening macroeconomic interdependence among the BIMSTEC 
economies is estimated by calculating the correlation of fluctuations, measured as 
annual percentage change in the member countries’ GDP at constant dollar prices 
for the period 1997-2008 and 2004-2009. It is done to reflect upon the changes, 
if any, in the period after the first summit when an accelerated pace for liberalization 
and integration was adopted by the grouping. Figure 1 shows the annual percent- 
age change in GDP over the period 1997-2008 for the BIMSTEC economies. The 
correlation results are presented in Tables 1a and 1b. The full period correlation 
coefficients show almost no indication of real economy linkages among the 
BIMSTEC economies,” but this clearly changes after the first summit m 2004. 
Evidence of high correlation coefficients implying increased proximity in macro- 
. economic fluctuations is observed for the period 2004-2009. Apparently, the 
BIMSTEC economies are showing some similarities in their response to outside 
shocks in recent years. 

As another indicator of macroeconomic convergence, it would be appropriate 
to examine whether there has been a reduction in per capita income differential 
among the member countries of the BIMSTEC. It has been observed that as 
economies within the same region become more integrated, the mcome gap be- 
tween rich and poor economies tends to reduce.” In regions and trade blocs where 
integration has proceeded at a fast pace, the income gap also tends to decline at a 
similarly rapid pace. Using four different measures,” the trend movement in per 
capita income (PCY) differentials of the BIMSTEC member nations is examined. 
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Table la. Correlation in Output Auctuation: 1997-2009 


Myanmar l 

Thalland 0.77 l 

Bhutan 0.57 0.58 | 

india 0.47 0.44 0.26 | 

Bangladesh 0.59 0.56 0.16 0.86 l 

Nepal -0.04 0.04 -0.62 -0.02 0.22 l 

Sri Lanka 0.17 0.25 0.16 0.74 0.48 —0.09 l 


Myanmar | 

Thalland 0.82 | 

Bhutan 0.63 0.67 | 

India 0.79 0.89 0.86 | 

Bangladesh 0.89 0.91 085 0.98 | 

Nepal 0.3] 0.1 0.36 -0.26 -0.25 l 

Sri Lanka 0.62 0.86 0.85 0.9% 0.91 —0.08 | 


An attempt is thus made to provide information on the extent to which income gap 
has narrowed in the post-bloc-formation period. Table 2 and Figure 2 present the 
observation on the historical evolution of the income gap since the inception of 
BIMSTEC. A declining trend in the income gap is evident only for G1, that is, 
when the differential is calculated with extreme values of PCY. However, when 
the other three, more broad-based meesures that account for the outlier effects are 


Tabie 2. Trends in Intra-BIMSTEC Income Gap 





Year Gl G2 G3 G4 
1997 14.094 2.841551 5.183029 1.762187 
1998 1223094 2.578868 4.87443 | 1.731301 
1999 | 1.63057 2.560929 4.880067 1.72989 
2000 10.82015 2.539337 4.846934 1.72929 
2001 9.845798 2.524528 4.678921 1.718224 
2002 9.551387 2.5209 15 4.825914 1.73091 
2003 9.093385 2531893 4.873404 1.734986 
2004 8.58603 2.5 16344 ' 4.856688 1.730175 
2005 7.957957 2.509235 4.742359 1.71825 
2006 7.534705 2.477436 4.757523 1.7 15094 
2007 7.154535 2.400967 4.876393 1.722032 
2008 7.090634 2.350094 4.888285 1.718652 
2009 6.616468 2.24207 4.74498 | 1.70481 | 
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Figure 2. Intra-BIMSTEC Income Gap: | 997-2009 


Source: Author’s calcubatons. 

Notes: G|: Ratio between the highest and lowest GDP PC; G2: ratio of the largest GDP PC to the 
bloc’s average; G3: Average GDP PC of the three largest economies to three smallest G4: 
ratio between the three economies with the highest GDP PC and the bloc’s average; Years 
l-13: 1997-2009. 


considered, the trend of a constant income gap during 1997-2009 is evident. This 
is in contrast to the trends in other more integrated regions like the Europe (the 
EU 15), Americas (the NAFTA and the Mercosur) and even the Asian region com- 
prising the ASEAN plus three and the other EAS economies (inclusive of India- 
The I-16”) where the income gaps have been observed to be decreasing over the 
years. In fact, it is reported that the pace at which the income gap is declining for 
the I-16 grouping is faster than that for Europe or the Americas (Capannelli et al. 
2009). 

As an indicator of financial integration, the Chinn Ito index for capital account 
openness is used. The index values show almost negligible levels of de facto 
capital account openness among the BIMSTEC economies. Almost all the econ- 
omies have a negative index value for the index during 1997-2009. 


Regional Policy Cooperation 

Interaction through regional policy coordination and regional relationships are 
other indicators of cooperation among trade bloc members. The form of this inter- 
action varies, ranging from formal agreements for trade and economic cooperation 
to informal forums for managing liquidity and financial crises. The BIMSTEC 
countries do not fare very well on the policy cooperation front. In trade policy 
cooperation that has been measured by the number of FTAs that these countries 
have with each other, it is only Sri Lanka that has an FTA with India. Others like 
Bhutan and Nepal have trade treaties with India. The BIMSTEC countries like 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and India are all members of the APTA and all South Asian 
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countries are members of the SAFTA. Myanmar is in an FTA with India through 
the India-ASEAN FTA. The APTA has seen very slow progress and is restricted 
in its liberalization programme. The Indie-ASEAN FTA in goods has come into 
effect only from January 2010. 

In terms of coverage and scope of the FTA, it has been observed that the Asian 
trade agreements are shallow in comparison with the American or European 
agreements. Additionally, the Asian FTAs are invariably limited to trade inte- 
gration and liberalization of goods only, and the more difficult aspects of trade 
facilitation and other behind-the-border barriers are left out of the purview of 
these agreements.” This is so even when it is accepted that greater gains are to be 
expected and achieved from non-tariff barrier removal than tariff cuts. The former 
are open-ended reforms while the latter have limited scope given the already low 
rates prevailing in most countries. Many Asian agreements follow the practice of 
sequential process where trade liberalization in goods is followed by investment 
and services incorporation in the schedule. However, in most cases the goods 
agreement takes a long time to be formalized even after prolonged negotiations. 
Investment and services liberalization subsequently taken up further delays the 
process and, in effect, reduces the beneficial impact of the FTAs. The pace of 
negotiations leaves much to be desired in the case of most Asian agreements. The 
collective will for economic integration through trade policy cooperation thus 
appears to be weak in Asian agreements. 

In the many intra-regional forums in Asia like the Executives’ Meeting of the 
East Asia-Pacific Central Bank (EMEAP), the ASEAN and the ASEAN+3 that 
provide multiple opportunities to leaders to meet and discuss regional policy and 
cooperation issues, only the ASEAN 10 and the plus-three economies are members. 
From South Asia, India is the only country that has membership status in some of 
these forums like the EMEAP. Other BIMSTEC members from South Asia do not 
have a place in these forums even in an informal capacity. Additionally, the in- 
tensity levels of the financial arrangements are not high. In Asia, only the Chiang 
Mai Initiative bas succeeded, to some extent, in extending liquidity facilities 
across the member countries of the ASEAN+3. 

The logic of connecting South and Southeast Asia, at least at present, therefore, 
appears to be thin. Given the current trends, it may only be justified to visualize 
India’s integration with Southeast Asia. India has over the years established strong 
trade, economic and financial linkages with Southeast Asia.” The pace of India’s 
integration with Southeast Asia has accelerated since the East Asian crisis and 
even more so recently, necessitated by the imperatives of global financial crisis. 
India’s inclusion in the proposed Pan Asian integration is now accepted in the 
region, particularly with the establishment of the East Asia Summit and the recent 
implementation of the India-ASEAN FTA. The latter along with other formal 
FTAs between the ASEAN and the plus-three economies provides an alternative 
route to Asian economic integration and a legitimate role for India in the process. 
Additionally, Asian economic integration is emerging to be an ASHAN-centric 
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process. In this process, it may actually be hard to visualize a role for the 
BIMSTEC. The BIMSTEC, therefore, needs to be directed so that it retains its 
relevance for the region. Some possibilities towards this objective are discussed 
in the next section. 


Conclusion and the Way Forward for the BIMSTEC 


Asia has been a late starter of the process of regionalism. As the process evolves 
in the continent, diverse and distinct patterns are evident in different sub-regions. 
Sunultancously, the region is showing signs of progressing towards Pan Asian 
integration. Many ideas and forums are already afloat to give form to this objective. 
In this article, a critical assessment of the BIMSTEC, an inter-sub-regional group- 
ing in Asia, is undertaken with regard to its performance as a preferential trade 
bloc and ability to perform the integrative function between its constituent sub- 
regions of South and Southeast Asia. 

The analysis in this article shows that the BIMSTEC has performed well below 
expectations. As a regional trade arrangement, the BIMSTEC was designed with 
the aim of achieving a relatively deeper level of economic integration among the 
member economies. Unlike the other Asian agreements, the framework agreement 
included a time schedule not just for the liberalization of goods but services and 
investment liberalization as well. However, the performance of the BIMSTEC has 
not been effective to take the regional economic integration among the member 
countries to a higher level. Trade theoretical indicators like intra-regional trade 
and investment show no signs of enhancement since the formation of the regional 
organization or even after the 2004 summit when the countries agreed to pursue 
Tegionalism with greater seriousness. Access to a larger market through the trade 
bloc has done no significant good to increasing trade or investment flows for 
the smaller member economies. 

As regard the objective of integrating the constituent sub-regions through the 
BIMSTEC, the regional organization appears to be ill-equipped in terms of insuf- 
ficient macroeconomic linkages and policy coordination. Individual economies’ 
dynamism has had little spill-over effect on the less developed member nations. 
Macroeconomic linkages evident among some members in the period after 2004 
do not translate into reduction in the income gaps that characterize this regional 
grouping. Additionally, the divergent economic integration path of the two sub- 
regions does not appear to support the vision with which the regional body was 
established. The economic integration process in Southeast Asia, starting with 
regionaltzation followed by the now gathering pace of regionalism, is at variance 
with the South Asian process that continues to be held back by political constraints. 
Convergence of the two may not be easy at this stage. Until the SAFTA is suc- 
cessful in taking forward the South Asian economic integration, linkages with 
other sub-regions may not be feasible. The process of linking the two sub-regions 
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may, however, continue with initial integration only with India in South Asia. 
India is already a part of some of the ongoing cross-regional initiatives aimed at 
economic and financial cooperation. 

In order to retain the sub-regional grouping’s relevance, it may therefore be 
practical to pursue a work programme comprising viable regional projects based 
on mutually beneficial complementarities that will take care of the developmental 
gap as well as help foster economic integration. It may be important to recall here 
that the original feasibility study on a regional arrangement among the member 
countries, undertaken by the ESCAP, emphasizes mainly sectoral cooperation. 
Kelegama (2001) cites some examples of how the PTA in the ASEAN was 
strengthened by sectoral cooperation devices like the ASEAN joint venture pro- 
ject and the ASEAN industrial project. In the APEC, too, the sectoral cooperation 
has been an important contributory factor. Partial scope agreements of the Latin 
American Integration Association also used preferential trade for enterprise to 
enterprise collaboration in various sectors (ESCAP 1992). Sectoral project-based 
approach may similarly help strengthen the process of creating the BIMSTEC 
FTA. Some projects in the identified priority sectors of the BIMSTEC are already 
underway. Other projects could be designed and initiated so as to exploit fully the 
complementarities among the member countries. Contiguity among member 
states in particular provides opportunities for modemizing and expanding vital in- 
frastructure networks for roads, railways and communication facilities through 
the BIMSTEC. Other areas that have substantial scope for development, given 
Southeast Asian member countries’ comparative advantage, are inland water- 
ways, port development, projects specifically aimed at maritime connectivity, and 
resource development including marine resources such as fisheries. Energy co- 
operation is an area with huge potential for cooperation among the BIMSTEC 
members. This includes water, natural gas, wind as well as solar energy as potential 
possibilities. Myanmar and Bangladesh are abundant in gas resources and Bhutan 
and Nepal are potential sources of hydropower. Among its many objectives, the 
BIMSTEC has already identified the setting up of an Energy Centre to facilitate 
cooperation in this sector. 

Grid connectivity, gas pipeline, hydropower, energy sector regulations and 
reforms, and efficiency are potential areas that the BIMSTEC can focus on. In the 
light of international oil price rise and volatility observed in recent years, this is 
an objective task that would work towards making the region energy secure. 

Tourism is another major sector with substantial potential for exploitation. 
Intra-regional flows of tourists are observed using data from the World Tourism 
Organization. Between 1990 and 2004, the number of outbound tourists from the 
Asia Pacific increased three times, indicating thus the increasing pace of tourist 
activity in the region. Outbound tourism has increased by 25 per cent in one year 
between 2002-2003 and 2003-2004. By the same token, the Southeast Asian 
member countries of Myanmar and Thailand have seen an annual rate of growth 
of tourist arrivals by 4 and 5 per cent respectively during 1990-2004. On the 
agpregate, the tourist arrivals in Myanmar in 2004 were more than 10 times that 
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in 1990 and in Thailand twice as many as in 1990. Among the South Asian member 
countries, the trend is similarly encouraging with respect to India and, to some 
extent, Sri Lanka.” Connectivity has been stressed upon already in the agenda of 
the BIMSTEC. Additionally, coordinated efforts combining the specialization of 
countries like Thailand in areas such as tourism will do a lot for the regional 
grouping not just in terms of economic cooperation but also with respect to en- 
hancing development prospects of the member countries. 

The sub-regional grouping can also work on enabling landlocked member 
countries, which can act as transit points for intensification of intra-regional trade 
and resource flow. For the purpose, the BIMSTEC can work towards harmonizing 
transport and transit agreements. 

As the work programme gets accomplished, the support structure in terms of 
an institutional set-up in the form of a permanent secretariat should also be estab- 
lished. This, in fact, should be taken up as a priority task for the BIMSTEC as it 
will help endow the required dynamism and formality to the sub-regional grouping 
so that it can fulfil its medium- and longer-term goals. 


Notes 


1. It must be noted that Goods and Services RTAs are counted separately. 

2. The General Agreement in Trade in Services (GATS) distinguishes between four 
modes of supplying services: (a) Cross-border trade; (b) Consumption abroad: 
(c) Commercial presence; (d) Presence of natural persons. See http:/Avww.wto.org. 

3. CARs have entered into many bilateral agreements with countries in the Commonwealth 
of Independent States (CIS). 

4. Organizations that include some of the Central Asian Republics as their members 
but are in the nature of Eurasian organizations—such as the Economic Cooperation 
Organization (ECO), Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), Eurasian Economic 
Community (EAEC)}—and also those organizations which do not involve or seek an 
RTA (for example, Shanghai Cooperation Organization—SCO) are not discussed in 
this article. 

5. Figures are from http:/Avww.dgft. gov. in. 

6. Japan External Trade Organization (JETRO) Press Release, 17 August 2010. 

7. Soveral proposals have been put forward for Asian integration, with the most recent ones 
being those proposed by tho Australian Prime Minister for an Asia Pacific Community 
and the Japanese proposal for an East Asian Community. While the final shape of the 
Asian integration process remains ambiguous, it is likely to be the ASEAN-centric. 

8. This has been true of some of the sub-regional groupings in Europe, for example, 
the Central European Free Trade Agreement (CEFTA) and Black Sea Economic 
Cooperation (BSEC). 

9. As is evident, the organization was named on the basis of the first letter of the name 
of each of its members, that is, Bangladesh, India, Myanmar, Sri Lanka, Thailand 
Economic Cooperation. According to Baru (2001), this was an untidy formula and 
no other regional economic grouping in the world is named in a similar manner. The 
BIMST-EC was renamed the Bay of Bengal Initiative for Multi-Sectoral Technical 
and Economic Cooperation in 2004 to preserve the acronym and also to address the 
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entry of Nepal and Bhutan (Agarwal and Mukherjee 2007). The current name is more 
generic and provides flexibility and continuity (Asher and Sen 2006). 


. bttp:/Avww.imf. org/extemal/pubs/ft/weo/201 0/0 1/weodata. 
. http://data.woridbenk.org/data-catalog/worid-development-indicators. 
_ See Devlin and Estevadeordal (2002) on how some RTAs, through trade and com- 


merce that is their primary motive, are able to generate a sense of commonality among 
member nations to facilitate diversified cooperation in the form of provision of many 
other regional public goods (for example, mfrastructure). 


; As India has already set up a Tsunami Earty Waming Centre, it has offered to share the 


facilities for the purpose. 


; The plus-three economies are China, Japan and Korea. 

. See http:/Ayww.unctad.org/en/doca/wit2009. 

. For details see Agarwal and Mukherjee (2007). 

. This is developed in Capannelli et al. (2009). 

. Nepal is the sole exception. 

; See http://data.worldbank org/data-catalog/world-development-indicators. 

: It is relevant to note that many studies have shown that US trade has increased more 


quickly with its NAFTA partners than with non-NAFTA partners. Since the announce- 
ment of NAFTA in 1993, real US exports to Mexico have increased by 95 per cent and 
Canada by 35 per cent, in contrast to the 20 per cent increase observed for non-NAFTA 
partners. Real US imports from Mexico have increased by 190 per cent in comparison 
with 69 per cent for Canada and 59 per cent for non-NAFTA partners (Agama and 
McDaniel 2002). 

Trade between India and Nepal is conducted on the basis of the 1991 Trade Treaty. 
The treaty has been modified several times, most recently in October 2009 (Mukherjee 
2010). The Indie—Bhutan Trade and Commerce Agreement that expired in 2005, has 
since been renewed for a period of 10 years. 


22. Exceptions of high correlation (> 0.75) are observed in case of India~Bangladesh 


24. 


21: 


and Thailand-Myanmar. No indications otherwise of close economic and/or financial 
proximity are observed for these economies. Some extrancous factors may, therefore, 
be responsible for this result. 


. The capacity of regional groups’ members to close the income gap faster than non- 


members has been the main reason for the new members of the EU to apply for mem- 
bership (Capannelli et al. 2009). 

The PCY income gap among the BIMSTEC economues is estimated using the fol- 
lowing four measures: G1: Ratio between the highest and lowest GDP PC; G2: ratio 
of the largest GDP PC to the bloc’s average; G3: Average GDP PC of the three largest 
economies to three smallest; G4: ratio between the three economies with the highest 
GDP PC and the bloc’s average. 


. In a study by Capannelli ot al. (2009), 16 Asian economies that include Brunei 


Darussalam, Cambodia, PRC, Hong Kong, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of 
Korea, Lao PDR, Malaysia, Myanmar, Philippines, Singapore, Taipei China, Thailand 
and Vietnam, have shown a high level of regional integration in the 2000s. 


_ As stock markets are not very well developed, it is considered best to analyze the 


extent of capital account openness as an indicator of financial linkages among the 
BIMSTEC member countries. The Chinn Ito index is an index to measure a country’s 
degree of capital account openness. 

For details see Salty (2009). 
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28. The India inclusive I-16 grouping performs well on almost all indicators of regional 
cooperation such as trade links, foreign direct investment and output correlation as 
discussed by Capennelli et al. (2009). India’s trade and market linkages with the 
ASEAN plus-three are also discussed in Batra (2007). 

29. See bttp:/Avww.unwto.orp/facts/eng/barometer.htm. 
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Abstract 


Ten years into the war on terror, the Karzai government and Its International 
backers, namely the United States and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), continue to face bleak prospects in Afghanistan. The country suffers 
from political uncertainty and Instability, with a resurgent Taliban movement 
In control of vast swaths of territory. This artide argues that five key factors 
have interacted Inauspiciously to contribute to this situatlon—the mosalc nature 
of the Afghan society, an Inappropriate political system which has subsequently 
led to poor governance, the flawed US and NATO political and military strat- 
egies, the prominence of Afghanistan’s narcotics trade and a number of counter- 
systemic actors, chlef among them being the Taliban. A change of US policy by 
placing a greater emphasis on reform, reconstruction and containment Is needed 
if Afghanistan Is to have a chance of getting out of Its current deteriorating cycle 
of violence and bloodshed. 


Keywords . 
War on Terror, Taliban, state-building, reconstruction, Hamid Karzal, Insurgency, 
reconciliation, corruption, governance, democratization 


Afghanistan is in a state of crisis. The same applies to the current US-led 
population-centric counter-insurgency strategy in that country. Despite all the 
human sacrifices made by the Afghan people and the US forces and those of its 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and non-NATO allies, and despite 
billions of dollars spent over the last ten years, Afghanistan is still crymg out for 
stability and security. The situation only continues to worsen, with 2010 marking 
a continued steady rise in civilian casualties since 2006 (Reuters 2011). While 
President Hamid Karzai has continued to preside over a corrupt and dysfunctional 
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government, the Obama Administration is in policy disarray over how to deal 
with the Afghanistan problem. President Obama fired the very architect of his 
administration’s counter-insurgency strategy, announced in December 2009, and 
the top US and NATO commander in Afghanistan, General Stanley McChrystal, 
on 23 June 2010, for openly criticising the President and his team of civilian ad- 
visors on Afghanistan (Hastings 2010). He replaced McChrystal with the head of 
US Central Command, General David Petraeus, who is now expected to achieve 
in Afghanistan what he reputedly accomplished in Irag between 2007 and 2008 in 
terms of bringing down the level of violence, although Iraq still remains in the 
grip of serious political uncertainty and instability, with almost daily bloodshed 
and insecurity dominating the life of many Iraqis. However, Petraeus may be find- 
ing Afghanistan to be a bigger challenge than Iraq. As the Afghan situation has 
deteriorated, the United States and its allies, with troop deployments in Afghanistan, 
are facing severe war fatigue and can no longer claim sufficient domestic popular 
support for the continuation of the war. It is not only that the Netherlands has 
already withdrawn its forces from Afghanistan and that Canada has followed suit, 
but also that many other allies, including Britain which has the second largest 
troop deployment after the United States, are keen to terminate their military in- 
volvements as soon as possible. Even the Obama Administration has committed 
itself to a policy of thinning out the American forces from the middle of 2011. 

Based on the available evidence, the situation continues to favour the Taliban 
and their supporters, most importantly Pakistan, or more specifically its powerful 
military mtelligence agency, the Inter-Services Intelligence Agency (ISI). The ISI 
has worked doggedly, ever since the fall of the Taliban, to keep the militia alive as 
a potent force in order to play a determining role in shaping the Afghan political 
landscape according to Pakistan’s regional geopolitical preferences, rather than 
those of the United States and its NATO allies. The United States is now locked in 
what is shaping up as a quagmire by the day, with an Afghan syndrome in the 
making parallel to what the Vietnam War engendered. 

Several key factors account for Afghanistan’s problems, turning the country 
mto a theatre of endless conflict and missed opportunities for the Afghans and the 
international community. Chief among them are five. 


The Afghan Society 


The first is the mosaic nature of the devout Muslim Afghan society. Afghanistan 
has historically been characterized by a weak state in dynamic relations with a 
strong society. Its population is composed of various ethnic, tribal, linguistic, cul- 
tural and sectarian groups, forming distinct micro-societies with most of them 
having extensive cross-border ties with Afghanistan’s neighbours (Saikal 2006: 
18-19). These social and cultural divisions have traditionally made Afghanistan 
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the land of ‘strongmen’, and have persistently played a critical role (ever since the 
creation of modern Afghanistan in the mid-18th century) in attempts at creating 
national unity and institutionalized processes of state-building in the country. 
Although the turbulence of the past 30 years has profoundly affected Afghanistan, 
the country’s micro-societies have remained salient in shaping Afghan politics 
and society. Since the tragic events of 11 September 2001 and Washington’s 
immediate response to them, these divisions have interacted very favourably with 
what is now widely recognized as the flawed US-led strategy of intervention to 
undermine seriously the process of stabilization and reconstruction of Afghanistan. 
No doubt, some progress has been made in the area of civil society (such as free- 
dom of expression, and print and electronic media outlets), infrastructural develop- 
ment (building roads and supply of clean water and electricity), and construction 
of industrial enterprises. But all this has taken place more or less on an ad hoc 
basis with little due consideration to an appropriate elaborate national plan that 
could aid the consolidation of a kind of political and economic order that would 
be responsive to Afghanistan’s conditions. That is, to generate effective overlapp- 
ing linkages between the central authority and micro-societies and also among the 
micro-societies themselves in pursuit of national unity. 


Governance and Corruption 


The second factor relates to poor governance and the inappropriateness of the pol- 
itical system that has been established in Afghanistan. From the start, President 
Karzai and many of his cohorts found it imperative, under Washington’s impulse, 
to subscribe to a mode of political change that would generate a strong presidential 
system of government, more akin to the American model than anything else. In 
the process, they ignored repeated warnings by seasoned scholars of Afghan pol- 
itics and society that such a system was unlikely to work in a war-tom country like 
Afghanistan with a myriad of tribal, ethnic, linguistic and sectarian divisions, and 
that it would typically produce one winner and many disgruntled but powerful 
losers, with a capacity to challenge or undermine the victor. A more suitable alter- 
native proposal was to create a parliamentary system of government, with the 
executive power resting with a Prime Minister and his/her cabinet to be drawn 
from the Parliament (Saikal and Maley 2008), for two important reasons. 

First, it would provide for a range of actors to be locked in a framework of 
national obligations and responsibilities, giving them involvement in national 
affairs, and would allow micro-societies to have a necessary degree of autonomy 
in the exercise of their local affairs on the one hand, and relate through their local 
representative bodies and national parliament to the overall political system on 
the other. Second, it would not place too much burden on one individual (as would 
be the case in a strong presidential system), who could easily become the focus of 
public discontent if things went wrong. In the meantime, it would prevent the 
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winner from using the powers of his office to build up a system of patronage, and 
to act as a delegative leader between elections, especially in the absence of firm 
separation of powers, rule of law, established system of checks and balances, and 
effective mechanisms of public scrutiny, which are normally associated with the 
transition of a state from total disruption to stability and viability. 

However, Karzai, backed by Dr Zalmay Khalilzad, the Afghan-born American 
presidential envoy and ambassador to Afghanistan (2001—2005) as well as a self- 
confessed neo-conservative, and a number of his hand-picked ministers and 
members of the Constitutional Commission, pushed successfully for a strong 
presidential system. This system was enshrined in a new Constitution that was 
adopted by a Loya Jirga (the traditional Afghan assembly) in January 2004. 

Under the same Constitution, Afghanistan was also given a two-chamber 
Parliament, which was elected on a non-party basis in 2005 and 2010. The 2005 
Parliament was far from perfect: it was a fragmented body, reflecting partly the 
mosaic nature of the Afghan society and partly Karzai’s original opposition to 
party politics. Its members operated within informal groupings and ad hoc alli- 
ances, based mostly on tribal, sectarian, factional and ethnic allegiances. It in- 
chided many strong local power holders or what have popularly become known as 
‘warlords’, with varying records of human rights violations and a determination 
to do whatever it takes to protect themselves against any public scrutiny and 
prosecution. 

In many ways, it was reminiscent of the highly fragmented and for that matter 
ineffective parliaments that existed under the traditional monarchy of King 
Mohammad Zahir during the period of ‘New Democracy’ (1964-73), prompting 
the governments often to resort to bribery, nepotism and temporary alliances and 
counter-alliances to ensure the passage of their bills or to secure a vote of con- 
fidence for ministers (Saikal 2006). Even so, the 2005 Parliament proved to be far 
more representative than any before it. It was elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage, through a process endorsed by a number of credible international ob- 
servers as largely fair and free. It provided a venue for a range of voices to be 
heard, and has the potential to act more effectrvely than it has so far in fulfilling 
its constitutional duties. 

However, the Executive vigorously sought to marginalize its role in the pro- 
cesses of governance. Using its powers and foreign support, the Executive relent- 
lessly took advantage of the Parliament’s fragmentation to make it irrelevant. 
President Karzai and his Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs until October 
2008 and since then Minister of Education, Faroug Wardak, appear to have done 
little to build an effective working relationship between the Executive and 
Legislative branches. 

The relations between the two organs grew so bad that the President and the 
Speaker of the Lower House (Wolesi Jirga), Yunous Qanooni, bave often been 
unable to communicate with each other effectively since early 2007. A major 
point of dispute between the two branches arose over the Parliament’s expressed 
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lack of confidence in the former Foreign Minister, Rangin Dadfar Spanta (a per- 
sonal friend of the President) and Karzai’s refusal to give in to the parliamentary 
ruling on the issue. He continued to keep Spanta as Foreign Minister, whilst the 
latter lacked the confidence of Parliament. Although he finally found it compelling 
to replace Spanta following the flawed 2009 Presidential election, he simply 
pushed his very inactive but loyal National Security Advisor, Zalmay Rasoul, and 
Spanta to swap positions. Meanwhile, the Lower House twice rejected many of 
Karzai’s nominees for new cabinet positions, some of which remain unfilled to 
date. It did so, on the ground that those nominees were under-qualified or inap- 
propriate. Furthermore, the Executive has worked hard to avoid parliamentary 
scrutiny of some of its major policy decisions. For example, it has never sought 
parliamentary approval for the signing of the Afghanistan—US strategic partner- 
ship agreement of 23 May 2005. Similarly, the government did not obtain any 

endorsement for an agreement reached between President Karzai 
and President Bush in September 2008 for the deployment of an extra 8,500 
American troops in Afghanistan. Nor did it acquire a parliamentary endorsement 
for President Obama’s subsequent dispatch of an extra 30,000 American troops, 
which brought up the total number of US forces to over 100,000. This, together 
with 47,000 troops deployed by other NATO and non-NATO allies of the United 
States, surpasses by a large margin the number of troops that the former Soviet 
Union deployed at any time during its decade-long occupation of Afghanistan in 
the 1980s. 

The growing lack of trust between the Executive and Legislative branches, 
continuing even after the election of a second Parliament in September 2010, has 
seriously undermined the processes of building inter-institutional cooperation and 
institutionalization against the entrenched personalizing politics in Afghanistan. 
One of Afghanistan’s deep-seated problems has historically been that power and 
the political culture in the country have revolved around political personalities 
rather than political institutions as the foundation for political stability and con- 
tinuity. Political institutions have risen and fallen with personalities rather than 
the former governing and regulating the behaviour of the latter. When the Taliban 
were ousted, Karzai, who enjoyed more international support than any of his pre- 
decessors, had a unique opportunity to turn a new page in Afghan history in this 
respect. Yet, he has progressively acted in ways that have perpetuated dysfunc- 
tional Afghan political traditions. 

Karzai has increasingly acted more or less as another Pashtun Khan or tribal 
leader. He has used his powers and international support to fill important govern- 
mental positions on the basis of family, tribal, ethnic and factional connections 
and to engage in building patronage networks, based on a system of favour and 
disfavour.' He has surrounded himself with a number of ethnic entrepreneurs, 
who have been more interested in how to protect their positions, trappings of 
power and privileges, for which most of them would not normally qualify, than m 
what is required to boost national unity, reconstruction and security. Most of them 
have acted as self-seeking functionaries rather than visionaries, without much 
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depth of strategic thinking and planning. While Karzai, who is one of the most 
protected heads of state in the world, has largely been bottled up in the Presidential 
Palace, some of his ministers have turned various ministries into disconnected 
fiefdoms. There has been little successful reform to create a unified, viable admin- 
istration, armed with a well-trained and effective bureaucracy. 

While becoming increasingly unpopular, Karzai has nonetheless learned how 
to master the art of keeping himself in power. He has used his office and foreign 
largess to buy off and reward those strongmen who are capable of shoring up his 
position and delivering him votes in elections, irrespective of their unsavoury 
records. This is how he managed the Presidential election of August 2009, which 
was widely rigged in his favour (Abdul-Ahad 2009). Although under pressure 
from the international community, and while he finally agreed to a second 
round against his main political rival, the former Foreign Minister, Dr Abdullah 
Abdullah, he ultimately refused to meet his demands for a fair and free run-off. He 
rejected Abdullah’s demand to fire the head of the Electoral Commission who was 
accused of being a Karzai crony and involved in the rigging. As a result, when 
Abdullah withdrew from the run-off, Karzai was declared the winner. Karzai’s 
victory was based on winning a little more than half of the four million votes cast 
out of 12 million voters who had registered. Even so, one million of the four 
million votes cast were declared by the Electoral Complaints Commission (ECC) 
as null and void.” As such, Karzai could claim no respectable base of popular 
legitimacy, which also put many of his international backers, most importantly the 
Obama Administration, in a very embarrassing position. Initially, Washington ap- 
peared to have many reservations in dealing with Karzai, but ultimately bowed to 
the inevitable: it is better to deal with the devil you know. 

Karzai’s failures have resulted in highly damaging political intrigues, rivalries 
and malpractices permeating his administration at all levels. Serious rifts are now 
apparent even within his inner circle. He forced two of his top security men—the 
Minister of Interior, Hanif Atmar and the head of the Afghan intelligence, Amrullah 
Saleh, who were perceived by Washington as highly capable—to resign. The main 
reason was their policy differences with Karzai, especially in the case of Saleh, 
over how to deal with the Taliban (Rubin 2010). Saleh was highly critical of the 
ISI’s role in supporting the Taliban and Karzai’s policy of reconciliation with the 
Taliban. Karzai has indeed presided over not only a highly corrupt and dysfunc- 
tional government, with very limited control beyond Kabul, but also very divided 
and conflict-riddled governing elites. His administration is penetrated by opposi- 
tional forces and various foreign intelligence services at both civilian and military- 
security levels. 

Meanwhile, his government has lacked a clear ideological direction. It has 
been unclear about what it precisely stands for: Is it a pro-Western secular dem- 
ocracy, with a pro-capitalist mode of development, which can meet the preferences 
of the United States and its allies, with which a great majority of the Afghan 
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people have not traditionally been able to identify? Or, is it a blend of Western and 
Afghan values and practices, topped up by some Islamic traditions of au- 
thoritarianism, which can be very confusing to a majority of the population of 
Afghanistan? 

The problems at the elite level are echoed within the population at large, par- 
ticularly in the major urban centres. Years of turbulence, bloodshed, uncertainty 
and unpredictability, which have seen at least four different ideological groups 
seizing power in Afghanistan since the pro-Soviet communist coup of April 1978, 
have led many ordinary citizens to place a high premium on the art of self- 
preservation and survival. In doing so, they have engaged in the type of activities 
which have involved deceitful and corrupt practices (Sommerville 2010). 

At the same time, external assistance has not helped the situation. A culture of 
dependency and complacency has come to grip the population, largely due to the 
involvement of too many state and non-state actors in the Afghan transition in 
ways that have encouraged the Afghans to look to foreigners rather than to them- 
selves for what they can possibly achieve for their country. As many of these 
actors have not been driven by altruistic aims, their activities have enhanced rather 
than diminished the culture of corruption and bribery among the Afghans. The 
society has become in many ways as dysfunctional and corrupt as the state. 





An Imperfect Strategy 


The strategy pursued by the US and its allies has not helped the situation so far 
either. At first, the US failed to map out a strategy that could coherently integrate 
Afghanistan’s security building with the country’s political and economic recon- 
struction. While toppling but not defeating the Taliban and their al Qaeda sup- 
porters, the United States initially deployed only 10,000 troops, and its NATO 
allies 5,000 troops to man the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) in 
Kabul, under separate commands and with little coordination between the two. 
Whereas ISAF was tasked to secure only Kabul in support of the Karzai gov- 
ernment, the US troops, who formed the bulk of what came to be known as the 
Coalition Forces, were focused very much on hunting down al Qaeda and Taliban 
leaders. As could have been expected, this level of troop deployment soon proved 
to be inadequate in a country that had been seriously disrupted as a result of 24 
years of warfare and bloodshed. It left the field wide open for the Taliban and their 
supporters and a range of other sub-national actors—from local power holders 
and poppy growers to drug traffickers and criminal gangs—to regroup and start 
making a comeback within a year of the US-led intervention.’ 

Although it became clear by mid-2003 that more troops and resources were 
needed to expand ISAF’s and the Coalition Forces’ operations, neither the United 
States nor its allies were willing to meet this requirement. The US’ focus had 
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already shifted away from Afghanistan to Irag. On the other hand, the involve- 
ment of many of the US’ NATO partners in Afghanistan’s security building and 
reconstruction was, from the start, a short-term commitment, undertaken largely 
as a way of avoiding sending troops to Iraq, for which they had little domestic 
support. 

Even so, when the US and its partners finally found it necessary in 2004 to 
boost their military deployment and expand their operations, they opted for a safe 
and incremental military build up. By the end of 2008, 40,000 (including 10,000 
American soldiers) operated within ISAF under NATO’s command and 20,000 
under the US command. But several European members of NATO still remained 
totally unwilling, as they do to the present day, to deploy their troops in danger 
zones in the south. Repeated NATO meetings to generate more troop deployment 
and better strategic coordination fell short of desired results. 

Until Obama’s revised approach, the US and many of its allies persistently 
failed to focus on the significant linkage between military security and human 
development. They failed to pay enough attention to the fact that if military efforts 
are not accompanied by the delivery of good governance and improved living 
conditions for the population, they are unlikely to achieve the desired objectives. 
US policy-makers in particular demonstrated a poor understanding ofA fghanistan’s 
history, and its social, cultural and regional complexities. Elated by its military 
prowess and world power status, the Bush Administration gave more primacy to 
coercive operations, resulting in numerous instances of human rights violations, 
and the killing and dishonouring of Afghan civilians, than to what was required to 
help generate a viable post-Taliban political order and accelerated reconstruction 
processes. 

Washington initially shunned the idea of a Marshall Plan for Afghanistan be- 
cause, in its view, a small amount of money could go a long way in the country. 
According to a major report by the Agency Coordinating Body for Afghan Relief 
(Acbar) “while [from 2001 to 2008] the US military [expenditure rose to] US$100 
million a day, the average amount of aid ...by all donors combined [never climbed 
above] US$7 (million)’ (BBC News, 25 March 2008). The result was far less 
investment in the reconstruction of Afghanistan per head of population than was 
the case with three concurrently disrupted states: Bosnia, Kosovo and East Timor. 
This meant that a majority of the Afghans did not benefit from the post-Taliban 
reconstruction and did not experience a positive change in their living conditions. 
They, therefore, had little reason to remain supportive of the Karzai government 
and its foreign backers. 

From the inception, the Bush Administration conditioned Afghanistan’s trans- 
formation on the success of the war on terror and Pakistan’s partnership in 
achieving this success. However, driven by a view that it should do nothing that 
could result in the isolation of nuclear armed Pakistan—the main sponsor of the 
pre-11 September 2001 extremist rule of the Taliban—Washington let Islamabad 
get away with making little structural adjustment in its approach to Afghanistan. 
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The regime of General Pervez Musharraf, who was forced out of office under the 
threat of parliamentary impeachment on 18 August 2008 after nine years of mili- 
tary dictatorship, made the most of Washington’s whimsical approach to help 
promote his regime’s interests rather than those of the US in the region (Hussain 
2005). While he was showered with massive US economic and military assist- 
ance, amounting to more than US$10 billion by the end of 2007, he continued to 
provide the Taliban with sanctuaries and logistic and material support (Saikal 
2009: 9). 

If anything, Musharraf’s policies contributed to the rise of another hazardous 
development: the Talibanization of Pakistan’s border areas with Afghanistan, 
undermining the US and NATO stabilization efforts in Afghanistan on the one 
hand, and generating a serious threat to Pakistan’s stability and security on the 
other’ Under Musharraf’s successor, the US-backed Asif Ali Zardari, Pakistan’s 
policy approach has not changed much vis-a-vis Afghanistan and the Taliban. The 
ISI has continued its support of the Taliban on the understanding that the US and 
its allies would eventually leave Afghanistan and that Pakistan wants to have 
sufficient leverage and influence in the country to safeguard its interests as part of 
a wider anti-Indian and anti-Iranian posture in the region. According to a report 
released by the London School of Economics (LSE) on 12 June 2010, the ISI’s 
relationship with the Afghan Taliban continues to remain deep and substantial: it 
still provides the Taliban extensive logistic and material support, and even par- 
ticipates in their council or jirga meetings (BBC News, 13 June 2010), although 
Islamabad has refuted these claims. However, the LSE report’s claims were further 
confirmed by a number of documents among the 90,000 classified US documents 
leaked by Wikileaks and published by The New York Times, The Guardian and 
Der Spiegel in late July 2010." 

President Obama’s population-centric counter-insurgency strategy, which ma- 
terialized after months of debate, in which General McChrystal prevailed against 
Vice President Joe Biden and the US Ambassador to Afghanistan, Karl Hikenberry, 
by securing the President’s approval for 30,000 additional troops, has certamly 
sought to address some of these shortcomings. It has placed strong emphasis on 
institution building and the relationship between good governance, reconstruction, 
security and Pakistan’s compliance. It has aimed at expanding military operations 
into the heartland of the Taliban, with an escalation of cross-border operations 
into Pakistan to target Taliban and al Qaeda leaders and sanctuaries. However, 
most analysts believe that this change in approach comes too late, and is unlikely 
to remedy the mistakes of the past or to enable the US to draw down its forces 
from July 2011. 

The US has kept reassuring the world of its efforts and those of its allies in 
building the Afghan National Army (ANA), Police Force and Border Guard to 
take on increasing security responsibilities. The ANA, which has achieved a 
strength of 150,000 troops, with a capacity to participate in some operations, is far 
from being able to engage in any major military engagement without the full 
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support of foreign forces. This is expected to remain the case for some years to 
come. It suffers from internal ethnic divisions and conflicts. As for the Police 
Force and Border Guard, the first has grown to be corrupt and unreliable, and the 
second remains underdeveloped and very poorly equipped to make any meaningful 
contribution to securing Afghanistan’s borders, especially the long and treacherous 
one with Pakistan. The only security apparatus that has performed with a degree 
of effectiveness is the National Directorate for Security. But even this, like other 
instrumentalities of state power and the government as a whole, is suspected of 
being penetrated extensively by oppositional forces. 

The NATO members continue to disagree about their approach to both 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. They remain divided over the depth and length of their 
involvement and the degree to which they could coordinate with the Afghan gov- 
ernment and among themselves. They have been confused over not only how to 
differentiate between ‘core Taliban’ and ‘non-core Taliban’ as well as between the 
‘old Taliban’ and the ‘new Taliban’, but also how to stem the tide of opium pro- 


duction in Afghanistan, which made the country the largest producer in the world 
in 2007-2008. 


Narco-state 


Although Afghan poppy production decreased slightly in 2009 and halved in 
2010, for all practical purposes Afghanistan has become a narco-state, a situation 
which will continue even if the Taliban is eliminated.‘ Today, narcotics form 
some 50 per cent of the Afghan economy, and the number of Afghan addicts has 
reached an alarming proportion, with serious long-term social consequences for 
Afghanistan. Proceeds from opium and heroin production and drug trafficking 
have become a main source not only for funding the operations of the Taliban and 
other private militia, but also for enriching many government officials who have 
been heavily involved in the industry. It is widely reported that some of Karzai’s 
relatives and cronies, most importantly his late brother Wali Karzai, the head of 
Kandahar’s Provincial Council, have been among some of the main culprits. 

The benefits accrued from this lucrative trade, for most local actors, have made 
it difficult to enforce any sort of eradication policy. Today, the trade may also be 
assisting thousands of small-time cultivators from falling into destitution. In most 
localities, poppy is easier to grow, transport and sell than other produce such as 
vegetables and fruit. As such, it is not surprising that the Afghan government and 
outside actors have not come up with a common approach to tackle the problem 
(Johnson and Leslie 2008). Even if the Taliban-led insurgency terminates, the 
narcotics problem, and its social and economic consequences, are set to plague 
Afghanistan for a long time to come. 
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Poor governance, elite fragmentation and corruption, societal decline and a flawed 
international, mainly US, approach to Afghanistan’s transformation, have inter- 
acted inauspiciously over a period of time to generate space and opportunities 
for another key factor of destabilization in the country: a number of counter- 
systemic actors. Chief among them is the Taliban, with two noted spoilers on their 
tail: the Hezbi Islami (Islamic Party) of the former maverick Mujahideen leader, 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, and al Qaeda. The fact is that the Taliban—one of whose 
closely associated group is the Jalaluddin Haqqani network’—are not the best 
trained, equipped and led force. The movement is largely made up of self-styled 
but poorly trained, fed and clothed Jihadis, with only the ISI behind them and 
therefore not a world power, as was the case with US support for the Mujahideen 
in the 1980s. The Taliban have become formidable largely because of the very 
political and security vacuum that the failures of the Karzai government and its 
foreign allies have generated. The movement and its Pakistani backers have skil- 
fully drawn on these failures at both strategic and operational levels to mount a 
serious challenge from outside the system. The Taliban’s projection of themselves 
as the forceful defender of faith, country and honour as well as provider of better 
security and living conditions, has increasingly gained wider historical and cul- 
tural resonance among the Afghan people. This has been nowhere more evident 
than among the ethnic Pashtuns, a group of which both the Taliban and Karzai 
along with many of his ministers belong to. The more the Karzai government and 
the US-led strategy have been in disarray, the more the Taliban and their supporters 
have found encouragement to maintain their resistance. 

It is against this backdrop and a personal loss of confidence in the ability of the 
US and its allies to defeat the Taliban that Karzai has become more intent on a 
policy of reconciliation with the Taliban—a policy which is now backed by 
Washington and its allies, with an initial pledge of US$160 million to enable 
Karzai to buy off as many Taliban as possible (Partlow 2010). This is despite 
repeated condemnation of the Taliban by the US and its allies as an al Qaeda- 
linked terrorist group. However, Karzai’s policy of reconciliation has already set 
off jitters among Afghanistan’s non-Pashtun population, and has been rejected by 
the Taliban leadership. The latter has insisted that it will talk with the government 
only when all foreign forces have left Afghanistan—e demand that Karzai cannot 
meet, as it would result in the collapse of his administration within days. Karzai’s 

is further undermined by a fundamental contradiction in the policy 
action of the US and its allies: on the one hand they have favoured reconciliation 
with the Taliban, but on the other hand, they are focused on fighting and killing as 
many of them as possible. 

The Afghans, who have traditionally been in the grip of an authoritarian pol- 
itical culture, are now indeed caught generally between two forces. One is the 
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US- and NATO-backed Karzai-led corrupt and dysfunctional governing elite that 
seeks to lead them down a path of secular political change, with which a majority 
of them cannot identify. Another is the Taliban and their associates who want 
them to embrace radical political Islam as the only viable ideology of salvation. 
The Teliban and their Pakistani backers have grown convinced that despite their 
public thetoric the US and its allies will not and cannot afford to endure the bur- 
dens of Afghanistan indefinitely. The latest world financial crisis and the degrada- 
tion of American economic power have simply strengthened their conviction. 

The major challenge now is how to build effective bridges between these two 
forces m order to generate the right conditions for stability, security and viability 
in Afghanistan. The prospects for constructing such bridges under the prevail- 
ing circumstances do not appear to be on the horizon. The best way forward is for 
the Afghan political system to be overhauled, the American policy to be changed 
from one of heavy reliance on military-driven counter-insurgency to one that 
places greater emphasis on reform, reconstruction and containment, with maximum 
pressure on Islamabad to cut off all ties with the Taliban and put its own house in 
order. Only then might it be possible to marginalize the Taliban and prompt them 
to move in the direction of a negotiated settlement that could be supported by a 
cross section of the Afghan mosaic society, and pave the way for an orderly with- 
drawal of foreign forces from Afghanistan. Otherwise, Afghanistan is set to lan- 
guish in conflict and more bloodshed, with the US being involved in a very costly 
and unwinnable war for the foreseeable future. 


Notes 


l. For allegations of corruption on the part of some members of Karzai’s family, especially 
his late brother Wali Karzai, who has been widely accused of being linked to drug lords 
and the heroin trade, see Risen (2008). 

Following this ECC decision, Karzai has moved towards substantially curtailing its 

independence. See KurasiaNet (2010). 

For failures of the US and NATO strategy, see Jones (2006); Rubin and Rashid (2008). 

. For a detailed discussion, see Jones (2009: Chapter 8). 

. For example, see Mazzetti et al. (2010). 

. See Rubin and Sherman (2008). For an optimistic view of the situation, see Joanna 
Wright's interview with General Khodaidad, Afghanistan’s Acting Minister for Counter- 
narcotics (Jane 5 Intelligence Review 2008). 

7. For a detailed discussion of the Taliban and their associates, see Saikal (2010). 
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Abstract 


As the United Nations lacks the capacity to Implement the multidimensional 
tasks of peacebullding, It resorted to formal inter-organizational networking in 
Kosovo. The network structure gave birth to various coordination mechanisms 
and could accomplish some of the tasks, especially those Involved with establish- 
Ing stralghtforward Institutional structures. However, It could not accomplish 
substantial change In Kosovo to ensure sustainable peace because there was 
no effective coordination. The analysis highlights the reasons for the lack of 
coordination among networking organizations and concludes that the United 
Nations Peacebuilding Commission has to be given more powers In order to 
overcome these problems and to bring about a degree of accountability among 
networking organizations. 


Keywords 
Peacebullding, multidimensional tasks, network structure, coordination, 
accountability 


Most post-Cold War conflicts have been intra-state in nature and due to the 
changed nature of conflicts, the United Nations’ task has been expanded to peace 
enforcement and peacebuilding. Peacebuilding is an ambitious task taken up by 
the United Nations to address intra-state conflicts. The baseline conceptualization 
of it is provided by Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the former UN Secretary-General. He 
defines peacebuilding as a medium- to long-term process of rebuilding war- 
affected communities. He conceived it as an ‘action to identify and support 
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structures which will tend to strengthen and solidify peace to avoid a relapse to 
conflict’ (Boutros-Ghali 1992: 46). There is no single universally agreed definition 
of peacebuilding among scholars and activists. Differences in conceptualization 
are caused by differences in the perception of the goal of peacebuilding——whether 
it is concerned with ‘negative peace’ (the absence of violent conflict) or includes 
‘positive peace’ (promote reconciliation and coexistence on the basis of human 
rights and social, economic and political justice) (Murithi 2009: 4-5). This differ- 
ence on what the goal of peacebuilding should be leads to differences in strategies 
and activities to achieve tt. Nevertheless, there is an inter-subjective consensus on 
the relevant dimensions of peacebuilding operations (Diehl 2008: 8). 

It is generally agreed that UN peacebuilding involves the tasks of relief, re- 
habilitation, reconstruction and rebuilding of social, economic and political insti- 
tutions and security establishments in post-conflict societies. However, there is no 
standard international practice. The details of the elements and characteristics of 
each peacebuilding effort depend upon the particular conflict situation, its nature, 
intensity, depth of social support and local capacity (Cousens 2001: 5). As the UN 
has netther the resources nor the capacity to carry out these expansive tasks, one 
witnessed the entry of actors, other than the world organization, to implement UN 
sanctioned tasks that resulted in a fragmented and chaotic international response. 
Consequently, coordination, not only among the UN agencies but also with other 
actors, has emerged as one of the central concerns of the UN. 

The main thrust of this article is to examine the issue of coordination in UN 
peacebuilding based on the experiences of the UN Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK). 
First, it examines the characteristics and elements of the network organizations 
that implemented the mission. Then, it traces the contextual situation within which 
the UN attempts to carry out peacebuilding through an inter-organizational net- 
work. The article attempts to describe the formal structure of the network organ- 
ization and the division of tasks among networking units under the umbrella of 
UNMIK. It describes the various coordination mechanisms that came into ex- 
istence and explains how, through the operation of these mechanisms, the UNMIK. 
accomplished some of its objectives. Then, it highlights the major challenges that 
the mission faced because of the lack of effective coordination among the net- 
working organizations. Finally, the article analyzes the reasons for the lack of 
coordination and what the UN could do to improve its peacebuilding mission in 
the light of the Kosovo experience. 


Background of the Crisis 
The historical animosity between the Serbs and the Albanians is rooted in the 


latter’s links to the Turks. Having converted to Islam, the Albanians are perceived 
as having conquered the Serb lands on the strength of Turkish expansion. The 
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Albanians, on the other hand, perceive the Serbs as having taken the land where 
the Albanians had lived for centuries. After the World War II, Kosovo was 
administered as an occupied territory of Yugoslavia. Although the Albanians were 
considered full citizens of Yugoslavia, the region of Kosovo was not recognized 
as a constituent republic, like other parts, within Yugoslavia. In 1974, a new 
Yugoslav constitution provided substantial autonomy for Kosovo, although it was 
denied the status of a republic. The relations between the Albanians and the 
Serbs deteriorated significantly after Slobodan Milosevic became the President of 
Yugoslavia. He revoked the autonomous status of Kosovo in 1989 and made it a 
province ruled by Belgrade. Thereafter, the Albanian population in Kosovo was 
denied civil rights and subjected to oppressive rule (King and Mason 2002: 
33—48). 

Albanian political leaders, primarily from the Democratic League of Kosovo 
(LDK), attempted to organize a passive resistance campaign. In May 1991, 
Ibrahim Rugova was elected the President of the Republic of Kosovo, a pseudo- 
state organized by the LDK, which effectively organized a paygllel government 
and administrative structure, primarily for education and healthcare. Kosovo 
finally seceded from Yugoslavia, declaring independence on 30 September 1991. 
Thus, throughout the 1990s, there were two states functioning in Kosovo: the 
Serbia-led official regime, which established an apartheid system of rule, and the 
shadow Albanian government structure, which claimed to be a democratic gov- 
ernment with free elections and a transparent political system. Both the govern- 
ments virtually ignored each other and the divisions between the two ethnicities 
grew (Caplan 2004: 747-50). 

failure of the LDK’s passive resistance movement to capture the attention 
of the international community became apparent especially when the issue of 
Kosovo was shelved during the peace negotiations on the Balkan crisis at Dayton 
in 1995. It disappointed many Kosovo Albanians. The Albanian population drifted 
towards militant groups, notably the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) that emerged 
between 1992 and 1993. Between 1998 and 1999, low-level guerrilla warfare 
continued across the Kosovo countryside. Heavy reprisals against civilians by the 
Serbian police and Yugoslavian army units caught the attention of the international 
media and governments of other countries. This led to the Rambouillet negotia- 
tions and ‘the US and major European actors kept the UN out of the mediation 
process’ (Jones 2002: 103). However, it did not lead to a peace agreement due to 
intransigence of Milosevic. When repeated and intensive mediation failed, and 
there were no prospects of getting authorization from the UN Security Council 
(UNSC), the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) carried out a bombing 
campaign against the Yugoslav army for 78 days, which was the first of tts kind in 
the history of NATO. Milosevic eventually bowed to military pressure and signed 
an agreement with the NATO that led to the immediate withdrawal of the 
Yugoslav army and police forces from Kosovo (Papasotirious 2002: 147-750). 
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Although the NATO launched the war against the former Yugoslavia without the 
UNSC authorization, it was forced to approach the UN, partly because ‘of the 
need to bring Russia on board as a means of concluding an agreement with Serbia’, 
and partly due to the fact that ‘some European powers were concemed with US 
support for NATO’s intervention outside the framework of the UN Charter’ (Jones 
2002: 103). Resolution 1244 of the UNSC mandated the UN to assume respon- 
sibility for the governance of the conflict-ridden territory to a degree unpre- 
cedented in its history, while leaving unclear the future status of the territory. 
The UNMIK was given the primary responsibility to: 


1. Establish autonomy and self-governance, pending a final settlement of the 
territory’s status. 

2. Carry out the basic duties of civilian administration. 

Establish democratic institutions. 

4. Support the reconstruction of infrastructure and the provision of humani- 

tarian aid. 

Protect and promote human rights. 

7. Ensure the safe retum of refugees (UN Doc. 1999a). 


The principal responsibilities involved preventing renewed hostility, de- 
militarizing the KLA, establishing a secure environment and providing public 
safety, and ensuring free movement for everyone m Kosovo. With these wide- 
ranging responsibilities, the UN presence became the government of Kosovo. The 
Secretary-General presented a proposal on how the governing authority of Kosovo 
should eventually be transferred from the UNMIK to local institutions in five 
phases. The first phase would focus on the establishment and consolidation of the 
UNMIK’s authority and the creation of an interim UNMIK-managed administra- 
tive structure. In the second phase, the UNMIK’s efforts would go towards the 

j ion of social services and the consolidation of the rule of law. The third 
‘phase would focus on preparing for the election ofa Kosovo Transitional Authority 
(KTA). The fourth’ phase would be the development of provisional democratic 
‘self-goverhing’ institutions. The fifth phase would be to transfer the UNMIK’s 
remaining administrative authoritiés to elected local institutions (UN Doc. 1999b: 
-110416):'The' nature: of this phase would depend on the final settlement or ne 
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ing any, of the ‘problems,.the:UN increasingly resorted to inter-organizational 
networking. The international organizations borrowed the network system from 
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business schools and social networking theory. For organizations to network, they 
need to identify with the mission, be willing to exchange resources and imfor- 
mation and ensure effective coordination and cooperation in solving problems. 
According to Powell, 


the basic assumption of network relationships is that one party is dependent on resources 
controlled by another, and that there are gams to be had by the pooling of resources... 
[C]omplementarity and accommodation are the cornerstones of a successful ... network. 
(Powell 1990: 303) 


Roland Paris is of the view that, ‘Networks are collections of actors who share 
common goals and engage in repeated, voluntary interactions in the pursuit of 
their shared goals’ (Paris 2009: 61). The networking structure could be informal, 
flexible and easily decomposable once the task is over. Five prerequisites can be 
deduced for networking between organizations. First, networking units are auto- 
nomous and more or less on an equal footing with one another. Second, there 
should be an overall shared goal among the networking units that they endeavour 
to achieve jointly and for which they network. Third, each networking unit has 
certain advantages, competencies and expertise, which could contribute towards 
achieving this shared goal. This implies functional differentiation among the net- 
working units. Fourth, networking units should be conscious of their inter- 
dependence and maintain channels of communication and resource exchange. 
Finally, as functionally differentiated tasks would be carried out m a decen- 
tralized, polycentric form by various participant units, the network organization 
would be led normally by a focal or hub unit to enhance coordination and effici- 
ency. Initially, the need for effective inter-organizational networking was felt in 
humanitarian assistance in general (Paris 2009: 56). 

As the international community was confronted mcreasingly with new types of 
complex, conflict-related emergencies and the proliferation of actors, the per- 
ceived need to network became essential for peacebuilding efforts. The UN and 
its agencies shared the responsibilities of peacebuilding with several other mter- 
national actors, including major regional organizations, international financial 
institutions, national and international development agencies and a host of inter- 
national non-governmental organizations (NGOs). Simultaneously, a growing 
number of international agencies and national governments were creating special- 
ized and emergency response units withm their establishment, thus spreading 
intervention capacity over a broader range of actors (Paris 2009: 56). Bruce M. 
Jones stated that the assistance dimension of post-conflict peacebuilding is com- 
plicated by ‘a multiplicity of actors with overlapping mandates, competitive rela- 
tions, and minimal accountability for performance’ (Jones 2002: 90). Thus, 
effective coordination through networking with the multitude of actors became 
imperative. The Brahimi Report of 2000 proposed that Integrated Mission Task 
Forces should become the standard vehicle for plannmg and supporting UN 
peacekeeping missions (UN Doc. 2000). Following the submission of the report, 
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the United Nations opted for Integrated Missions that focused on the relation- 
ship among the UN agencies (Campbell and Kaspersen 2008: 477). Kosovo was 
the first conflict situation where the Integrated Mission was experimented with 
by the United Nations to improve the coordination between the UN agencies 
and other international organizations. It was designed to be a decomposable 
network organization that would be scaled down when the ground situation 
demanded it, as has been the case since 2005 or wither away once its goals were 
accomplished. 

Under the UNMIK umbrella, the United Nations set up a four-pillar structure; 
each of the pillars was entrusted to an international organization based on its com- 
petence (UN Doc. 1999b). The Special Representative of the Secretary-General 
(SRSG) acted as the focal point in the structure. Pillar I dealt with issues of pol- 
icing and justice (Originally, this was humanitarian affairs led by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees [UNHCR]). It was disbanded once the 
emergency phase was declared to have ended). Pillar II dealt with all aspects of 
civil administration. Both Pillars I and I were under the direct leadership of the 
UN and were supervised by the Principal Deputy Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General. Pillar II dealt with issues of democratization and institution 
building and was led by the Organization for Security and Cooperation of Europe 
(OSCE). Apart from conducting elections to various bodies, Pillar II was also 
engaged in a series of projects to promote human rights, establish media standards 
and develop civil society and the rule of law. Pillar IV was under the charge of the 
European Union (EU) and addressed the issue of economic reconstruction. This 
pillar was entrusted with the supervision of Kosovo’s monetary and banking sys- 
tem, the management of UNMIK’s customs service, administrating the privatization 
process through the Kosovo Trust Agency, etc. The security aspect of the mandate 
was carried out by the NATO-led Kosovo Force (KFOR). The KFOR avoided 
becoming a ‘pillar’ within the UNMIK, even though it was established on the 
basis of UNSC Resolution 1244. It wanted to retain an independent position 
vis-a-vis the UNMIK and thus, the civilian and military structures could not be 
integrated. However, it had been stipulated in Resolution 1244 that the KFOR 
should be ‘co-ordinating closely with the work of the mternational crvil presence’ 
in ‘a mutually supportive manner’ (UN Doc. 19992). 

Each of the four pillars was headed by a Deputy SRSG nominated by the 
respective international organization that ran the pillar and formally appointed by 
the SRSG, who was given central authority in Kosovo under UNSC Resolution 
1244. The Deputy SRSGs were responsible for not only the operation of the 
respective pillars but were expected also to extend assistance m managing the 
overall mission. They were expected to exercise their functions under the authority 
of SRSG. In this way, the four main civilian institutions were linked to one another 
and, at least in theory, the SRSG were able to ‘ensure policy coherence and an 
effective division of labor among them’ (Jones 2002: 108-09). This structure was 
essentially meant to overcome duplication, overlapping, gaps and wastage of 
resources, while simultaneously preventing unhealthy competition among the 
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international organizations. In this set up, each organization retained its organ- 
izational integrity and autonomy even as it adapted itself to function as a unit in 
the network organization under the umbrella of UNMIK. 


Coordination Mechanisms 


While some degree of coordination is necessary in all forms of organizations, the 
centrality of coordination for the functioning of a network organization is con- 
spicuous. Warren et al. defined coordination as ‘a structure or process of concerted 
decision making or action wherein the decisions or actions of two or more organ- 
izations are made simultancously in part or in whole with some deliberate degree 
of adjustment to each other’ (cited in Lipson 2005: 9). Coordination in this article 
is understood to mean the sharing and exchange of information, consultation and 
discussion to bring about a cooperative environment and sense of common pur- 
pose, and the development of common strategies and policies among the partici- 
pating actors. 

At the top of the formal structure of coordination in the UNMIK was an execu- 
tive committee headed by the SRSG. Because of his central position in the net- 
work organization, he headed various formal coordinating mechanisms. The 
executive committee, consisting of the Principal Deputy SRSG and Deputy 
SRSGs, met twice a week to set overall policy. Usually, implementation strategies 
across vast mandates were to be developed in the executive committee (Interview 
12 November 2008). The members had to share information about their respective 
fields of operation while the SRSG had to brief members on major events and 
issues before the mission. He was also required to seek the opinion of members on 
various issues. Usually after consulting them, he had to take a decision on the 
basis of reserved powers authorized by the Resolution 1244 and the Constitutional 
Framework of 2001. The decisions were to be issued as an executive order under 
the signature of the SRSG. However, in reality, consultation, persuasion, ne- 
gotiation and exchange of views were adopted as a means of coordination rather 
than to ex authority or issue orders (Interview 17 November 2008a; Interview 
19 November 2008b). The SRSG’s leadership seemed to be more facilitative 
rather than directive. According to Bruce D. Jones, the establishment of the formal 
coordination mechanism itself served as an ‘important strategic coordination 
function’ as it provided a forum within which the SRSG could communicate 
strategic vision (Jones 2002: 101). Apart from this structure, there was the Joint 
Planning Team, composed of the four organizations’ heads and serviced by a small 
secretariat, whose terms of reference were to ensure consistency of planning and 
implementation (UN Doc. 1999a: 110-16). Although the KFOR was not a part of 
the pillar structure, there were frequent consultations between them as security 
was essential for effective functioning of the UNMIK (Interview 17 November 
2008a). The practice of a weekly meeting between the SRSG and the Commander 
of KFOR came into existence. These formal structures of coordination seemed to 
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fit in the ‘coordination by consensus’ category of Donini (1996). This, according 
to him, means ‘coordination in which leadership is essentially a function of the 
capacity to orchestrate a coherent response and to mobilize the key actors around 
common objectives and priorities, Consensus in this instance is normally achieved, 
without any direct assertion of authority by the coordinator’ (Donini 1996: 14). 

At the field level, a formal operational coordination mechanism was lacking. 
This lacuna was addressed by evolving various semi-formal mechanisms among 
the officials of these four pillars. Cross-sectoral coordination took place among 
the officials dealing with related matters (Interview 19 November 2008b). Such 
coordination was, to some extent, complementary as each pillar depended on 
others to function effectively. This form of coordination has been labelled as 
‘coordination by default’ by Donini (1996: 14). 

Apart from these formal and semi-formal mechanisms, the personnel of most 
of the major organizations developed informal means of sharing and exchanging 
information, and consulting with their counterparts in other organizations. There 
are views that apart from a traditional rational perspective on organization, there 
is a ‘people without organizations’ perspective, which argues that the informal or 
social interaction among the personne! of organizations play a significant role in 
the functioning of organizations (Holohan 2005: 29). Informal coordination 
develops spontaneously through social networks and ad hoc responses to inter- 
dependence (Lipson 2005: 14). Informal coordination was all the more possible in 
Kosovo as the officials of these organizations normally stayed in the same lodgings 
and had offices in the same building. 


Operational Reality 


The formal, semi-formal and informal coordination mechanisms eased, to a cer- 
tain extent, the relationship among networking organizations and helped make 
considerable progress in Kosovo, especially in the initial stages. The mission 
could move from the emergency phase (immediately after the war) to the con- 
solidation phase to bring about some semblance of normalcy in Kosovo. Through 
a negotiated agreement, the parallel structures of various factions were dismantled 
and the Joint Interim Administrative Structure (JIAS), which shared administrative 
power with local political leaders, was created by the UNMIK in January 2000. 
The UNMIK also could establish five municipality-level administrations. Within 
a short span of time, the Kosovo Albanian refugees in neighbouring countries 
were able to return home (Jones et al. 2005: 54-55). In May 2001, a constitutional 
framewark was introduced to provide the requisite legal basis for self-government. 
To establish democratic political institutions, the OSCE organized elections both 
at the centre and the municipality levels in collaboration with the International 
Civil Police, the UNHCR and the KFOR (Jeong 2006: 204). In fact, the provisional 
institutions of self-government (PISG) had been functioning since March 2002 
and regular elections were held both at the municipality and assembly levels. 
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Since 2004, the Kosovo Central Election Commission has been conducting elec- 
tions with the assistance of the international organizations. The holding of regular 
assembly elections has been one of the important achievements of the network- 
ing organizations (Vrieze 2008: 133). 

The UNMIK also carried out the task of recruiting local officers, while the 
OSCE provided them professional training. Developing and deploying the 
Kosovo Police Service (KPS) was regarded as one of the most successful ex- 
amples of institutional development by network efforts. The UNMIK could tran- 
sfer the police authority rapidly to a professionally trained, indigenous police 
force (Jones et al. 2005: 37). It also attempted to create a multi-ethnic society.in 
Kosovo by providing special protection to minorities and reserving seats for 
them in elected bodies to ensure their representation and participation in public 
affairs (Vrieze 2008: 123). Further, various economic institutions and regulations 
were also put in place to enable the normal functioning of the economic system 
of Kosovo. Once the basic requirements of the UN resolution had been fulfilled, 
the UNMIK. devised a set of eight benchmarks, which was dubbed as ‘the stand- 
ards’ to be met by the PISG before the future status of Kosovo could beaddressed. 
The eight standards were the following: functioning democratic institutions, rule 
of law, freedom of movement, return and reintegration, the economy, property 
rights, the Kosovo Protection Crops, and dialogue with Belgrade (UN Doc. 2002). 
These standards were drafted in coordination with the heads of Pillars; thereby 
eae a Nano eee E 
2002: 174). j 

Notwithstanding these positive achievements through the T E efforts 
of the networking organizations, the UNMIK encountered a number of challenges. 
One of the serious challenges related to its objective of creating multi-ethnic 
society. Attacks on the Serb minorities continued to cause insecurity and frustra- 
tion. An ethnic cleansing on a smaller scale occurred in reverse order when a 
section of the Serb population in Kosovo had been forced to flee the.territory. The 
remaining Serbs lived in enclaves where the KFOR and the UNMIK were in- 
capable of providing foolproof security and their freedom of movement was 
greatly restricted. The UNMIK attempted to get the Serbs who fled Kosovo to 
retum home. However, there were reports that at the instigation. of ‘Kosovo 
Albanians, the KFOR checked the Serb returnees for their criminal record, which 
the OSCE thought was a breach of human rights (Holohan 2005: 143). Another 
major challenge was the establishment of an effective justice system. The Kosovo 
justice system was generally regarded as the ‘weakest of Kosovo's institutions’ 
(King and Mason 2002: 236). The Kosovo judiciary consisted mainly of the ethnic 
Albanians, because the Serbs refused to accept appointments as judges and prose- 
cutors out of fear or resentment (Jones et al. 2005: 42). This had left the Serbians 
under-represented as judges and prosecutors. Further, the Albanian judiciary 
failed to apply the law equally to the ethnic Albanians and the Serbs. The KFOR 
and the UNMIK administrators realized that there was a significant difference m 
the way the Albanian prosecutors and judges were ordering detention. "When the 
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former KLA members were arrested by the KFOR or the Civilian Police (CivPol) 
for attacks on the Serbs, they were released by the investigating judge. At the 
same time, the Serbs were kept in custody. The KFOR, which had the mandate to 
ensure a ‘safe and secure environment’, reacted to the Kosovo judicial release 
orders by adopting a detention practice separate from judicially ordered detention, 
called a *COMKFOR hold’. The OSCE protested against this, claiming that this 
was a violation of judicial independence. This led to friction between the net- 
working organizations (King and Mason 2002: 65). 

Economic reconstruction was another major disappointment. The unemploy- 
ment rate of the majority population was above 50 per cent and that of minorities 
even higher. Kosovo remained the poorest region in the Western Balkans despite 
the fact that compared to other territories affected by similar crises, Kosovo re- 
ceived the largest amounts of aid (Rubin et al. 2004: 4). There was a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion between the UN and the EU regarding the handling of 
socially-owned enterprises (SOEs). The UN was in favour of resuming operations 
in the SOEs, while the EU did not want to proceed without having clarified the 
course of privatization (Sobjerg 2006: 66). 

Above all, the uncertain end-goal of the mission posed a major challenge. 
Resolution 1244 clearly instructed the mission to work towards the ‘organization 
and development of provisional institutions for democratic and autonomous self- 
government’, but kept the final settlement pending (UN Doc. 1999a). The inter- 
national community clearly signalled that it would be unrealistic to give Belgrade 
a full control over Kosovo, as this would inevitably lead to a new war. On the 
other hand, it was equally unwilling to allow Kosovo to secede unilaterally from 
Serbia, as they did not want to create a precedent. Because of the uncertainty of 
the end-goal, majority of the Kosovo Albanians looked at the international inter- 
vention as an occupation, which stood in the way of a long-awaited independence 
from Serbia (International Crisis Group 2000: i). As the crisis over its uncertain 
status intensified, the former Finnish President, Martti Ahtisaari, was appointed as 
the UN Special Envoy in 2005 to make recommendations on the future status of 
Kosovo. His report recommended independence for Kosovo, ‘supervised by the 
international community’. His plan included, among other things, a proposal that 
the UNMIK should disband and the EU should step in to take the lead (UN Doc. 
2007). Serbia and Russia vehemently opposed Ahtisaari’s ideas, and Moscow 
threatened to veto in the UN Security Council any proposal for a change of the 
mandate. In the face of this impasse, Kosovo proclaimed independence in mid- 
January 2008, with the tacit approval of the US and several European donors. 

As there was no prospect of passing a new resolution at the UNSC to reflect the 
change in Kosovo’s status, they found an alternate source of legitimacy for the 
changeover. These consisted of direct invitations from the government in Pristina 
to the EU to supervise Kosovo’s independence and to the NATO-led Kosovo 
Force (KFOR) to stay on as peacekeepers. Accordingly, among newly independent 
Kosovo’s first acts was the acceptance of an EU rule-of-law mission (known as 


EULEX) to provide support and oversight in the security and judicial sectors, and 
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an international civilian representative who would oversee the implementation of 
the Ahtisaari plan and act as the EU’s Special Representative in Kosovo. The EU 
hoped that the UN Secretary-General would back the arrangement. Belgrade and 
Moscow continued their campaign against independence or anything that might 
assist its realization. Russia heavily lobbied in the UN to keep the UNMIK m 
Kosovo, which resulted in the failure of a smooth transition from the UN leadership 
to the EU leadership as envisaged in the Ahtisaari Plan. 

After months of indecision, Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon announced the 
‘reconfiguration’ of international presence in Kosovo ‘im the light of evolving cir- 
cumstances’. He indicated vaguely that the EU would have an ‘enhanced oper- 
ational role in Kosovo’, while the UNMIK would continue to function. Resolution 
1244 would remain ‘m force until the Security Council decides otherwise’; the 
UN position on the status of Kosovo was ‘one of strict neutrality’ (Pond 2008: 
102). The UNMIK has been scaled down but contmues to play a crucial role 
because of Russian insistence that the UNMIK’s founding Resolution 1244 be 
strictly adhered to. It has resulted in Kosovo hosting three separate and uneasily 
coexisting international offices of the UNMIK, the EULEX and the International 
Civil Office, each of which enjoys some form of executive authority. 

Thus, despite the intense involvement and commitment of all the major powers 
and major international organizations for a considerable length of time and the 
existence of a formal network structure to coordinate among the actors, the tan- 
gible achievement on the ground was far from satisfactory. Many factors are 
responsible for this state of affairs, but a substantial part of the setback can be 
attributed to the lack of effective cooperation and coordination among the net- 


Reasons for the Lack of Coordination 


There are various systemic as well as specific reasons for the lack of coordination 
among the networking organizations under the UNMIK. They seemed to have a 
common understanding of the situation on the ground and what was needed to be 
done. The challenge was transforming this common understanding into a shared 
vision, strategy and plan of action. There was no thinking involved to see how 
different organizations fit together in the grand scheme of things either at the 
headquarters or at the local levels. The constituent international organizations 
knew that they were dependent on each other for achieving their common goels in 
Kosovo and that they needed to coordinate but there was little organizational 
guidance on or knowledge about how to actually do this (Holohan 2005: 43). 
A report on the Integrated Mission by Ambassador Edie also noted, ‘... the UN 
approach has been overly concerned with the structure of missions, and far 
less focused on the strategies required to ensure sustainable peace’ (Eide et al. 
2005: 19). It was more of a ‘happening’ as the operations evolved. The networking 
organizations and their staff were divided vertically and horizontally by conflicting 
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interests. For instance, the SRSG never used his power to dismiss recalcitrant 
officials in Kosovo’s institutions to discipline them. The SRSG, Steiner, insisted 
that ‘if he had tried, he would have been shot down by the Security Council’ (King 
and Mason 2002: 163). Similarly, when the SRSG ordered one quarter of the 
UNMIK to move to northern Mitrovica in 2002 to give the Serbs a greater stake 
in the mission, his instructions were quietty but firmly rejected by constituent 
organizations (King and Mason 2002: 252). Thus, a major lacuna in the UN’s 
network design was that, beyond the bare design and the mandate, no thought was 
given to how to achieve coordination within the organization. 

There is also a general perception that the personality and disposition of leaders 
of the organizations determined the degree of cooperation, consultation and co- 
ordination. Some of the officials of international organizations were very com- 
mitted to the task in hand and were very active, enthusiastic, zealous, interactive 
and often in the field to get a first-hand feel and information about the situation on 
the ground. SRSGs such as Kouchner, Steiner and Jessen-Petersen were known 
for their activism and involvement (King and Mason 2002: 220; Interview 
20 November 2008). This kind of personality not only energized co-workers in 
the organization but also contributed to interactions with personnel in other inter- 
national organizations. Some officials of international organizations, however, 
seemed to be in the post largely for the sake of their careers and were on the 
lookout for personal benefits. They stayed within the confines of their offices, 
were more interested in bureaucratic politics, and looked for opportunities for 
personal advancement, especially at the middle and lower levels (Interview 
17 November 2008b). Therefore, to a large extent, the personality factor and lack 
of commitment contributed to lack of coordination within the UNMIK. 

Frequent changes of personnel, especially at the senior level, was another 
factor that greatly affected the coordination among the pillars of the UNMIK. The 
SRSG can play a decisive role in post-conflict situations and he requires the 
capacity to harmonize ‘different mission cultures and components ... into a well- 
functioning team’ (cited m Cutillo 2006: 39). However, SRSGs normally changed 
every eighteen months or so. “The leadership of the administration has changed 
six times in seven years, raising profound questions over the ability of the inter- 
national community to provide stability and continuity over Kosovo’s governance 
structures’ (Papadimitrious et al. 2007: 229). Heads of other pillars also changed 
frequently. Even the commander of KFOR changed every year and the military 
units under the KFOR rotated every four months. This practice severely inhibited 
effective networking relationships within and between the organizations. 

Another factor that affected the coordination was the differences in the organ- 
izational culture among the networking organizations. The UN itself is known for 
its bureaucratic, hierarchical chain of command and structure, slow decision- 
making procedures, and the variety of standards and backgrounds of people in 
office. One reason for this was a recruitment system based on equitable geo- 
graphical representation rather than merit (Holohan 2005: 120-30; Barnett and 
Finnermore 2004: 8-9). This organizational culture creates a tendency to favour 
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the status quo, to exercise caution over initiative, and to cling to power and 
position. The SRSG, Steiner, had, in fact, to send an email to all UNMIK staff 
entitled ‘the Art of Letting Go’ and reminded them that ‘there is no space for 
paternalism or imperial attitudes’ (King and Mason 2002: 167). Because of the 
hierarchical structure, officers in the field had little leeway to exercise any 
initiative. By contrast, the organizations managing the other pillars, such as the 
EU and the OSCE, were smaller in size in terms of membership, more cohesive, 
found it easier to arrive at decisions and had less hierarchical structures. The offi- 
cials of these organizations tended to have more flexibility in operation and could 
adjust their operations based on ground realities (Narten 2006: 157). 

The different international organizations also have different ways of hiring 
personnel. Most of the personnel in the EU or the OSCE have regular jobs back 
home to which they could retum after finishing their term in Kosovo, but most of 
the people under the UN pillars lose their job once the mission is scaled down or 
wound up. They have their personal interest in keeping the mission going so that 
they could retain their jobs. There was a saying in the mission, ‘we are here not to 
save the world but to save ourselves’ (Interview 14 November 2008). Further, 
most of the organizations lacked personnel with the requisite skills of commu- 
nicating ideas and willingness to experiment, which are essential for networking 
organizations. These differences in organizational set-up, culture and personnel 
hiring policy proved to be one of the major stumbling blocks to effective coord- 
ination among the constituent organizations. ) 

The excessive institutional competition and overlapping mandates among the 
networking organizations proved to be another major cause for the lack of effective 
coordination. In a network organization, the constituent international organizations 
work together in a spirit of competition and cooperation. This kind of ‘competition’ 
is a phenomenon in an increasingly globalized world. Within this reality, “A prime 
hazard with team organizations is that individual team members tend to overvalue 
their own contributions relative to those of other members’ (Holohan 2005: 142). 
They tend to compete among themselves and outsmart each other. Had this com- 
petition been on their performance on the ground, it would have had a positive 
effect for the people of Kosovo, but that was not the case (Interview 20 November 
2008). Instead, they competed to protect or expand their turf. They also competed 
to increase the visibility and influence of their respective organizations. The com- 
petition and turf battle spoiled the relationship between them and negatively 
affected prospects of effective coordination (Sobjerg 2006: 66). 

In fact, as the mission aged, the frustration and lack of trust in the UNMIK 
increased among the local population. This made other international organiza- 
tions distance themselves from the UN umbrella and they found the UN an easy 
scapegoat for all failures (Interview 19 November 2008a). Further complications 
arose from the fact that the mission in Kosovo seemed to have been taken over 
and run by the contact group, consisting of major powers having a direct interest 
in the crisis. They exercised a great deal of influence on decisions regarding 
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Kosovo and often sidelined the UN process. Their activities seemed to be moti- 
vated by considerations other than that of fulfilling the UNMIK mandate (Interview 
18 November 2008). This tendency to sideline the UN made the SRSG’s task of 
coordinating among the major international organizations more difficult and 
weakened his hold over the mission. 


Conclusion 


No other peacebuilding mission in the world has had so many influential external 
states and prominent international organizations engaged for as long period as in 
Kosovo. An enormous commitment of resources and efforts were made in this 
mission. The UNMIK could put in place various institutional structures for self- 
governance and carry out a number of straightforward tasks such as rendering 
humanitarian assistance, organizing elections and rebuilding infrastructure. How- 
ever, the UNMIK made no concrete effort to change people’s thinking and be- 
haviour to enable these institutions to function effectively. It amounted to ‘creating 
appropriate structures and letting Kosovo society repair itself? (King and Mason 
2002: 246). In a way, it shows that the networking organizations were focused 
only on meeting the phase approach targets, without caring for the substance. The 
UNMIK’s achievement on the ground was far from satisfactory. The formal net- 
work structure and attendant division of labour among international organiza- 
tions were supposed to improve coordination among them. On the contrary, they 
seemed to have heightened the turf battle and kept them preoccupied with strat- 
egizing on how to position themselves against others. In the process, they neglected 
their stated task of capacity building among the local people. 

The SRSG was faced with a difficult task of ensuring coordination among the 
international organizations when most were following and acting upon their own 
agendas that were often contradictory to that of the mission. In this situation, com- 
munication did not flow freely across the UNMIK. The analysis shows that various 
systemic as well as specific reasons for the lack of coordination, such as conflicting 
interests of officials, the leadership personality factor, frequent change of per- 
sonnel, lack of personnel with requisite skills, differences in organizational cul- 
ture, and inter-organizational rivalries, contributed to the ineffectiveness of the 
mission in Kosovo. 

However, dhe lack Of coonditiatiGa Gad mot tis only renion for die meei 
performance of the UN mission in Kosovo. There were other factors responsible 
for its ineffectiveness. But since the formal network structure of the UNMIK. was 
established to improve coordination among the actors, this article has highlighted 
the reasons for the lack of coordination among the networking organizations. It is 
a typical case where, once peacebuilding was legitimized with the UN approval 
and a formal mission was established under its authority, the UN was gradually 
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sidelined at the implementation stage. Some of the officials of international organ- 
izations have gained the impression that the UN would not repeat this network 
structure in the future. Their impression is based on a UN internal document cir- 
culated in 2007, which was very critical of the coordination issue among the 
constituent organizations (Interview 19 November 2008b). However, in view of 
the complexity of the challenges in post-conflict societies and the UN’s capacity 
constraints in this regard, the UN has no option but to work in collaboration with 
other international organizations. The experience of the ‘lead states’ in peace- 
building revealed serious limitations of being ad hoc in their policies. Besides, the 
‘lead state’ tends to coordinate in support of one of the parties to the conflict 
(Jones 2002: 111). In recent years, the UN has been experimenting with a light 
footprint involvement with locals running the administration in post-conflict soci- 
eties like Afghanistan, but it has also revealed many drawbacks. Therefore, it is 
likely to feel an increasing need to network with international organizations to 
face these challenges in the future despite its less than satisfactory experience in 
Kosovo. 

Generally, members of network organizations have shown little inclination to 
self-organize. Roland Paris is of view that 


_..gome additional elements of hierarchy or central direction seem neceasary.... Adding 
new elements of top-down direction does not mean transforming the state building 
network into a hierarchy, but rather, adding elements of hierarchy in order to address 
and at least partially resolve substantive disagreements over objectives and strategies 
without unduly squelching the flexibility and fluidity which remains a key strength of 
the decentralized state building network. (Paris 2009: 64) 


One obvious way to add an element of top-down direction is to have an in- 
stitutional body located within the UN, to regulate, monitor and guide various 
UN-authorized peacebuilding missions. This body could carry out course cor- 
rection measures when it detects major challenges to peacebuilding in general 
and networking among the actors in particular. At present, ‘neither at headquarters 
nor in the field are operational plans subjected to systematic and rigorous reviews 
to update and adjust overall strategies and operational objectives’ (Hide et al. 
2005: 23). 

For this purpose, the United Nations Peacebuilding Commission (UNPBC) 
could be strengthened. In fact, the UNPBC, which started functioning in June 
2006, is intended to fill the institutional gap of dealing with issues relating to 
peacebuilding. To date, however, this mechanism has not been utilized effectively 
nor does it have any effective influence. If the international community is really 
serious about bringing sustainable peace in post-conflict societies, political pres- 
sure should be exerted to make the UNPBC a fully functional and empowered 
body to coordinate all UN authorized peacebuilding missions. 
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International Studies, the Joumal of the School of International Studies at 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), New Delhi, brought out a Special Issue 
(vol. 46, nos. 1 & 2) in 2009, presenting an audit of the state of International 
Studies (IS) in India. It contains twelve articles by leading experts on the subject 
who have come to the unanimous conclusion that International Relations (IR) has 
yet to strengthen itself as a mainstream subject and carve out a niche in the intel- 
lectual life of the country; that the study of IR in India has exhibited a low level 
of theoretical content; and that its programmes and institutions would not be able 
to cope up with the demands and opportunities facing a modernizing and rising 
India. The IS community wants new pathways to develop the subject as a vibrant 
discipline so that Indian IS scholarship grows and is taken note of globally. 

International Studies is a leading and most widely-read Indian journal in the 
field. The Editor has invited the readers’ responses. This author makes her con- 
tribution as an expert on international history. The thrust of this piece would be on 
IR scholarship m India. In any case, nine out of twelve articles in the Special Issue 
include the phrase ‘International Relations’ in the title. 

IS in India is often described as ‘relatively a young discipline’ (International 
Studies 2009: 1; Behera 2008: 1). It is certainly a young discipline. But this 
phenomenon is not peculiar to India. It is so all over the world. It was during the 
Inter-War period that the first debates occurred in the United States (US) between 
the ‘idealist’ and ‘liberal’ positions in the context of the trauma caused by the 
World War I. But it was only during the decade following the World War II, that 
IR grew as a discipline even in the US. E. H. Carr’s The Twenty Years Crisis: 
1919-1939, first appeared in 1939. However, it was only after 1945 that the book 
was seen as a Classic statement of the realist position. Hans Morgenthau’s Power 
Amongst Nations, which became the iconic text for realists, appeared in 1948. No 
comperable works appeared on Liberal IR theory. 

In India, political leaders recognized the need to develop expertise and infra- 
structure for reflection on international affairs even before India became inde- 
pendent, The Indian Council of World Affairs (ICWA) was established as early 
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as 1943. It became the official sponsor of the Asian Relations Conference held in 
New Delhi in 1947 (Abraham 2008: 199). In 1955, the Indian School of Inter- 
national Studies was established; it became the School of International Studies at 
Jawaharlal Nehru University in 1970. From the late 1950s onwards, IR Depart- 
ments were established in several universities. In the 1960s, the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) encouraged and financed the establishment of Area Studies 
Departments in various universities. By the early 2000s, IS courses were taught in 
some 150 universities in India (Alagappa 2009: 10). By contrast, in China, IR 
study started only after 1978. The first academic association—The National 
Association of History of International Relations—was set up in 1980. This was 
renamed China National Association for International Studies in 1990. 

From the 1950s to the 1980s, Indian IR studies led the developing world in this 
field. In fact, India could boast of the strongest IR scholarship in Asia in terms of 
research and teaching programmes, enrolment of students, the breadth of curri- 
culum and, most importantly, the nature of journal and book publishing (Bajpai 
2009: 109-11). But India did not reap advantages of this early start either in terms 
of knowledge creation or policy formation (Bajpai 2009: 109). Most of the work 
was done in the spheres of Area Studies and relational studies. Research, even in 
these areas, lacked clear focus or direction. Hardly any work was done on IR 
theory (IRT). Theory did not emerge even as an outgrowth of empirical studies. 

The study of IR should ideally be a worldwide pursuit with each country 
having its own theoretical orientations, preoccupations and debates. But this did 
not happen. The story of development of IR throughout the world became deeply 
linked with the American narrative. The emergence of the US as the most powerful 
country in the 20th century gave it the opportunity for shaping the global system; 
this set the terms and the launching pud for the field of IR. Even m the Western 
world, IR has flourished the most m the English-speaking countries—the US, 
Britain, Canada and Australia (Acharya and Buzan 2007: 297; Ikenberry 2009: 
203—04). Leading journals in the field of IRT are published in these countries. 
These journals carry very few articles on India (Basrur 2009: 90-92). Indian 
scholars, apart from those based in the West, have not been able to publish articles 
in these journals. During 1998—2008, there have been only 13 Indian scholars, 
based in India, who have contributed to 10 major journals having global reach 
(Basrur 2009: 95; Mattoo 2009: 39). The Oxford Handbook of International 
Relations (Reus-Smits and Snidal 2008), does not carry a single contribution from 
any resident Asian, African or Latin American scholar. Very few books written on 
IR by Indians are included in the courses taught in Western countries (Bajpai 
2009: 112-13). This is also true of books produced in the rest of the non-Western 
world. One reason for this is the powerful argument of Robert Cox that theory is 
always for someone and for some purpose (cited in Acharya and Buzan 2007: 
289). The themes of articles published in Western journals, both historical and 
contemporary, are heavily weighted in favour of issues, theories and settings in 
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Western countries. Moreover, IR scholars in India, in fact, in the entire non- 
Western world, view themselves as mere recipients of the discourse that has taken 
shape in the West (Alagappa 2009: 18; Behera 2008: 15; Mallavarapu 2005: 1-3; 
Mohan 2009). They seem to be merely testing Western IRT on an Indian or 
regional setting. In any case, very little work has been done on IRT in India. An 
analysis of the thesis produced in the School of International Studies, JNU, during 
1996-2007, indicates that only seven appear to be theoretical works and 12 
suggest some element of theory (Sahni 2009: 58). An important challenge for 
Indian IR scholars is to figure out how ‘local’ knowledge can be turned into 
frameworks for analyzing global processes. During the last two decades, Indian 
IR scholars have done commendable work on a range of theoretical issues such as 
the rationale and form of the states m South Asia, human security issues, under- 
standing Orientalism, diverse conceptualizations of nationalism, neo-hberalism, 
the issue of global structural inequity, deterrence theory, etc. (Bajpai and 
Mallavarapu 2005; Behera 2008; Sharma 2009: 71-73). Yet there is a visible 
feeling amongst experts that the field needs greater creativity and depth, and that 
it is necessary to build Indian IRT from an Indian perspective. 

Having accepted that there is very little Indian IRT, the next obvious related 
questions are: Why are we, where we are, and what should be done to mitigate the 
situation? In the Special Issue of International Studies, many scholars have dis- 
cussed the reasons. These can be summed up as follows: concentration on Area 
Studies, ingrained empiricism, a long neglect of theorizing, dependence on 
Western paradigms, and institutional problems caused by under-funding in higher 
education. In this connection, two comments are made on the last two of these 
points. One, the origin of all modern Social Sciences lies in Western practices. 
One need not even say that scholars in all disciplines, not only in India but through- 
out the non-Western world, have been deriving their theoretical tools from the 
West. Second, all disciplines in India suffer from a resource crunch and need bet- 
education can provide. The significant point is that despite similar constraints, 
Indian scholars have made vital contributions to disciplines such as Post- 
colonialism, Feminism, Anthropology, Development theory, Critical theory 
debate, Literature, etc. Within the discipline of Political Science, the work on 
Indian domestic politics is of a much higher standard (Basrur 2009: 104). There- 
fore, some of the reasons for the lack of IRT have to be sought elsewhere. 

This article, first, discusses how the discipline of International History, which 
seemed to have become moribund at one stage, reinvented itself. Then, some of 
the add-on tools that can provide a wider base to the IR studies are examined. 
Subsequently, it is assessed how paradigm shifts in the field of IR, new issues 
arising out of globalization, and the tilt in global balance of power might find the 
discipline on the threshold of a major leap. 
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Resurgence of International History 


A discipline can undergo metamorphosis as a result of unforeseen turns in intel- 
lectual debates and socio-political changes. After the World War I, diplomatic 
history became the most prestigious branch of historical investigation. One reason 
for this was that under Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles, signed in 1919, 
Germany and tts allies were held ‘guilty’ of unleashing the World War I. Thereafter, 
the question of war-guilt acquired intense political and emotional significance. 
The German government decided to publish documents from its Foreign Ministry 
archives with a view to countering the allegations of war-guilt by demonstrating 
that the methods of all governments were much the same and that, therefore, no 
specific blame should be laid on the Germans. The German historians and other 
experts felt that they were engaged in a patriotic duty. They published forty 
volumes of German diplomatic documents arranged in 300 chapters in five years, 
from 1922 to 1927 (Koch 1972: 4-5). This initiative on the part of Berlin made 
the governments of other countries follow the example, as the British, French and 
Austrian governments also published documents from their archives. The Soviet 
government too published some documents. Statesmen, diplomats, journalists 
wrote extensively. As a result, while the archives remained closed, historians got 
a great deal of evidence and diplomatic history became the most prestigious 
branch of historical investigation. By 1939, some 3,000 books and pamphlets 
were published on the question of the origins of the World War L This work 
seemed to confirm the view of the great German historian, Leopold von Ranke, 
that it is the foreign policies of states which determine their internal development 
and decide their destiny. A number of historians developed the idea of autonomy 
of diplomatic history as a branch of historical study. 

In the 1930s, as Germany’s power grew under Adolf Hitler, the question of 
German ‘guilt’ became a very sensitive issue and was quietly dropped from public 
debates. At this stage, some scholars began to attribute the outbreak of the war to 
causes more complex than the behaviour of any one country or its government. By 
the late 1930s, the war was seen as an unintended consequence produced by a 
peculiar set of circumstances. By 1939, when the World War I broke out, a sort 
of consensus had emerged that the nations in Europe had stumbled into the war. 

After the World War I (1939-1945), it was expected that the responsibility for 
the war would not remain an issue since the Germans themselves held Hitler and 
the Nazi leaders responsible for it. This lme of argument suited the Germans 
because, if blame was put squarely on Hitler and the Nazi Party, the rest of the 
Germans could be absolved of the guilt for unleashing the war. Historians too 
began to confine themselves to discussing various facets of the policies and 
` motives of Hitler. Moreover, as diplomatic history was based on archival sources 
made available by various governments, it got reduced to a history which paid 
attention only to political relations between states. Some historians began to 
denounce it as an account of what one clerk wrote to another. One more factor 
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contributed to the decline of popularity of diplomatic history. In the field of 
history-writing, the Annales School began to acquire prominence. It denigrated 
events-based history and concentrated on impersonal social and economic forces 
and structures of the Jongue duree. This seemed to have made traditional diplo- 
matic/political history old-fashioned, methodologically weak and of ephemeral 
importance.’ 

Intemational History, however, reinvented itself by incorporating aspects of 
political, economic, cultural and military history into a much wider spectrum. It 
were the writings of Fischer, German Professor at Hamburg University, which 
reopened not just the question of Germany’s responsibility for the World War I, 
but also linked it to the issue of Germany’s pre-war domestic policies. His book 
was published in 1961 with the title, Griff nach der weltmacht (Grasping World 
Power) (Fischer 1961). This book covering some 900 pages has been considered 
‘rich’, but ‘not very readable’. Yet, it came virtually as a bombshell and en- 
gendered one of the most important and complex historiographical debates in the 
20th century. Fischer argued that the desire to create a massive German-dominated 
Mittleuropa or Central Europe had been widespread m Kaiser’s Germany and 
that, in July 1914, the German leaders took a calculated decision m favour of war. 
He also suggested that the sources of Germany’s conduct must be sought in its 
domestic, political and economic structure. This suggestion caused bitter contro- 
versy in Germany. 

The controversy reached the English speaking world in the late 1960s when his 
book was translated and published with a greatly diluted title, Germany 5 Aims in 
the First World War (Fischer 1967). No post-war historian had been so influential. 
The views contained in this book spread fast in the US also because, by this trme, 
the writings of E.H. Carr and Morgenthau had sparked new developments in the 
field of IS, and many American historians and political scientists were analyzing 
the origins of the Cold War and the Vietnam War in terms of economic interests 
and pressure groups. 

These influences prompted a critical re-examination of the older methods of 
studying foreign policy and international history. Historians began to ask different 
questions: Who were the actors? What were the determinants of their actions? 
They began to relate questions of ‘how’ and ‘why’ of various decisions to domestic 
political, economic and social pressures, to the interplay between people and their 
environment, and to the preoccupations of domestic politics. German historians 
like Fritz Fischer, U-H Wehler and Berghahn began to explain political pro- 
cesses in Germany in terms of decisions taken by manipulative elites of landed 
aristocrats (junkers) and industrial capitalists (Berghahn 1982; Fischer 1972; 
Wehler 1985). During the second half of the 19th century, Germany experienced 
tremendous economic growth and mounting prosperity. An alliance (often referred 
to as the alliance of ‘rye and steel’) of big agriculture and heavy industry emerged; 
it dominated the army officers’ corps as well as the otvil service. It wanted to reap 
the advantages of economic growth, but was not ready to accept its social and 
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political consequences. It remained hostile to the idea of ‘modernization’ of pol- 
itical structure and to the working class movements. It looked upon the latter as 
the ‘internal enemy’. The elite adopted the policy of what is described as ‘social 
imperialism’, that is, using foreign policy issues to divert attention from internal 
tensions and thus maintaining the social and political status quo. This was reflected 
in the decisions taken in the 1890s to build a navy and to create an overseas em- 
pire and, a little later, in announcing the plan for constructing the Berlin-Baghdad 
railway. This policy got support from all sections of society because of the pre- 
valence of ‘Social Darwinist’ ideas at that time and the acceptance of the need for 
foreign markets. 

The feeling of optimism generated by mounting prosperity was, however, 
marred since 1907 by the ‘fear of encirclement’ when Britain, France and Russia 
created the Triple Entente. Internally, the German Socialist Party (SPD) increased 
its strength in the legislature from 35 in 1890 to 110 in 1912, that is, it got 28 per 
cent of the total seats (Berghahn 1982: 32). Historians continue to debate whether, 
in making a decision in favour of war in July 1914, Germany acted from a position 
of strength or of weakness. The idea that there was continuity in German history 
from the time Bismark created the German Empire to the establishment of the 
Third Reich also got wider acceptance (Evans 1987; Fischer 1972). Historians 
began to talk of the ‘the three sins of Germany’—aunleashing World War I, sup- 
porting the Nazi party and Hitler, and waging the World War H—and link these to 
the struggle of the outmoded political elite against the political consequences of 
industrial modernity and democracy (Evans 1987: 72). This approach came in for 
much criticism as well, mainly on the grounds that it ascribed too much to the 
manipulative wizardry of the elites and neglected the independent effects of rapid 
economic change on the political system (Eley and Blackbourn 1984). These 
debates had a tremendous impact on the way historians, writing diplomatic history, 
sought to analyze different twists and turns as well as long-term trends. A steady 
stream of monographs emerged on the policies adopted by the governments of the 
‘great’ powers in Europe before 1914.7 Historians began to analyze impersonal 
forces so dear to the Annalistes. They began to study assumptions, spoken and 
unspoken, of statesmen about the decisions taken at various levels and junctures, 
the ‘mood’ of the people, etc. (Craig 1982; Joll 1972). Subsequently, the focus 
shifted to the analyses of the impact of ideas and the emergence of global struc- 
tures. Historians realized that it was not sufficient to ask how statesmen used the 
international system to achieve their goals, but what kind of goals a workable 
international system allowed them to achieve. Thus, the very factors that seemed 
to make international history redundant were summoned to reinvent it and the dis- 
cipline got a fresh lease of life. By the end of the 20th century, the field of 
International History seemed to burst its seams at every level of analysis (Steiner 
1997). 
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Strengthening International Studies: Some Suggestions 


International Studies has invited suggestions to help chart a way forward to 
strengthen IS in India. It is rightly emphasized that IS programmes should have 
‘depth, rigour and a compulsory disciplinary core’, and should cover knowledge 
of several ‘sub-fields’ like Indian history, politics, economics, foreign policy, IR 
theory, etc. (Alagappa 2009: 15). This article focuses on three suggestions: know- 
ledge of history, making important works available in Indian languages and the 
need to make contributions to IR with a more positive frame of mind. 

Social scientists study the ‘traditional pasts’ to understand their respective 
notions of the ‘present’ as a legitimate source of learning. IR takes the state as a 
given starting point of all its scholarly endeavours. It has no past to look into 
because these have been rendered irrelevant. In fact, the disciplines of IR and 
International History have had a difficult relationship. IR experts rely‘on systemic 
theories and analyses and general theories concerning historical processes. Inter- 
national History experts have been reluctant to use systemic theories and systemic 
analysis on the assumption that history relates to the contingent and exceptional, 
the particular and the individual (Steiner 1997: 542). Yet, it is very important to 
have knowledge of what happened before. It is true that the past cannot become a 
blueprint for the future. It is certainly wrong to give yesterday’s answers to tomor- 
row’s questions. But the past is all we have. An understanding of what happened 
before does something more far-reaching than enabling us to learn from the past. 
It is a great resource. It is the reference point through which we (rightly or wrongly) 
understand, interpret and form judgements about the present. History enables aca- 
demicians and policymakers to think in time-streams and to place peoples and 
policies, institutions and events, in historical frameworks. It can improve their 
ability to differentiate between available options. Knowledge of history, or what 
went before, would be useful to IR specialists seeking generic explanations for 
phenomenon like why wars break out or how states behave as they do. Indian IRT 
cannot emerge in a vacuum and, to escape from West-centric intellectual trap, it 
is necessary to look for alternative theoretical tools for which exploring the past is 
likely to help. In fact, state is not a reified given, but a historical product (Quayes 
2008). IR experts have shied away from interrogating the stories of the birth of 
India and Pakistan which form the basis of their present day existence. This has to 
be an integral part of the study of conflict behaviour and the regional security 
approach in the South Asian region. Similarly, for half of the world, experiences 
of domination and colonial rule still have relevance. Lessons of the two Afghan 
wars fought in the 19th century when the Afghans successfully thwarted Britain’s 
efforts to conquer their country, still have relevance. Nail Fergusson, a very infiu- 
ential American scholar, has suggested that the British Empire provided a useful 
model for the US in evaluating its military and political options in the Middle 
East. Further, the challenges that New Delhi is facing in managing the turbulence 
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on the land frontier and the Indian littoral have, to some extent, emerged out of the 
policies adopted by the British before 1947 to further their own interests. This 
gives great relevance to the historical narrative of British interest in the region. In 
short, IR has to engage with other Social Science disciplines for fertilization of 
ideas. Only then would the imaginative leaps above ‘facts’ provide conceptual, 
theoretical and methodological foundations and create new pathways. The desire 
to maintain disciplinary autonomy and efforts to create pathways to and from dif- 
ferent disciplines should not be seen as contradictory. 

While identifying the causes for the slow growth of IS, one problem men- 
tioned in the Special Issue is that students come from a variety of social back- 
grounds and are not able to cope with IRT because their knowledge of English is 
not of a desired standard (Bajpai 2009: 120-21). There is a clear realization that 
until IR is taught in a sophisticated way in Indian languages at the undergraduate 
level, there would be no good students to do good work in IR (Bajpai 2009: 121). 
But despite the fact that the Indian School of International Studies was created 
in 1955 and at least in Delhi University, B.A. Honours in Political Science has 
been taught in Hindi since the early 1970s, hardly any standard works on IR have 
been translated into Hindi, let alone other Indian languages. To this author’s 
knowledge even such seminal and influential books such as those of E.H. Carr 
(1939) and Hans Morgenthau (1948) have not been translated into Hindi. 

By contrast, the Chinese have done it. China did not pass under the rule of any 
Western power and hence the Chinese did not have to acquire knowledge of any 
Western language. In China, as already pointed out, the first academic institute for 
IR was established only in 1980. Yet, as Qin Yaging (2009: 188-91) mentions, the 
Chinese made tenacious efforts to make standard books on IR available in Chinese 
and by 1990 they were able to translate 10 classics in the subject. By 2000, most 
of the classics had been translated and published in China. By 2007, translation of 
classics mushroomed and many contemporary monographs started to become 
available in Chinese almost simultaneously. Journals too were published and 
articles written by Chinese on IRT began to appear in top IR journals. Though no 
hardcore Chinese IRT has emerged, Chinese scholars are trying to overcome dis- 
proportionate dependence on Western frameworks and one can sense a gradual 
evolution of non-mainstream and non-American theories there. 

It is generally said that India lags behind China in many fields because it lacks 
the order that the Chinese political system has created. But in the case of develop- 
ment of IR, the reason has clearly been that the elites in India have not shown the 
same commitment and tenacity for this purpose as the Chinese have done. So far 
most of those who reached the universities, as well as those took the decisions in 
this regard, could read and write English. In fact, the need is to go even further 
rather than merely making the best books available in Indian languages especially 
in matters of theoretical endeavours. Indian theorists and experts have to begin to 
imagine the world from their own point of view, to tell their own stary. For this, it 
would be ideal to write first in their language and then translate. Ngugi va 
Thiong’o, a great Kenyan novelist, dramatist, critic and a Nobel Laureate, used to 
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write in English. In the 1970s, sensing the need ‘to decolonize the mind’, he 
decided to write first in his native language, Kikiyn, and later translate his own 
works into English (Ngugi 1986). In India, too, Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma 
Gandhi did precisely the same during the first half of the 20th century. At the same 
time, one cannot overlook the fact that writings of Ngugi, Tagore and Gandhi 
became known to the whole world through English though they were trying to 


fight the power of the same language. It is an aporia that defies any easy 
solution. 


Non-Aligned Movement 


One non-Western initiative which could have been developed as a tool of analysis 
for more general patterns in international relations has been the non-aligned 
movement (NAM). It was the brainchild of the leaders of the South—Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt and 
Yugoslavia’s President Josip Broz Tito. It originated from a desire to reconcile 
unit-level national security goals and larger normative system level concerns 
about avoidance of violence in world affairs. It was based on distinct non-Western 
experiences and the desire of newly independent nations to avoid entangling 
themselves in the Cold War rivalry, and offered an alternative world view of 
how the global state system should function. In 1981, the School of International 
Studies at the Jawaharlal Nehru University brought out a Special Issue of 
International Studies to assess the movement and to provide opportunities to 
scholars to theorize it. The scholars tended to concentrate more on what this 
movement was not and its limitations. It was pointed out that ‘the concept of non- 
alignment is increasingly becoming a fad, a slogan without any cohesive policy or 
programme of action’ (Appadorai 1981; Saxena 1981: 101). Hardly any attempts 
were made to create an explicit IRT around it. It was not interpreted either as a 
counter-hegemonic critique of contemporary order, or as an instrument to reduce 
tension in a world mired by prospect of nuclear conflict, or to look at how middle 
powers/post-colonial states interpreted their material and ideational resources 
(Mallavarapu 2009: 171). 

Indian academicians have not failed to notice that non-alignment has not 
figured as a theory in the core international journals in the US or Europe and that 
it was never accorded the status or recognition by those in the West as a ‘systemic 
IR theory’ (Behera 2008: 17). It is worth noting that the Bandung initiative (1955) 
was not ignored either by Washington or Moscow. There, this independent inter- 
national gathering was watched with great concern. This was the time when many 
intellectuals in Europe and America had begun to admire newly independent 
countries for their unity of purpose and for their efforts to mobilize from below. In 
the US State Department, there were suggestions to hold a US sponsored ‘reverse 
Bandung’ of some friendly countries (Westad 2005: 102-106). After the Cold 
War, the NAM has lost its original raison d’ etre and even relevance. Yet, it still 
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exists. The last summit of the century at Durban in 1998 was attended by 46 heads 
of state, 70 foreign ministers and even representatives of G-8 countries. It is 
important to ask: what accounts for its continued existence? What role is envisaged 
for this movement? May be, the NAM becomes relevant in the context of the 
global war on terror. It has created the need for a balanced world where no power 
can act without impunity. There is a need to ask and answer such questions. 





Metamorphosis of IR 


Today the international order is in a melting pot. Activities are taking place in 
multiple ways; they do not fit easily into the international system of the Cold War 
or even the post-Cold War period. The categories of identity that gave meaning to 
colonizers and the colonized, developed and emerging hegemons and depend- 
encies, and centres and peripheries are ceasing to exist. New, vigorous social 
movements on issues like human rights, gender and ecological degradation have 
arisen. Basically, these question traditional power structures both at the national 
and international levels. To the people of the South, post-colonialism provides a 
critique of forms of colonial power and forms of colonial knowledge. Post- 
colonialists, in fact, call for anti-foundational discourse and for provincializing 
Europe and the Western world generally. In writing history, African historians and 
the Subaltern Studies groups mounted challenges to West-centric accounts. 

As regards IRT in the West, the long-established consensus on objectives and 
methodologies is now being challenged. The post-Positivist epistemology rejects 
the central idea of neo-realism and neo-liberalism that the social world can be 
studied in an objective and value-free way on the grounds that scientific method 
cannot be applied to the social world. The post-Positivists look upon the positiv- 
ist ideal as methodologically unworkable and normatively dangerous (Behera 
2008: 32; Lapid 1989: 236). This created room for fresh theoretical approaches 
such as constructivist, post-colonial, feminist, etc. Even in the US, the long- 
established consensus on objectives and methodology to study IR is now under 
considerable challenge from many directions. In British IRT, the emerging areas 
are different from the American discourse (Brown 2009). So it is time to explore 
new horizons and enrich global IRT discourse. 

In this age of globalization, explosive changes in information and commu- 
nications technology, unprecedented integration of world economy and migration 
of people are creating deeply contested political debates about the role of culture, 
religion, ethnicity and identity. Foreign policies of states and multiculturalism 
have become entangled in intricate ways. Growing diaspora, the issue of loyalty 
to nation-state, and civilizational aspects are creating additional complications. 
With ‘terror’ as a weapon, peace at national and international levels has become 
interlinked. ‘Borderless conflicts’ are taking place in our cities, societies and 
countries (Aggestam and Hill 2008). Increasingly, the issue of gender in IR is be- 
coming important. All these critical turns in global IR open new pathways for 
specialists in India. 
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Tilting Global Balance of Power 


One of the great issues of IR is the long-term dynamics of the rise and decline of 
states. Uneven economic growth and technological innovations lead to a shift in 
relative power positions of states. When a rising state comes equal to or surpasses 
an older state, the Realists consider this as ‘power transition moments’. In this 
situation, conflict is possible and the world is called upon to face what E.H. Carr 
describes ‘the problem of peaceful change’. In the late-19th century, Germany 
rose to challenge Britain’s position as the ‘top’ nation and this is often taken as the 
primary cause of the World War I. IR is the discipline of the hegemon. In this 
context, the oft-quoted phrase is that American IR rode on the back of American 
power. Foucault argues that power, in fact, produces knowledge. All power re- 
quires knowledge and all knowledge relies on and reinforces existing power 
relations. Foucault says: ‘Knowledge are [sic] connected to the grid of power in 
guch a way that the regime of truth functions in a given society validating cer- 
tain discourses or bodies of knowledge as “true knowledge” (cited in Behera 
2008: 33). The early 21st century may prove to be one such power transition 
moment. In international circles there is a readiness to admit that global power 
is shifting away from the developed West. The present century is being described 
as the post-American century. Among European politicians, American power is 
suddenly an object of sighing nostalgia, not a source of alarm. China’s growth has 
awed the world. India and China were the quickest to bounce back after the 
Lehman crisis. Their trajectory of growth seems to defy all textbook rules (Bahl 
2010). ‘Winds are blowing eastwards’ is the general refrain. It is widely felt that 
we are living in a period of flux when new frameworks of power are being forged. 
India has undoubtedly become a favoured destination for many world leaders 
with positive perceptions about its role in world affairs. During the second half of 
2010, British Prime Minister David Cameron, President Barack Obama of the US, 
Russian President Dmitry Medvedev, French President Nicolas Sarkozy and 
Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao visited India. What did they want? They wanted 
Delhi to remember their calling-card. 

All these developments point to a change in India’s standing in the world and 
are sure to lead to the development of perspectives outside the West-dominated 
conspectus. It is time to explore new horizons, enrich Indian IRT discourse and ex- 
plode the constructs of Western universalism. The theory menu in front of Indian 
scholars is exciting. It is time to connect empirical realities to existing perspec- 
tives and a vision for the future. What role does India envisage for itself? What 
kind of normative order would India support or work for? Not much attempt has 
been made to establish links between Indian democracy and external policies. 
How have the Indian models of democracy, secularism, federalism, management 
of problems of minorities, integrated markets, etc., contributed to the rise of India? 
India offers many counterpoints to international discourses. The Indian experience 
can highlight conditions under which peaceful transition takes place. Gandhian 
non-violence as a weapon for peaceful change or Nehru’s vision in which each 
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country should be able to decide its own destiny have not really been studied as 
core issues. One is awestruck at the eclecticism and tolerance practiced by the 
Indian rulers—Ashoka in the third century BC and Akbar in the 16th century 
(Paul 2009: 139). At the regional level, Asia and North Africa have their own long 
history of international relations and trade that is quite distinct from the West 
(Acharya and Buzan 2007: 290). A result of post-colonial studies has been the 
argument that the colonial rule polluted the minds of the people in colonies and 
that people in Asia and Africa cannot break the intellectual chains that the colonial 
powers created. The time has come to move out of this fatalist agenda. 





Conclusion 


It has been argued that IS is a young discipline, not just in India but also every- 
where. A discipline has to grow because of its own exuberance and changing 
times as happened in the case of International History. It cannot be created or 
planted. Indian IR would be able to carve out a niche for itself, maybe, because 
of changing power equations and new theoretical paradigms. However, it is 
necessary to sharpen the tools, for example, by making provision for enhancing 
knowledge-consumption, making core reading material available in Indian lan- 
guages and by taking a confident stance on issues relating to India. Winds of 
change are blowing at least in three directions: IR is in a state of flux, globalization 
and accompanying developments are transforming the world in unforeseen ways, 
and India is ‘rising’. In 1966, M. Wight had speculated: why is there no Inter- 
national Theory? (cited in Acharya and Buzan 2007: 287). A lot of work appeared 
thereafter and there was never any need to ask the same question again. But almost 
all of it was produced by the West and for the West. In 2007, Acharya and Buzan 
asked: ‘Why is there no non-Western International Relations Theory?’ Two years 
later International Studies has raised the issue: Why is there not enough work in 
Indian IRT? The very fact that these questions are being raised is significant. 
There is certainly something fundamentally out of joint with Indian IRT and this 
recognition of disjomtedness by leading luminaries in the field will certainly pro- 
duce results. 


Notes 


1. The author was a post-graduate student at the London School of Economica and Political 
Science during 1972-73 and there was a latent feeling that the subject was no longer 
attracting students and that the field of International History was becoming moribund. 

2. On the 17th anniversary of this war, James Joll presented a short and succinct account 
of the ways in which historians attempted to explain the origins of the war (Joll 1984), 
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Power in International Politics 


Giulio M. Gallarotti, The Power Curse: Influence and Illusion in World 
Politics (New Delhi: Viva Books, 2010), pp. 205. Price T 795. 


The Athenians faced power in their failed conquest of Sicily; Napoleon Bonaparte 
in Russia; the British in the Boer wars and the Americans m Vietnam. History 
abounds with examples of power being a bane rather than a boon for the powerful. 
David Baldwin summarizes this tragedy, obviously with a Greek or an Athenian 
touch, in what he calls ‘the paradoxes of power’. What is the mechanism through 
which power becomes a curse? How does excessive power cut the veins of its 
own progenitor? The book under review seeks to explain the internal decay m 
national power, which manifests itself m the process of power enhancement. 
According to the author, ‘the developments which lead nations to weaken them- 
selves in attempting to augment their own power constitute the power curse’ 
(p. 9). The power curse generates illusions of power since it is in the nature of the 
power curse to disguise a nation’s real capabilities and interests. This miscalculation 
in needs and capacities of nations, in turn, enervates the existing resources of 
power a nation possesses. The greater the power, the greater will be the effect of 
power curse since the illusion of power will be greater. Hence, for the author, 
great powers are the principle victims of power curse. 

The power curse manifests itself in four different, yet interconnected, ways. 
First, cursed by the power illusion, states hardly discern the complexity of the 
system they are working in. In complex systems ceteris paribus assumptions do 
not work. Situations keep on evolving continuously and, therefore, the results are 
often in dissonance with the intentions. Feedback is another problem. Feedback 
represents ‘reactions and consequences’ of the initial action and affect the action 
itself to produce complex results. This mechanism was most revealmg in the 
Vietnam War. The power curse leads to an underestimation of the complexity of 
the system and hence, does not allow a holistic approach to emerge. US President 
Johnson’s strategy of limited and gradual response was based on the American 
understanding of the working of deterrence during the Cold War: the enemy will 
become more reconciliatory with the prospect of an increase in the level of 
violence. This obviously did not happen. The strategy, in turn, emboldened the 
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perception among adversaries that the United States’ resolve to continue fighting 
was weak. Moreover, the novelty of insurgency and asymmetrical war tactics was 
purposefully neglected. This was evident in the US military’s reliance on big 
weapons and big targets and their neglect of experiences of other great powers in 
insurgency situations (such as the British in Malaya and the French in Vietnam). 
Neglect of history accompanied, in Robert Jervis’ terminology, an ‘over learn- 
ing from history’. Adverse public opinion had never been a concern for the US 
strategists in any of their previous military engagements and, therefore, it was 
never taken into account. Moreover, after the World War II, public perceptions in 
the US were attuned to only short conflicts owing to the preponderance of 
American power. Both these factors proved disastrous for US war efforts as public 
opinion became increasingly hostile during the course of the war. For Gallarotti, 
the US conducted the war with ‘perceptions of preponderant asymmetries in 
power’ and owing to the complexity of the system, the ‘great giant was slain by a 
cadre of revolutionaries’. 

Moral hazard or what is called the seatbelt effect is the second mechanism 
through which the power curse is made effective. Great powers are insured against 
debacles, as compared to small powers, owing to their huge power resources. 
However, this sense of security or ‘limited vulnerability’ may lead to development 
of two detrimental tendencies: first, it may increase the proclivity towards risk 
taking; second, it may also lead to complacency towards emerging threats. For 
Gallarotti, this symptom of the power curse was most conspicuous in the business 
of the Central Bank of England during the 19th century. British financial primacy 
in the world was absolute as London was the centre of global finance and the 
sterling became the de facto world currency. According to the author, this financial 
primacy made the managers of Bank of England as well as the British government 
extremely complacent. Rather than holdmg reserve gold as a safety net, which 
was an established norm woridwide, against rise and fall of global demands, the 
Central Bank of England used the fluctuation in discount rates as the principle 
mechanism to regulate finance, which led to instability in the financial markets. 
However, the colonial economies screened Britain from the ill-effects of its flawed 

The two additional aspects of the power curse are overstretch and unilateralism. 
Imperial overstretch has now become, thanks to Paul Kennedy, a common par- 
lance in international relations. Taking the Athenian example, Gallarotti argues 
that overstretch was the principal reason behind the fiasco that accompanied 
the Athenian conquest of the island of Sicily. Later, it led to the loss in the 
Peloponnesian wars. Unilateralism, on the other hand, for Gallarotti, does not 
allow optimal outcomes to emerge. This was manifested in the dealings of the 
British government to stabilize the value of silver in the second half of the 19th 
century. Instead of embracing multilateral efforts attempted by states such as the 
US and France to keep silver in circulation, Britain remained purposefully aloof 
because it was enamoured of her financial supremacy and the tradition of financial 
unilateralism. Owing to Britain’s pivotal position in the world economy—without 
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chis:c6 intonation of which any atiuenpt to:atanilize cilves wasdoomed n 
start—silver went out of circulation from the global economy. As a result, a partial 
gold standard had to be imposed in India, which the Indian economy was never 
prepared for. 

For intellectual clarity and methodological convenience, the book seeks to 
identify one facet of the power curse with one particular case study; m reality, all 
these facets interact to produce the effects of the power curse. The US under 
President George Bush was a classic example where all the above four factors 
collaborated to emasculate its imperial hubris. The Bush period reveals moral 
hazard m the form of excessively militaristic response to threats of terrorism; 
overstretch in the simultaneous wars in Iraq and Afghanistan; unilateralism in 
boycotting instruments of international legitimacy such as the United Nations 
and International Court of Justice, and international cooperation agreements 
such as arms control treaties, and finally the underestimation of complex sys- 
tems where issues are interlinked and the results are uncertain. In fact, complexity 
of international system is evident in the fact that the US lost on all its perceived 
objectives—non-proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, spread of dem- 
ocracy and fight against terrorism. 

Gallaroth’s arguments are important for the ‘power debate’ in the discipline of 
International Relations. First, it provides some sense of the mechanisms that 
make power effective. The gap between power resources and influence it gen- 
erates has been one of the most intractable puzzles in the scholarly investigations 
of the concept of power. By underlining the importance of the power curse and its 
four facets, the author provides some answers in this regard. The second strong 
point of the discussion on the power curse is that it highlights the complex inter- 
action between hard power and soft power. The power curse makes a nation 
excessively reliant on its hard power sources. However, the most pernicious effect 
of the power curse is that it only augments the tendency to use hard power, but in 
doing so, it ‘crowds out’ all possible sources of soft power of the nation. Third, the 
discussion on the power curse may provide some traction to those seeking a com- 
mon understanding of power to develop across theoretical boundaries in Inter- 
national Relations. For example, if lessons of the power curse are learned, then 
soft power which has otherwise been a strong turf of Neoliberal and Constructivist 
scholars can go well with Realist assumptions of power accumulation and 
optimization. Like hard power, soft power can be equally efficient in realizing the 
interests of the states. Similarly, the idea of development of institutions and norms, 
considered as soft power resources, is not in conflict with Realist assumptions of 
security maximization as a primary motivation of states in an anarchical system. 
In fact, soft power may augment security much more than the application of hard 
power, as power curse makes the later highly inefficient. 

However, the problem with the power curse, as with all phenomena whose 
proof lies in hindsight, is that often such concepts appear to be tautological: the 
power curse is operational only if there is a gap between power resources and 
the results produced by their application. It is synonymous with the problem 
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which accompanied Robert Dhal’s definition of power—A has power over B, if B 
is made to do something which it would not have otherwise done—where outcome 
decides whether the cause, power in this case, is in fact operational or not. This 
greatly reduces the explanatory capacity of the theory as well as its predictive 
power. Also, to measure the true extent of the power curse, an analyst needs to 
mvolve himself in a counter-factual exercise: What would have been the result if 
the power curse was not operational? Lastly, sometimes the power curse appears 
to be a structural phenomenon as is clearly the case with ‘complex systems’, and 
sometimes it appears to be driven by the characteristics of actors’ or agents’ 
actions as in the case of ‘unilateralism’. If so, a discussion on the interaction be- 
tween structure and agency in the phenomena of the power curse is warranted. 
Gallarotti is completely silent on the issue. 

Novertheless, there is no doubt that the book is a welcome contribution to the 
scholarship in the discipline of International Relations. 


Yogesh Joshi 

Research Scholar 

Centre for International Politics, Organisation and Disarmament 
School of International Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 
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Several generations of post-war historians have striven to make sense of the 
gruesome events that struck the European Jewry with the advent of Nazism in 
Germany and the Nazi occupation of Europe. It is indisputable that the historio- 
graphy of the Holocaust is colossal and that Professor Dan Stone of Royal 
Holloway has undertaken the mammoth task of making an assessment of the pre- 
vailing trends of Holocaust historiography is in itself very commendable. In a 
continent, where neo-Nazi groups are increasingly augmenting their strength 
today, it is enormously important to look back in time at the gory set of events that 
not merely crashed the living worlds for the Jews in Europe but also altered the 
map of the Middle East forever. 

Stone clarifies from the very onset that he would focus not on the victims but 
instead on the perpetrators of the Holocaust. He pursues this ‘dterforschung (per- 
petrator research) while discussing the decision-making process during the 
Holocaust. He equally clarifies that he would not touch upon the phenomenon of ~ 
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‘Holocaust denial’ cither. However, he brings into light several other pertinent 
issues. He discusses not merely the German culpability but also the role played by 
other European countries that engendered not one Holocaust but a ‘series of 
Holocausts’—a topic that would make most European governments squirm in 
discomfort, Stone analyzes in details the Jewish exterminationist policies in 
Poland, Slovakia, Croatia, Hungary and Romania; and describes in detail the 
workings of the collaborationist regimes in Norway, Belgium and France, the co- 
operation of the Dutch police in hunting down the Jews and the fortunate 
fate of the Jews of Italy and Denmark, many of whom were saved. He does not 
dither from underlining ‘the prospect of redistribution of Jewish property’ (p. 51) 
as one of the predominant motives of the collaborators. He stresses the significance 
of competition and lust as well as the ‘legend of Judeo-Bolshevism’ (p. 51). The 
author ruffles several feathers when he says that the Jewish extermination project 
was considered indispensable for the creation of a ‘European Union’ led by Nazi 
Germany. Pope Piux XII in the Vatican feared Bolshevism more than Nazism 
(p. 259) and chose silence when several Jews of Rome were being deported to 
Nazi concentration camps. He, however, does point out that several Italian Jews 
were indeed saved by Catholics. Yet the Vatican remains in a quagmire of contro- 
versy and its archives from the era are closed to most historians. 

The author attempts to transcend the Eurocentric readings of the Holocaust by 
secking to draw an analogy between the German treatment of the Jews during the 
‘Final Solution’ and the treatment of natives by European powers like the Great 
Britain and France in their colonies. He delves into the institution of genocide 
studies and its relationship with the Holocaust, raising the important question 
whether the Holocaust was indeed a unique experience or part of the continuum 
of a history that is ever so replete with ‘subaltern genocide’. It should be noted 
that his historiography of the Holocaust perceives the events through the paradigm 
of sufferings of the European Jews in the hands of the monstrous myth-making 
irrational state of Nazi Germany, where the incarceration, torture and gassing of 
gypsies, homosexuals and social divergents are only epiphenomena meriting no 
more than minor references. 

While he concentrates essentially on the mainstream approaches in the his- 
toriography of the Holocaust, the author underlines the importance of oral his- 
tories and discourse analysis in this domain, and emphasizes the significance of 
inter-ethnic micro-histories in making sense of what he calls the ‘Auschwitz 
syndrome’ after Ray Brandon and Wendy Lower. Stone also highlights the import- 
ant debate between the intentionalists and the functionalists expounding the 
tragedy of the Holocaust from the perspective of individual motives and social 
and structural forces respectively. Fortunately, he is realistic enough to admit that 
the archives of the time may not typically account for the entire reality (p. 70) and 
that a piece of document prepared with bureaucratic efficiency by a Nazi official 
could not possibly imbibe the entire string of events taking place at the time. 

While he analyzes the decision-making and functioning of the Nazi ‘polycracy’, 
he makes a very detailed assessment of the role of institutions in the Third Reich 
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and in occupied Europe. Not only does he take into consideration the role of the 
Schutzstaffel (SS), ordinary police, the Gestapo and the public, but also investi- 
gates the role of Jewish councils and how they also finally gave in to the Nazi 
logic. Dan Stone invokes a highly stimulating image when he evinces ‘perpetrator 
heterogeneity’ (p. 99) in the Holocaust and the role of female perpetrators in 
construction and execution of the Judenpolitik. He is however quite apt in point- 
ing that while female victims have received the generous attention of feminist 
scholars, the victimization of children in the Holocaust is a relatively new area of 
research. 

In attempting to understand the Holocaust from the dimension of culture, the 
author invokes Claudia Koonz’s notion that Nazism essentially ‘resembled a 
religion’ (p. 248), where the bodies of German men were part of an ‘aesthetic 
project’ (p. 252). With its myth-construction, symbols, practices and mystical 
belief systems, Nazism considered itself to be ‘historically unique’ (p. 256). The 
culturalist dimension in Holocaust research however, has become overplayed m 
recent times because of studies related to the Jewish diaspora and Zionism and the 
rise of the intentionalist approach amongst Israeli scholars. As a result, there has 
emerged a clear distinction in Holocaust historiography between cultural Jewish 
history and a specialist history of the Holocaust. 

The most interesting aspect of the book is that Stone attempts to understand 
the Holocaust vis-a-vis the dimensions of modernity, anti-modernity and post- 
modernity. The fact that the Holocaust could not have been accomplished without 
a certain bureaucratic rationality underlines its modernist rational side and yet the 
fact that the rationality served the needs of a paranoid irrational anti-semitism tells 
a different tale of its basis. The modemity of the gas chambers contrasts sharply 
with their service for the non-rational end of annihilation of the Jews. Nazism was 
a ‘consensus dictatorship’ (p. 9), where myth-making was fundamental to con- 
struct the anti-semitic values that drove the regime and the volksgemeinschaft. 
The concentration camps manifested acutely this dichotomy. On one hand, they 
were a ‘rationalized, efficient, cost-benefit-driven system that regulated forced 
labour in the interests of the war economy and carried out genocide in a cool, 
methodical, industrial fashion’. On the other, they represented ‘the interaction of 
a non-rational world view and the modern means of realizing it’ (p. 157). 

The author’s analysis of the radicalization of ideology under Nazi rule reveals 
the shuddering reality that while modemity may place us forward on a trajectory 
of a rational progress, elements of irrationality continue to lurk around, where 
human faith in the magical and the sacred do not essentially wither away but prob- 
ably only hide away, only to resurface when the times are germane. His survey of 
the Nazi race science, which was a joint endeavour of eugenics, biology, anthro- 
pology and sociology, only affirms this. Evoking Gramsci thus, it could be con- 
spicuously ascertained that Nazism created its own brand of intellectuals—both 
organic and functional—who served its cause and thereby sought to sustain the 
‘cultural hegemony’ of the Nazi capital. 
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Though repetitive sometimes with the constant evoking of the parallelism of 
modernity and irrationality of the Holocaust, Dan Stone does succeed in high- 
lighting certain essential areas of Holocaust historiography. He admits that what 
he writes is essentially a reaffirmation of what is already known. Yet, his con- 
tribution as another book on the history of the Holocaust is significant. In fact, he 
asks some very fundamental questions related to the role of the other European 
states, comparability of the Holocaust with other genocides in history, the question 
of modernity in the savage goal of extermination of the Jews and, most import- 
antly, why a history of the Holocaust. He is apt in saying that the history of the 
Holocaust teaches us nothing creative. It is a rather unglorious and shocking tale 
of acute human suffering, whether emerging out of prevailing German cultural 
narratives of Aryan superiority or its weltanschauung and a resultant ‘cold state- 
craft’. Yet, the task of historical inquiry is not to construct an aesthetically appeal- 
ing selective memory but to exhume all of the past for better or worse—to plug 
the hollow caused in our social psyche by the cataclysm called the Holocaust. 


Jayita Sarkar 
The Graduate Institute of International and Development Studies 
Geneva 


E-mail: jayita.sarkar@graduateinstitute.ch 
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This theoretical book on regional growth and integration is being reviewed at the 
time of turmoil (economic and political) taking place especially in the Arab and 
African regions. The world economy is still to completely come out of trouble 
from the financial crisis of 2008-2009. It is now suddenly faced with new zones 
of unpredictability especially for the major economies of the world, because of 
the political uncertainty in the oil producing region of the world and the prospects 
of rising oil prices. We are living in very uncertain times and all of this has major 
implications for discussions on world economic growth. Serious issues such as 
inflation, unemployment and indifferent economic growth confront almost all 
major economies and a sluggish warld economy that is not out of the woods and 
may still see some more bankruptcies. Interestingly, while the current state of 
world affairs and the world economy is in no way comparable to situation in the 
1930s, it is still important to remind ourselves that the original ‘Flying Geese 
Theory’, formulated by the Japanese economist, Kaname Akamatsu, to explain 
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Japan’s economic growth then, was done actually in the 1930s when the world 
economy was in disarray and competition between the major capitalist powers 
and the ensuing tensions resulted in a world war with Japan, which was then pur- 
suing an aggressive and brutal expansionist policy in Asta. 

Before one turns to the book under review, it is important to revisit the original 
theory of the ‘Flying Geese’ (FG) which the author uses to examine current trends 
and patterns in economic growth and integration. The original FG theory formu- 
lated by Akamatsu was mainly as a one-country model. It started as a one-country, 
one-product model and then went on to become a one-country, multi-product 
model. Akamatsn’s FG model evinced keen interest also because it was not based 
on any Westem theories, especially of the neo-classical type and theories such as 
that of Raymond Vernon relating to product cycle. Though Kojima Kiyoshi, who 
can be given the credit for actually making the FG Theory more widely known, 
tried to integrate neo-classical thinking. This some economists refer to as “western- 
ization’ of the FG theory. It must be also pointed out that FG theory holds sway in 
Japan even today among the academia and government. It is this influence of the 
theory that explains the World Bank—Japan controversies of yesteryears regard- 
ing economic growth and differences in the Japanese view regarding the East 
Asian Miracle theory propounded by the World Bank to explain East Asia’s eco- 
nomic boom and rise as an economic power house. 

As for Terutoma Ozawa’s book, one may not be wrong in saying that he can 
be considered to be a part of the intellectual lineage of Akamatsu, if one draws the 
lineage from Akamatsu to Kojima and from him to Ozawa. As a matter of fact, the 
Foreword to the book is written by Kojima Kiyoshi who says that Ozawa in his 
analysis, ‘covers a wide spectrum of phenomena related to regionalized growth’. 
He points out that Ozawa, ‘introduces FG-style stage models for mfrastructure 
development, development finance, and business finance, thereby encompassing 
both the real and the money-dimensions of economic growth’. Kojima’s Foreword 
clearly elevates the FG model as a new theoretical and model building apparatus 
applicable from a perspective of international economics. As a matter of fact, 
referring to Ozawa’s work, Kojima even says, that it shows, ‘how extensively we 
think in “flying geese terms”’. In Kojima’s view, ‘this “FG way of thinking” takes 
a long-term, holistic, and dynamic vision, “connecting the dots” (that is, looking 
at majar economic events/upheavals as concomitant, related phenomena deriving 
from the common underlying forces of the global economy) rather than taking a 
reductionist, short-term, and static view’. Well, that is saying a lot for the book 
and the FG model. 

First, this is an important work, written very lucidly. It has benefitted greatly 
from the wide-ranging economic consultancy that Ozawa has done. The book is 
neatly divided into three parts. The first part, ‘Agenda’, takes head on the question 
of whether the FG Theory is ‘passé or still relevant’. It then deals with some of the 
a ee eee er The second part deals with ‘Industrial 
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Upgrading’ which the author rightly calls ‘Real-Sector Growth’. The third part 
deals with the contemporary ‘Money/Finance Dimension’. 

' In Part I, Ozawa revisits the FG Theory. It is very useful from the point of 
view of teaching international economics, since in this section he also examines 
Akamatsu’s FG Theory, its ‘Relation to Western Theories of Economic Devel- 
opment’, what intellectual heritage it drew upon and where it differs or how it is 
presented as an ‘alternative to Ragnar—Nurske’s, a dominant theory of a “big 
push”’. He also clearly distmguishes between Akamatsu’s FG Theory from 
Vernon’s Product Cycle Theory, since he says FG Theory is erroneously inter- 
preted as homologous to the product cycle theory. Ozawa’s terms this error as a 
‘misfortune’ and says, ‘this misfortune has been perpetuated because Akamatsu 
and his students, such as Kojima, erroneously identifies the FG Theory as a variant 
of the PC theory’. What merits close reading especially from an International 
Theory and Relations point of view is the final chapter ‘Structural upgrading, 
infrastructural development, and the insatiable quest for natural resources’. There 
are some interesting throwbacks to Japan’s economic and international resource 
diplomacy in the 1980s and 1990s and also a look at China’s present scramble for 
resources especially in Africa. 

The final Part that turns attention to the ‘Money/Finance Dimension’ is very 
current and topical. It has two very interesting chapters, one on ‘Borrowed Growth: 
Balance of Payments, Capital flows, and Development Finance’ and the other on, 
‘Creating the World in America’s own Image’. Ozawa says, the purpose of the 
first chapter of Part II is to introduce ‘the money-side of the FG model of Growth’. 
Ozawa is clearly an ardent advocate of opening up both in terms of trade flows 
and financial flows, including FDI in banking. While emphasizing that in his 
view, there are large gains from liberalization, he does caution though that the 
‘risks associated with financial liberalization are equally larger’. In spite of openly 
being an ardent advocate of greater opening up and accordingly greater integration 
of developing economies with the global economy, he also recognizes the “Lucas— 
Schultz’ paradox as to why capital does not flow that smoothly from advanced 
developed capitalist countries to less developed countries, which neo-classical 
economics posits and perhaps keeps wishing for. As a matter of fact, we keep say- 
ing a reverse flow from poorer countries to richer countries. 

This is a book based on a theoretical model that is grounded in what one might 
call, the optimist school of international economics vis-à-vis national and regional 
economic growth and integration. Optimistic because it works on many assump- 
tions about how industry and economies would industrialize and develop, and 
provides latecomers to mdustrialization an optimistic possibility to ‘catch up’. 
This includes the world of finance in a world dominated by financial markets and 
the potential that opening up to global financial markets holds im theory. It is a 
very elegant and eminently readable book about theories m a real world that is not 
so predictable. Scholars and students would do well to read the book while keeping 
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in mind the zones of unpredictability that contemporary global political economy 
is dragging the world to. 
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The non-resident Indian business community’s tryst with the Arabian Gulf region 
dates back to many centuries when trade and travel flourished between the erst- 
while Asian kingdoms and the Arab world. Archaeological evidence about the 
great Indus Valley civilization period confirms movements of people between 
the regions. The historical legacies of international trade between the two regions 
points to barter exchanges of textiles and spices in lieu of dates, pearls and semi- 
precious stones across the Silk Route. Importantly, during this period, the Indian 
business community, especially wealthy individual merchants from the Indian 
subcontinent, set up their base in the Gulf region. 

Over the centuries, the Silk Route connected the Chinese Empire with the 
Mediterranean world. Besides silk, other precious goods like jade, gold, porcelain 
and herbs were traded. The main route through the interior of Central Asia and 
legendary cities like Samarkand and Bukhara epitomizes the notion of the Silk 
Route. Who cannot remember a famous film or piece of literature that reawakens 
in us the image of endless caravans fighting their way through a hostile environment 
of deserts and mountains? Less well known is that an important offshoot of the 
Silk Route led through India and Pakistan before the merchandise was shipped to 
the harbours of Mumbai and Debal to continue its journey along the Gulf and the 
Red Sea. The dhows lingering in the Dubai harbour are a reminder of this glorious 
past. The downfall of the Roman Empire meant a first disruption of the Silk Route. 
Later on, the demise of the Mongol Empire in the 14th century and the ensuing 
political uncertamty affected the Silk Route. 

Still, wade between the Gulf and the subcontinent remained brisk to such an 
extent that the Indian Rupee was widely circulated as currency in the Gulf coun- 
tries from medieval times onwards. Especially in the early- and mid-20th century, 
the Indian Rupee was widely adopted as legal tender in the Gulf countries 
and even adopted as local currency in the form of the Gulf Rupee between 1959 
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and 1966. Before the advent of oil riches, the subcontinent was the more developed 
economy and held great allure for aspiring young businessmen from the Gulf, 
especially after the demise of the pearl trade rocked their way of life and they had 
to look for new horizons. Some elder statesmen of the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE) business community still speak with pride about their trading adventures 
to the other side of the ocean, when they had blisters on their hands from the rough 
deck work and stood in awe at the sight of taxis in Mumbai, which were not com- 
mon at that time in the Gulf. 

The major thrust came after the discovery of oil in the region and the conse- 
quent economic development of the self-sufficient desert economies propelling 
imports of goods and services from the neighbouring India. As huge chunks of 
people from India migrated to the Gulf in their quest for wealth and prosperity, s0 
did the business communities in their effort to serve these expatriate consumers 
as well as the wealthy import-dependent Arabs. The succeeding periods witnessed 
phenomenal migration of skilled and semi-skilled Indian labour as the oil-ftelled 
development process in the Gulf gathered momentum. Simultaneously, individual 
business houses from India started to expand their base through joint ventures 
with Arabian business communities. 

Over the years, the business-to-business contacts developed during the oil era 
have strengthened. The Indian business communities’ interaction with the Gulf 
region has transformed from organic partnership-building m the Silk Route era to 
the innovative business trendsetting of the present globalized era. In essence, the 
Indian business community has played a pivotal role in the transformation of the 
Gulf business scenario from primeval commercial exchanges to high-tech based 
corporate practices and innovative consumer services. There are several success 
stories about the stupendous efforts of Indian business communities in transforming 
the business sector in the Gulf region. Good dividends and secure business, plus 
close political relations are the driving forces behind expansion of Indian business 
activities in the Gulf. For Indian business leaders, the quick and simple funda- 
mental was to cash in on the booming consumer bases that aspire towards the 
comforts of middle- and high-class lifestyles, and major competitive advantages 
in labour costs, resource prices and geographic location. 

The book under review profiles some of the non-resident Indian entrepreneurs 
and their business enterprises in the UAE. It explores the socio-cultural and 
regional background of migrants, their community life and more importantly their 
role in India’s economic development and international relations. The book has 
six chapters. 

The introductory chapter summarizes the transformation of the UAE as a 
modern state over the years and also highlights the presence of Indian traders 
there. The facts and statistical data presented in the chapter could have been 
updated. The second and third chapters give an overview of the Indian merchant 
diaspora and labour migration in the UAE and other Gulf countries. 

The historicity of Indian migration to the Gulf has been briefly touched upon 
and surprisingly the significance of Oman as a major port of destination and its 
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prevailing political and economic landscape has not been adequately presented. 
In fact, there are extensive literature to show the stellar contribution of Indian 
businessmen to the Omani economy and the then prevailing regime changes, 
which saw the beginning of the exodus of Hindu merchants from Oman to the 
UAE. The case in point is the regime of the revivalist Ibadi movement spearheaded 
by Imam Azzan b Qays that not only removed the Bhattias from their important 
financial posts but also sought to extend Ibadi social regulations, including a ban 
on the use of tobacco, the playing of musical instruments and dress requirements, 
to all the inhabitants of Masqat (Muscat). Despite assurances of religious tolerance 
by Imam Azzan, there were numerous attacks on Baniyas due to their religious 
practices and ceremonies using bells, gongs and drums which were perceived 
antithetical to the culture of the rulers. Consequently, the Indians began an exodus 
from Masqat, and the community dwindled to a mere 750 by 1870. The abrupt 
jump from the analysis of historical legacy to the modern trajectory lacks co- 
herence in these two chapters. It is a bit confusing for the reader; nevertheless, the 
comprehensive analysis on the socio-cultural and origins of the Indian merchant 
diaspora is very informative. 

The main aspect of the book is the two case studies of the non-resident Indian 
entrepreneurs in the UAE, because the attempt is highly praiseworthy in terms of 
scholastic ingenuity. It is a fact that there is utter neglect on the part of academics 
and the government in terms of documenting non-resident Indian entrepreneurs in 
the Gulf region. These breed of highly entrepreneurial business class have not 
only become the commercial prime movers in their adopted country, but also have 
expanded all across the globe from the Gulf. The personal family profile of Gulf- 
based Indian entrepreneurs is very nostalgic and it is thought-provoking to look at 
the dynamics of family business in the Gulf region, which is in clear contrast to 
similar set up elsewhere in the world. 

Overall, as per the major objectives outlined in the beginning, the book falls 
short of expectations. The analysis could have been more coherent with updated 
data and facts with the historical background in tandem. Another issue is the inad- 
equate analysis on the role of Gulf NRIs in India’s economic development and 
intemational relations. A case study or a comprehensive description of the issue 
could have considerably enriched the theoretical robustness of the book. Neve- 
ttheless, the book is a good beginning, given the dearth of literature on this subject. 
Indian policy-makers have so long neglected the Gulf NRIs; this book may act as 
a wakeup call. This attempt by the author who is a well-known diaspora expert 
may not be brilliant, but surely is thought-provoking enough to induce further 
scientific research on the subject. 


E-mail: samir_347@hotmail.com 
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For over four decades, the armed forces have been dominating the political scene 
in many developing countries. In Thailand, the military captured power in 1932 
and, to date, they continue to exert a dominant influence in the political system. In 
Burma/Myanmar, the armed forces captured political power in 1962 and have 
entrenched themselves in power since then. In Indonesia, after the downfall of 
Sukarno in 1965, the military was the major political actor. The military rule con- 
tinued until the late 1990s, when the Suharto regime was overthrown due to mass 
upheaval and democracy was re-introduced. In Pakistan, since 1958, the army has 
been playing a major role in politics either directly as the main custodian of pol- 
itical power or indirectly behind the façade of democratic rule. 

How does one explain the phenomenon of an army dominating the political 
scene? The coming into power of the military in several Asian countries has gen- 
erated academic interest in the subject and its role in developmg countries has 
emerged as an important theme in the discipline of Intemational Relations. To 
begin with, a number of articles and books have appeared on the subject. Since the 
armed forces generally were oriented towards the West, the universities m the 
United States began to undertake in-depth studies on the subject. The army was 
projected as an instrument of modernization; it was seen as the only disciplined 
institution in an otherwise dismal political scenario, characterized by political m- 
stability, corruption and mud slinging. As a plus factor m favour of the armed 
forces, it was pointed out with a certain amount of justification that the armed 
forces have played significant roles in the freedom movements in Burma and in 
Indonesia. It was further argued that the military had justifiable reasons to inter- 
vene and restore stability in situations where political parties contributed to in- 
stability. It was argued that the armed forces could not remain a silent witness 
when the fruits of the hard-won freedom (to win that they have played a pivotal 
role) were dissipated. 

The record of the armed forces has been mixed. While a certain amount of 
political instability was restored in the initial years, as time went on, the armed 
forces also contributed to disunity and instability. What was more perplexing was 
the fact that the armed forces refused to go back to the barracks and found ways 
and means to cling on to power. Thus, in Myanmar General Ne Win became U Ne 
Win and, in Indonesia, the armed forces began to float political parties, control 
business and the media, and enter parliament. The armed forces also had their 
favourites and, in Indonesia, during the last days of Suharto, the military rule was 
characterized by corruption and cronyism. 
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The book under review authored by Neloufer de Mel belongs to a different 
category. Written in the backdrop of a fratricidal and debilitating ethnic conflict, 
the, book focuses on militarism and its fallout on all segments of Sri Lankan 
society. Cynthia Enloe has defined militarism as a step-by-step process through 
which a person or a thing gradually becomes controlled by the military or comes 
to depend for its well-being on a militaristic idea. Gradually, society itself gets 
militarized. In the name of national security, the military gradually extends 
its tentacles and bestrides all segments of society. On a parallel plane, democratic 
institutions get weakened and violence becomes the order of the day. 

Sri Lanka’s has been a tragic experience because during the 1950s and 1960s, 
it was a vibrant democracy; governments used to change through electoral verdicts 
and the ingredients of a vibrant democracy—a multi-party system, free and fair 
elections, active trade unions and students unions, and free media—were prevalent. 
Gradually, violence of the state and the equally violent response of the Tigers 
converted Sri Lanka into one of the most notorious killing fields of the world. 

In recent years, a number of scholarly works dealing with various aspects of 
the ethnic conflict, both by Sri Lankan and foreign scholars, have been published. 
But this book is a pioneering work; for the first time, militarism and militariza- 
tion have been analyzed through the medium of popular culture, memory and 
narratives. This lucidly written book is a result of years of painstaking research. It 
is an invaluable source of information not only for those interested in contem- 
porary South Asia, but also for those interested in militarism as a social and cul- 
tural phenomenon. 

The book ends with 2006, when the peace process was almost at breaking 
point, Naturally, it does not touch upon the last days of the Fourth Eelam War, 
which resulted in the spectacular victory of the Sri Lankan armed forces and the 
virtual decimation of the LITE. The Fourth Eelam War was characterized by the 
savage bombing of the Tamil areas in northern Sri Lanka and the massacre and 
killing of thousands of Tamil civilians. The manner in which the war was won is 
a matter of international controversy. One thing is certain—the tragic memories of 
the last days of the war will continue to haunt sensitive minds for many years. 

The end of the war should have led to the demobilization of the armed forces: 
on the contrary, the Sri Lankan government has embarked upon a programme of 
further militarization. The reviewer had an opportunity recently to travel through 
the A9 highway, which links Kandy with Jaffna, and he was shocked to find a 
massive military build-up on both sides of the highway. What is more saddening 
is that no serious attempts are being made to bring about ethnic reconciliation. 
The Sinhala majoritarianism is on the ascendant, which does not bode well for 
peace and stability. It will be a good idea if Neloufer de Mel updates the book. 


V. Suryanarayan 
Former Professor, Centre for South and Southeast Asian Studies 


University of Madras 
Currently, Senior Research Fellow in the Centre for Asia Studies, Chennai 
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Aregion as diverse as West Asia has never a dull moment. Apart from its reservoir 
of energy resources, what makes West Asia a ‘highly contested space’ is its strat- 
egic, economic, political, cultural and religious sensitivities and importance. The 
interplay of these factors has resulted in external forces playing a crucial role in 
the affairs of the region. As a result, the region is both prone to getting affected by 
events outside and affecting global affairs because of its internal dimensions. 

The region faces multi-dimensional challenges that are mostly internal, and 
thus require indigenous solutions. It is increasingly felt that as much as solutions 
to problems in Iraq, Lebanon, Bahrain, and even Palestine, to name a few, have an 
external dimension, the key to resolving them is not beyond the scope of internal 
forces. In fact, it would not be an exaggeration to suggest that the region’s woes 
are being worsened by varied external influences. However, the region also lacks 
adequate and appropriate home-grown mechanisms to overcome its problems, 
necessitating repeated external intervention. The best thing that has happened to 
the region in recent times is the realization that it ought to look inwards to diagnose 
problems and that a long-term solution to its problems, irrespective of its source, 
should come from within rather than outside. 

The book under review reflects the realities of the region and its thought pro- 
cess. Thus, it is an important contribution to the body of literature that focuses on 
internal challenges and explores opportunities to overcome them, instead of 
blaming external forces as the source of most of the region’s problems. Some of 
the challenges identified in the book include ‘Islamic militancy, growing unem- 
ployment, democratic reform, human rights, living conditions of expatriates, 
urbanisation, over fishing, scarcity of freshwater, environmental degradation 
through warfare, and desertification’. 

Despite the events of 9/11 in the United States and its ramifications on the 
region, including the US-led invasion of Iraq and the war against terrorism, five 
years of oil boom between 2003 and 2008 ushered major changes in several parts 
of the region. For example, in a clear sign that the region has learnt a lesson after 
squandering its oil wealth during the 1970s, the high oil price period was accom- 
panied by economic diversification. The resultant economic reform is encouraging 
growth of the private sector, which in tum is capable of providing competing and 
underprivileged nationals with opportunities to take up challenging jobs, rather 
than rely just on the public sector. 

Due to unprecedented economic growth, primarily due to high oil prices and 
economic diversification, political modernization efforts have been measured. It 
is argued that expanding political participation, not democracy, is a better option 
in a society that is experiencing chaos. 
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As a result, the region is treading a path that runs contrary to the established 
norm that political reforms are a precondition for meaningful economic develop- 
ment. Economic reform is intended as a calculated way of deferring political 
reform. By giving people a sense of better life and giving them a stake in the eco- 
nomic pie, it is assumed that they may not be so eager to demand radical political 
change and, therefore, economic development guarantees stability. This also 
meets the expectations of those who believe in ‘soft’ over ‘hard’ reforms because 
economic reform and ensuring equitable distribution of benefits would foster the 
legitimacy of the regimes and help cement political and social stability. 

The empheais on economic reform could also be rationalized from the point of 
view of the rapid population growth in the region. Absorbing the political conse- 
quences of population expansion is difficult without the benefits of economic 
reforms trickling down to the grassroots level. The key problems afflicting the 
societies in the region are, first, a deficit of social freedom; second, lack of oppor- 
tunities for women; and third, a knowledge gap with the rest of the world. The 
understanding, therefore, is that democracy can wait—as it did in a few countries 
in Asia, such as Korea, Taiwan and Singapore, some of which are vibrant dem- 
ocracies Now. 

It is also noteworthy that, unlike the past, economic and political reforms are 
finding favour even during periods of high oil prices, though in varied degrees. 
While it could be argued at one level that economic progress could be an impedi- 
ment to political development, it could also be argued that democracy requires 
certain conditions, such as a market economy, and economic development could 
help create a new middle class in the region, which could become the vanguard of 
future political development. 

While several countries in the region have financial resources, they still suffer 
from a deficient education system. As a result, many are dependent on foreign 
technologies and labour. Going by the recent trends, some are attempting to tread 
the ‘knowledge economy’ route—where human capital is the chief source of eco- 
nomic value, and education and training are the main tools. Since the academic- 
industry linkage is a major force in this process, the new-found understanding 
is that the indigenous community will benefit from a rich environment of ideas, 
creativity and expertise that will stimulate strategic and continued growth for 
companies. This, combined with the process of nationalization of the workforce 
and employment reforms, is certain to change the labour atmosphere in the 
, Tegion. 

Simultaneously, with nearly 17 million foreign workers in just six Gulf Co- 
operation Council (GCC) countries—forming about 70 per cent of the workforce— 
the implications are profound in the social, political, economic and cultural 
spheres. The overwhelming presence of foreign workers in the GCC countries is 
no longer just an economic issue. It is now being viewed as a ‘national security 
threat’, with political implications, because of growing population, rising unem- 
ployment and international calls for equal rights for expatriates. On the premise of 
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pursuing a more rational policy, the GCC countries are planning a ‘zero-tolerance’ 
approach aimed at resorting to expatriate labour only when there are no local or 
regional alternatives. 

Notwithstanding the need and attempts to regulate the inflow of expatriates, 
the governments in the region also realize that expatriates are a major component 
of the workforce. As a result, they have adopted a two-pronged approach—first, 
creating sustainable opportunities for the nationals; and second, guarding and 
enhancing the rights of expatriate workers. 

The effort to nationalize the workforce is easier said than done. For example, 
in September 2002, Saudi officials declared that within six months, all expatriate 
taxi drivers—some 90 per cent of the total—would be replaced by nationals. With 
the proposal not making headway because of the reluctance of Saudi private taxi 
companies, it was later announced that the substitution process would take longer 
to implement. Eight years later, it remains unrealized. 

On the other hand, while many of the countries in the region have initiated 
labour-friendly measures as a combined reaction to pressure from rights groups 
and labour-exporting countries, as well as their own desire to modernize archaic 
laws, they are still a long way from making significant improvements towards 
achieving the desired results. 

The mismatch between political development and socio-economic develop- 
ment is unique to the region. Yet, contrary to the opinion that political reforms are 
usually on the region’s agenda only during low oil prices, some countries made 
noticeable progress, gradually expanding the participation of both the political 
actors and electorate, as well as slowly, but steadily, increasing media freedom. 

The instruments of new media—television, internet, blogs, mobile text mes- 
saging and radio—have travelled full circle in less than a decade, both evoking 
and satisfying the popular thirst for news and, in the process, making a noticeable 
impact on the political foundations. New media has become a channel of expression 
that acts as a safety valve, allowing pent-up frustration to ease without adverse 
political consequences for the regimes, and simultaneously kindling scope for 
political participation among the people. 

Overall, while there is acknowledgement in all quarters for the need to under- 
take reforms, the differences, as always, are related to the nature and extent of 
these reforms, as well as the role of external forces as agents of change. Where 
opinions converge is that intellectuals and common people alike emphasize the 
need for a culture- and region-specific model for democratic reform in the region, 
while strongly rejecting the imposition of Western diktats. 

When the United States announced its first plans after the events of 9/11 m 
2001 to push for democratization in the Arab world, the regimes and people 
reacted with anger and scepticism at one level, while becoming cautiously opti- 
mistic at another. Perhaps the greatest cause for initial scepticiam was that the 
George W. Bush administration announced its intention to create the Greater 
Middle East Initiative—with democratization as its core objecttve—without first 
consulting the countries at the receiving end. This meant that even those who 
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thought the US idea was good and could help in the region’s overall development, 
questioned how one country could push for democracy when Arabs themselves 
were not part of the consultation process. 

The reaction to the US-led invasion of Iraq, and the inability of the United 
States to make headway in resolving Palestinian—Israeli violence, were two other 
reasons for the scepticism regarding the American policy. In particular, having 
watched the chaos and anarchy that followed the invasion of Iraq—an invasion 
premised partly on promoting democracy—many in the region associated 
American policy with catastrophe. 

Two prominent reactions that emerged were, first, that reforms have to come 
from within rather than be imposed from outside; and‘second, that rejecting the 
US idea without considering what was on offer would be unwise. Both views 
have their own merits and demerits. The region finds itself faced with a ‘damned 
if you do, damned if you don’t’ situation. If the region undertook extensive 
reforms, it was like succumbing to outside pressure; if it did not, it meant that 
reforms are not on their agenda. In reality, neither is true. 

One of the positive trends emerging out of 9/11 events was the opening up of 
the peoples’ mindset in the region on religious issues. A limited, yet new, process 
of introspection into extremism and a willingness to accommodate moderate 
views emerged. Nevertheless, if absolutely free elections are held in the region 
today, there is little doubt that Islamists would gain the most. In the long run, 
Islamists cannot be checked as long as the correlation between the state and reli- 
gion persists. The problem, however, is that it is hard to conceive the idea of their 
separation in Islam. The political gains by Islamists indicate their organizational 
capability and popularity. In a society dominated’ by religion, undermining their 
rise to power or not giving them due recognition will be construed as perpetration 
of ‘established’ animosity towards Islam in general and not to a group. 

The best way out, perhaps, is to engage them. Moderating the Islamists while 
in power may be a better option than having them in the opposition. It is likely that 
once in power, international attention and the burden of ‘delivering’ rather than 
pursuing ‘rhetoric’ would force the Islamists to gradually moderate themselves. 

The region has insisted that it has certain religious and social peculiarities that 
should not be compromised by secularism or Western-style democracy. The 
challenge is to devise a mechanism to convey that secularism is flexible and that 
the region can embrace it in their political, economic and educational system 
without endangering their social and religious fabric. 

There is no doubt, however, that the region needs to cultivate an institution- 
alized political culture in which the public genuinely participates in the decision- 
making process and where political groups and civil society organizations are 
given the chance to bring in new ideas to overcome multi-dimensional problems 
that hold back the countries from even more rapid growth. 

Growing population and increasing unemployment, which combine potently 
with increasing educational levels, will serve as crucial factors in forcing the 
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ruling elite to think positively on political development. Though there is desire for 
faster progress, a balance is needed to maintain social stability against reactionary 
forces. 

Thus, as things stand today, it is the internal dynamics that are most likely to 
bring about political change rather than external pressure. But given the difficulties 
of political experiments in Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Kuwait, Bahrain and even 
Iran, it is unlikely that rapid political reform is on the cards in the region, be it due 
to internal or external pressure. 

In the midst of these socio-economic-political changes, there is also a funda- 
mental shift in the approach towards environmental and climate change issues. 
These collectively underline some of the prominent challenges facing the region. 
The Arab Human Development Report 2009 pointed to the regional fault lines 
lying not only in the ‘fragility’ of the political, social and economic structures, ‘in 
its lack of people-centred development policies, and in Its vulnerability to outside 
intervention’, but also in environmental weaknesses. This was cited as one of the 
seven dimensions of threat to human security. It stressed that pressures on envir- 
onmental resources would increase as the Arab population of 150 million people 
in 1980 reaches nearly 400 million in 2015, leading to rapid urban growth, water 
pollution and scarcity, desertification, and the likely severe impact of global 


warming. . 

A 2007 World Bank report warned countries in West Asia that by 2050, per 
capita water availability in the region would reduce by half. The ‘social, economic 
and budgetary consequences could be enormous’ if the governments do not 
accelerate reforms to deal with water scarcity, the report said. But in an energy- 
rich region, contrary to environmental consciousness that is taking a backseat, the 
‘green’ bug has wormed its way into most sectors. The governments are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the damage to their natural resources resulting from 
rapid development and the remedial measures that are needed to arrest and reverse 
any adverse trends. 

Further, as main exporters of greenhouse gas-producing fossil fuels and poten- 
tial victims of climate change, the region has started investing heavily in develop- 
ing renewable energy sources, which is a major move away from the core business 
of the region, and also funding research for technological solutions to climate 


All these and a few other under-researched issues in the contemporary context 
have heen crisply analyzed in a futuristic perspective by eleven authors. Since this 
region, with multi-dimensional resources, interests, strengths and weaknesses, 
which have global relevance, is at the crossroads and exploring the possibilities of 
undertaking the next generation of definitive reforms, this book is useful for 
policy-makers and students of West Asian affairs. 


N. Janardhan 
Political Analyst, UAE 
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The Gulf region has certainly risen in prominence in recent years and newspapers 
nowadays are sprinkled with stories that highlight many of the developments 
occurring in this region. Not only has the tremendous economic development and 
growth, as symbolized by the city of Dubai, for example, or the fact that Qatar 
recently recetved the bid to host the 2022 FIFA World Cup, captured the imagina- 
tion of the people within and outside the region, but the perennial issues related to 
the strategic Gulf region (such as oil and energy security, terrorism and extremism, 
labour issues and human rights, or the future of regional security as epitomized by 
Iran’s nuclear programme or Iraqi internal security) are also part of the overall 
fascination and coverage. This sudden catapulting into the limelight is a recent 
phenomenon, having happened in less than a decade. Nevertheless, the Gulf is 
today the centrestage for much of what happens in the world. 

With the increased attention being paid to the developments in the region, it 
has become clear that there exists a dearth in the scholarly treatment of the Gulf 
or at least that the academic focus on this region is only slowly gaining wider ap- 
peal It is in this context that recent contributions like the book under review must 
be seen as a welcome addition to put what is occurring in the Gulf in its proper 
context. Over the years, in fact, the Gulf Studies programme at the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University has provided much substance and literature on the Gulf region 
in an attempt to explain the larger forces behind the current developments. 

The subject of political reform is of particular importance, as in recent years 
the Gulf has often been portrayed as lacking any tendency towards greater pol- 
itical development. Viewed from the outside, the Gulf governments are seen as 
authoritarian regimes that display little tendency to join the democratic bandwagon 
of the rest of the world and that use their tremendous oil revenues to stifle any 
dissent—cither benevolently, by buying off any opposition, or forcefully, through 
the building up of widespread security services that penetrate the society at large. 
This is, of course, not an accurate picture as any closer observer of the region 
would know. 

One of the main premises of the book and one that serves as its intellectual 
point of departure and which, therefore, should be more widely recognized is that 
the large-scale economic development that has taken place in the Gulf is in fact 
accompanied by other transformative movements that also tear at the political 
fabric of the region. In this context, it is certainly to be underlined, as the book 
does succinctly right at the outset, that democracy as such must be seen as a pro- 
cess that goes on continuously at varied paces and that there is no such thing as a 
‘perfect democracy’. In addition, the book frames recent political developments 
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within the wider framework of the relationship between democracy and develop- 
ment, the role of civil society, and the impact of the forces of globalization on the 
forces on the ground. In all of this and, in particular, as far as the monarchies of 
the Arab Gulf states are concerned, the emphasis of the current political leaderahip 
has certainly been on gradualism and of how to preserve continuity while at the 
same time introducing inevitable change. Here, the Gulf States face a certam 
dilemma in having to face the dynamism associated with fast-paced growth and 
globalization while equally trying to preserve their own stability and identity. It is 
a dichotomy where tensions are inevitable. 

Many of these tensions are usefully highlighted especially in the more in-depth 
chapters on the major countries—Sandi Arabia, Iran and Iraq. What becomes 
clear in these cases is that the existing models of the region, whether Bahrain, 
Iraq, Dubai or Kuwait, have not provided sufficient positive incentive to overcome 
the dichotomy of economic modernization and relative political stagnation. Yet, 
what is equally underscored is the limited effectiveness of extemal penetration as 
suggested not only by the lack of appeal from regional experiments but also other 

such as the American campaign on democratization that began right 
after the events of 9/11. 
` If there is one shortcoming in the book, it is that the individual chapters do not 
necessarily treat the subject matter in the same consistent manner. This applies, in 
particular, to some of the case studies where events and recent developments 
could have been researched with some more accuracy and where the tie-ins to 
some of the earlier theoretical constructs are not sufficiently utilized. In this sense, 
the volume fails to overcome the past inability to explain some of the inherent 
contradictions that remain in place when putting the subject of democratization in 
the Gulf into its proper context. As Abdulla rightly points out in a recent study by 
the Kuwait Programme at the London School of Economics, the old approaches 
are simply insufficient and the conceptual vacuum concerning political develop- 
ment in the region remains. This is something to be considered when approaching 
the issue in future volumes. Nevertheless, and despite this shortcoming, the book 
is a welcome addition to the literature on the Gulf and it certainly serves as a use- 
ful treatment of the subject. 


Christian Koch 
Gulf Research Center 
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